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PEEFACE 


The present volume deals with a period of Greek history 
which derives its special interest from the much -contested 
importance of a few prominent men. I have endeavoured to 
substantiate tlio view which I take of them. For Demosthenes 
and Philip the chief requisite was a detailed investigation of 
their careers, based upon the authorities, an investigation 
which in the case of the former has not led me to the favour- 
able results which historians generally arrive at. For Alex- 
ander, on the other hand, the main thing was his position in 
Greek history in general. In repeatedly pointing out that he 
must be regarded not only as the founder of a new epoch, 
but also as the fulfiller of hopes which had long been cherished 
by the best men in Greece, and as a genuine Greek himself, I 
believe I am only doing him justice. 

As regards the narrative in general, in this, as in the 
preceding volumes, I have aimed at conveying an idea of 
the real character of the Greeks. This involved utilizing the 
results of special studies, and that 1 have mostly attempted 
with numismatics in the {)resent volume also. In such 
matters, of course, details are all-important. But nowadays 
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they jjrcJomiiiate iihnost too niiicli, and the result not im- 
fi’cquently is that anthjuity itself disappears in the mass 
of antiquities. To guard against this, I have always tried 
to emphasize what is characteristic, and at the end of the 
volume I have added a few brief notes on Greek public law, 
which are intended to he an attempt to pave the way in the 
case of Greece for what has been accomplished in such bril- 
liant fashion for Eome. Hitherto the real knowledge of the 
Greek state- system has not nearly kept pace with the study 
of state antiquities. 

There will be no lack of mistakes and inequalities in this 
volume also. The criticisms which have appeared on the 
second volume, the kindly tone of which I gratefully 
acknowledge, I have tried to profit by as much as possible 
in the third. 


A. H. 




NOTE 

The translators wish to express their obligation to the 
Author for some corrections and additions, and they have 
also to thank Jlr. Frederick Clarke, late Taylorian Scholar 
in the University of Oxford, for thoroughly revising the 
MS. of their translation, and correcting the proofs. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE RUPIiEArACY OF SPAItTA — CYKT'S AND THE TEN 
THOUSAND -- WAI! HETWKKN Sl'AIlTA AND PF.ltSIA — 
AUESILAUS IN ASIA. J03-395 

In the preceding volume we traced the history of Athens up 
to the time of her liberation from the, yoke of the oligarchs 
and of Sparta; we must now see how the city, which brought 
the Peloponnesian War to so brilliant a close, used her 
considerable power in a wider sphere of action. 

As a matter of course Sparta did what was necessary to 
secure the fruits of her victory. But she did more, she 
tyrannized over her allies. As early as 403 the Thebans and 
Corinthians refused to follow the lead of Sparta, which would 
not put up with the influence of Thebes or Corinth cither 
in Creeco itself or in the colonies. At the outset this ivas 
mainly the fault of Lysander, who had not oidy brought 
about the victory but was the first to direct the policy of 
Sparta after it was won.' As we have seen, he established 
executive bodies in the [daces which had been wrested from 
Athens ; these bodies were devoted to him and to Spartan 
interests, and in most instances consisted of ten men. They 
generally received a I.acedaomonian division under the com- 
mand of a Ilarmost by waj- of sn[)port. They governed 
in the same fashion as the Thirty in Athens and, like the 
latter, made themselves and Sparta objects of dctc.station. 

VOL nr B 
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This in the long run ivas to the detriment of Sparta ; l)ut 
Lysander was the first to suffer from it. For his own fellow- 
countrymen, who approved of his system as such and acted in 
much the same way after his fall, grew jealous of him. They 
did not forget that he had accepted honours which should 
only have been paid to a god. The oligarchy instituted by 
him in Samos had actually given his name to festivals which 
had hitherto been held in honour of Hera. In comparison 
with this the regular court which he held in Samos and his 
patronage of writers who flattered him, such as the Epic poet 
Choerilus, attracted little notice. The authorities at Sparta 
had reason for thinking him a .second Pausanias, and it was 
natural that they should try to oppose him in every way. A 
military colony planted by him in Sestos was withdrawn; his 
friend Thorax, who commanded in Samos, was put to death 
on a charge of embezzlement, and he himself was recalled to 
Sparta. He made his appearance there with what purported 
to be a letter of recommendation from Pharnabazus, but when 
it was opened it proved to be an accusation which the satrap 
had cleverly substituted for the laudatory letter read to 
Lysander, the wily Spartiate being thus outwitted by the 
still ^vilier Persian and made an object of ridicule to his 
fellow-citizens. This convinced him that ho must bow to the 
storm for the present, and he applied for permission to go on 
a pilgrimage to Zeus Ammon which he had vowed to under- 
take. His recjucst was gianted and he left Sparta. 

Sp)art;i was thus freed for the moment from a man who 
tinder existing circumstances could only be a source of 
danger to his native citj’. We have no information as 
to the date of his return ; at any rate he took no 
ostensible part in the events which followed, although they 
concerned his old friend Cyrus. The latter desired the 
support of Sparta to enable him to overthrow his brother. 
King Artaxerxes. On the death of her husband Darius, 
their mother Parysatis had tried to make Cyrus king, who 
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^vas her favourite and tlie younger of the brothers ; but this 
was frustrated by Tissaphernes, who afterwards poisoned 
Artaxerxes’ mind witli the suspicion that C' 3 'rus was plotting 
against his life. The king wanted to put his brother to death, 
and on one occasion was with difficulty preventeil hj' Parysatis 
from slaying him with his own hands. In spite of this Cyrus 
had returned to Asia Minor as governor, but Tissaphernes 
followed him thither in order to watch over his actions. 
Cyrus now aspired to the throne, and with this object began 
to enlist mercenaries as the nucleus of a large arm^n In 
consequence of the numerous domestic revolutions that had 
taken place there were at that time numbers of able-bodied 
Greeks in search of employment, and 13,000 of them took 
service with Cyrus. Ilis chief recruiting officer and leader 
was the Spartiate Clearchus, a man of the stamp of Lj’sander, 
an old admiral and harmost of Sparta (see vol. ii. p. 499). 
He had established himself as tyrant in Byzantium in spite of 
the veto of the Ephors, hut was afterwards expelled fiom this 
important city bj' the Spartans themselves, who could not 
tolerate such misconduct. C^’rus, however, was not content 
with mercenaries, who had flocked to his standard, with the 
connivance of Sparta but on their own account, from Greece, 
esj)ecially from Arcadia and Achaia ; he wanted official sup- 
port from the government of Sparta, which owed him such 
a large debt of gratitude. The Spartans were not prepared to 
consent to this, but as they were bound to fulfil their obliga- 
tions to CjTus, and besides might count on great advantages 
in the event of his success, they helped him in secret as 
much as they could. They despatched 700 hoplites under 
Cheirisophus, who were nominally to co-operate with C^’rus in 
an expedition directed against some pirates, but could after- 
wards of course be used by him at his discretion. 

In the spring of 401 Cj'rus took the field with his armj’,^ 

100.000 Asiatics and 13,000 Greek mercenaries, among them 

11.000 hoplites. No one knew whither they were going. 
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The mercenaries, who at first were deceived by the route 
taken, which pointed to a northerly destination, became 
reconciled to the h.azardous undertaking when the real desti- 
nation was revealed, better terms being promised them than 
before. The force marched from Sardis, at first in an 
easterly direction to Celaenae, then in a large semicircle to 
the north and south-east through Phrygia and Lycaonia to 
Tyana in Cappadocia, and finally due south through the 
passes of Cilicia to Tarsus. From here Cyrus skirted the 
Gulf of Issus, by the route which Alexander afterwards 
followed, and then proceeded through the desert to the 
Euphrates, which he crossed at Thapsacus. lie then followed 
the left bank of the Euphrates southwards to the suburbs of 
Babylon. Up to this point Artaxerxes had allowed his enemy 
to approach unmolested, but he now attacked him in the 
plain between the Euphrates and Tigris, near Cunaxa, with 
vastly superior forces — 400,000 to 900,000 men, according to 
various sources. In spite of this Cyrus might have won the 
day if he had advanced with less impetuosity and had been 
more ably supported by Clearchus. The latter, however, 
who should have supported Cyrus’ attack on the centre, 
where Artaxerxes was stationed, instead of this defeated the 
enemy’s wing which confronted him and pursued it too far. 
Consequently he was not on the spot at the decisive moment 
when Cyrus charged Artaxerxes, whom he intended to kill 
with his own hand, and Cyrus lost his life. Thereupon his 
Asiatic troops took to flight; but the Greeks stood fiim, 
repulsed the royal army once more, and were so conscious of 
their power that they even attempted to dispose of the Persian 
throne. But the Persian Ariaeus, to whom they offered it, 
declined the proposal. They then compelled the Persians to 
make an agreement as to their return march, and did not lose 
heart even when their generals were put to death by the craft 
of Tissaphernes. The wise counsels of one of them, the 
Athenian Xenophon, a pupil of Socrates, restoreil their 
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confidence. They selected Cheirisophus as general, and 
began their retreat amidst a swarm of foes, Xenophon acting 
as adviser and doing his best to maintain their courage and 
discipline. They could not return by the way they had come, 
as they would have been overwhelmed in the vast plains by 
the superior force of tlic enemy. They had to march north- 
wards across inounbun ranges to the TJack Sea, through a 
hostile countrj', the roads of which were entirely unknown to 
them. And the retreat was one which had no resemblance to 
that of Napoleon from Kussia or that of the Athenians from 
Syracuse. But that this was the result, that it was not a 
march to destruction but to victor^', was due not to chance 
but to the merit of the men who accomplished it. Even 
granting that in the two instances quoted exposure to heat 
and cold was more fatal than in the retreat of the Ten 
Thousand, and that the Syracusans and Eussians were more 
formidable opponents than the Persians, }et the country 
which the Ten Thousand had to traverse was more unknown 
to them than Kussia was to the French, and the march was a 
longer one. It lasted eight months. Their route led them 
first along the left bank of the Tigris, northwards through the 
mountains of the Carduchi (Kurds). Then, harassed by the 
wild and warlike Carduchi in the rear, and by the troops of 
Orontes in front, they crossed the Centrites (now Buhtan- 
schatt), the boundary river between the Carduchi country 
and Armenia, and made their w'ay, amid severe privations 
and hardships, through the snow -clad mountains of this 
district west of Lake Van, till in the month of February 
or March, 400, they arrived at Trapezus, and greeted the 
long looked-for sea with the joyous cry of “ OaXarra, 
OdXaTTal” This march perhaps shows the character of the 
race in its most favourable light, more than any other exj)loit 
of the Greeks. Although they had joined the standard in 
the hope of gain, they obeyed freely -chosen leaders ; they 
remained loyal to their nationality, even in their religious 
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ceremonies, which they continued to perform as if they were 
in Greece. They presented a firm and united front, and 
so triumphed over every obstacle. It is worthy of note that, 
although they were commanded by a Spartan, an Athenian 
kept them together ; and he did it in genuine Greek fashion, 
by the example of his own personal bravery and by a proper 
use of the art of speech. Hence the retreat of the Ten 
Thousand proves that in the year 400 the Greeks were just 
as little degenerated as a hundred years previously. These 
mercenaries were by no means the moral flower of the nation ; 
and if a chance collection of men like this behaved in such an 
exemplary manner, what might not bo expected from the 
Greeks as a whole, if they were well led ? The retreat is also 
a proof that democracy was after all the best constitution for 
the Greeks ; for freely-rendered obedience, secured by the 
oratorical power of an energetic man, was the salvation of the 
Ten Thousand. 

When the force, to the number of over 9000, reached the 
, sea, the real dangers which had threatened them from the 
barbarians were succeeded by petty but all the more vexatious 
annoyances from the country folk and nominal friends. For 
the Spartans, who at this time were powerful in the country 
round the Bosporus, put every possible obstacle in their way 
in order not to wholly lose the favour of the victorious 
Artaxerxes. They were dragged hither and thither in the 
neighbourhood of Byzantium, under all kinds of pretexts, 
with the result that they marched from place to place, first 
on their own account, and then in the service of the Thracian 
Prince Seuthes, until finally they once more turned their arms 
against Persia. 

The reason for this was that w'ar had after all at last broken 
out between Sparta and Persia. Tissaphernes, by v^^ay of 
reward for his achievements, had been sent to Asia Minor 
again as satrap of Greater Phrygia and Ionia, and as Karanos 
of Further Asia. He now undertook to incorporate all the 
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Greek cities on the coast into tlie Persian empire, ami with 
this object began by laying siege to Cyme. The Greeks of 
Asia Minor thereupon asked the Spartans, as the leaders of 
the whole of Greece, for help. Like Croesus on a former occa- 
sion, the lonians now recognized the Spartan supremacy over 
Greece. The Spartans took the lonians under their protec- 
tion. Persia had behaved in too contemptible a manner; an 
empire which 10,000 foreigners had been able to march 
through would not, thought the Spartans, be in a position to 
offer resistance. They therefore sent orders to Ti,s.=aphcrnes, 
as they had formerly done to Cyrus, to leave the Greeks alone, 
and when this injunction rvas of course disregarded they 
despatched Thimbron to Asia with an army consisting of 
Lacedaemonians, some other Peloponnesians and Athenians. 
Aljout 8000 men of the Cyrus expedition who joined them 
were valuable auxiliaries. Some successes were actually 
achieved. Part of Aeolis was conquered, and the descendants 
of Demaratus and Gongylus who were settled there joined 
the Greeks. But on the whole the result did not correspond 
to their anticipations. What had been achieved under the 
stress of necessity and by freely elected leaders could not be 
attained under the command of a Thimbron, who besides 
allowed his troops to ill-treat their own allies. His successor 
Dercyllidas (after the autumn of 399), who was called Sisyphus 
on account of his wiliness, accomplished somewhat more. He 
disarmed Tissaphernes by means of a treaty, and wrested the 
whole of Aeolis from Pharnabazus in eight days, whereupon 
the latter also concluded a truce with him. He protected the 
Thracian Chersonese by erecting a wall, captured the city of 
Atarneus, and finally, by his resolute attitude at the meeting 
of the rival armies in the valley of the Jlaeandcr, induced 
Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus to conclude a longer truce with 
him (397). The idea was to negotiate quietly for a peace in 
which the Greek cities of Asia Minor should be recognized as 
independent.® This was a gooil beginning, but it was not 
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m:iiiitaineJ in tlic same spirit. Tlio tS[)La't;ins did not put 
forth all their .strength ag.-iinst rer.si.i. They wanted to use 
their power to obtain absolute control of Greece ; they de- 
sired, in other words, to carry out Lysander’s system without 
Lysander. They thought that they were strong enough to 
oppose Persia and their own adv'crsaries in Greece with success 
at the same time. They began by paying off an old score. The 
Eleans had thwarted them in many ways in the course of the 
Peloponnesian War. They wci-e now to receive chastisement 
for this. They were called upon to set their Perioeci at 
liberty, and when this was refused the Spartans invaded 
Elis. The Eleans sought aid from Sparta’s enemies. But no 
one stirred, while their subjects as well as their neighbours in 
Arcadia and Achaia took advantage of this excellent oppor- 
tunity to join in the attack. For two years (398-397) King 
Agis devastated the Elean territory with Lacedaemonians and 
allie.s, among whom were Athenians, and at last Elis, which 
was torn by internal conflicts into the bargain, had to make 
up her mind to surrender not only Lepreum, which had always 
resisted her rule, but also Triphylia, the coast line including 
Pheia and Cyllene, and the district of Acrorea on the Arcadian 
frontier. The Eleans, however, did not lose their presidency 
of the 01ymj)ian games (397).'* 

Agis did not long survive these successes. After offering 
a tenth of the spoil at Delphi ho dioil in the year 397 li.C. 
A dispute now arose in Sparta a.s to who should succeed him, 
whether it should be Leotychides, a youth of fifteen, who 
called himself his son, but was regarded by many as the child 
of Alcibiado.s, or Agesilaus, brother of Agis and son of Arohi- 
damus, who was about forty-four years of age. Xenophon 
has conccnti'ated the points of the controversy into a short 
dialogue. No one appears to have believed in the legitimacy 
of Leotychides. But clever people might have used him as 
a means of gaining power for themselves, and conserpiontly 
there was a party which favoured his claims. Beside.i this 
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Agesilaus’ lameness was against him, a defect which was con- 
siileicJ unbecoming in a king of Sparta. Diopithes therefore, 
who was versed in the science of omens, urged that an oracle 
of Apollo had declared against a halting reign in Sparta. But 
Agi'silaus had a powerful supporter in the still influential 
Lysander, who replied that Apollo was light in referring to 
the disadvantages of a halting reign, hut that ho did not mean 
a king with a lame foot, but a king who was illegitimate 
and not of royal extnaction. This carried the day, and the 
Spartans elected Age.silaus. 

Agosilaus was a brave, simple and affable man, who had 
always behaved in the way expected of a genuine Spai’fiatc. 
And he maintained this blameless conduct throughout his 
whole life. So far as -we know he never came into conflict 
with the Ephors, who were the real political leaders of the 
city. If he influenced the policy of Sparta, he managed to 
do it without gii'ing offence to anybody. Lysander no doubt 
had only sufijiorted him because he thought he would find 
him a pliant tool. But the wily Spartan was as completely 
deceived in Agesilaus as he had been in Pharnabazus. Agesi- 
laus possessed the important characteristic of being always 
equal to the situation. A capable and unassuming citizen 
in private life, as king he did not relax in his obedience to the 
Ephors, but with every one else he upheld the royal dignity, 
and this Lysander was soon destined to experience, to the great 
satisfaction of the Spartans. 

Soon after his election Sparta was menaced by a great 
danger. As the king was offering sacrifice, all the omens 
pointed to a great calamity, and shortly afterwards a man 
came to the Ephors and informed them that a certain Cinadon, 
a Spartiate, but not one of the d/aotot or peers, consequently 
a man who was probably too poor to pay his contribution to 
the Syssitia, was at the head of a conspiracy’. He said that 
Cinadon had told him to count the enemies in the market- 
place of Sparta when it was full of people ; the apjjellation 
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of enemy he gave to the kings, the Ephors, the Gerontes, ami 
other members of the privileged class. They amounted alto 
gether to about forty out of the 4000 present, consequently to 
one in a hundred. He added that Cinadon had u.sed similar 
language to many people. All the Helots and Perioeci, he had 
said, would be glad to get rid of the handful of Spartan 
leaders, and were even ready to eat them alive. AVhen ho 
was asked where the arms would come from for carrying out 
the rebellion, he replied that the conspirators possessed arms, 
that they were to be had in all the ironworkers’ shops, and 
that every workman had his iron tools. The Ephors deter- 
mined to get rid of this dangerous individual. They knew 
him well, for they had often employed him on confidential 
missions. They therefore sent him out of the city with a 
Scytale, hut gave him an escort which took him prisoner on 
the road and brought him back to Sparta ; an arrest in Sparta 
itself would have been too hazardous a proceeding. He was 
brought to trial, scourged through the streets of the city in 
order to inspire the disaffected with terror, and put to death 
■with his fellow conspirators.® 

We have lost sight of affairs in Asia for the space of a year 
and must now return to them. There had boon a pause in 
the war between Sparta and Persia at the end of the year 397 
and the beginning of 396 ; but in the summer of 396 it broke 
out afresh. Xenophon gives the following account of it. 

A Syracusan named Herodas ciime to Sparta with the story 
that he had heard and seen in Phoenicia, that a Persian fleet 
of 300 triremes was being equipped, but that its destination 
was unknown. It was naturally assumed that these prepara- 
tions were aimed at Sparta. This turned out to be the case, 
and the following was the chain of causes which led up to it. 
After the battle of Aegospotami the Athenian Conon had fled 
to Evagoras, king of Salamis in Cyprus, a potentate who was 
very friendly to the Greeks, and from there he offered his 
services to Artaxerxes when the latter became involved in war 
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with Sparta. Sparta having supported Cyrus, it was natural 
for an Athenian to side with Artaxerxes. Through the 
agency of Pharnabazus he received a commission to collect a 
fleet for the Persians in Caria and Lycia. 

The information brought by Herodas threw the Spartans into 
a state of considerable excitement. On the whole a patriotic 
feeling prevailed in the Peloponnese. The poet and musician 
Timotheus was at that time arousing the enthusiasm of the 
Greeks by his Persae. Lysander proposed to send Agesilaus 
with thirty Spartiates, 2000 Neodamodes, and about 6000 allies 
to Asia. He hoped to regain his own influence abroad and 
to reinstate the decarchies which had been abolished by the 
Spartans, for he thought that Agesilaus, who owed him so 
much, would follow his advice. It was fortunate that Egypt 
had just revolted ; this prevented the Persians from making 
such a display of power in Asia Minor as would have been 
possible under other circumstances. Agesilaus set out and 
took Lysander with him among the thirty Spartiates. Athens, 
Thebes, Corinth, and Argos sent no contingents. The king was 
desirous of beginning his campaign in a specially solemn 
manner. He went to Aulis and intended, like a second Aga- 
memnon, to offer a sacrifice there for a prosperous voyage to 
Asia. The Boeotarchs, however, had heard of his intentions, 
and as he would not sacrifice according to the customs of 
Boeotia, they had the offerings thrown from the altar in his 
presence. The king protested and sailed for Asia in an angry 
mood and anxious about the issue of an expedition com- 
menced under such bad auspices. An army inferior in 
numbers to the body of mercenaries which had accompanied 
Cyrus was not calculated to inspire Persia with terror, or 
worthy of claiming to succeed Agamemnon.® 

Tissaphernes, who was not prepared for a regular war, now 
declared his readiness to allow the Greek cities of Asia Minor 
to retain their autonomy, if the Persian king would permit 
it. The truce was to continue until an answer was received 
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from him. Meanwhile he sent to Sosa for reiiifurceinents. 
Agesilaus agreed to tlie armistice and took up his re.sidence 
in Ephesus (.390). Here matters came to a rupture between 
him and L 3 'sander. The latter became an object of general 
attention ; everything centred round him, as he was so well 
known in Asia, and no one paid any heed to Agesilaus. The 
king put an end to this rather humiliating state of affairs in 
a very simple manner. He decided evcrj^ case against the 
views expressed by Ly.sander, with the result that the latter 
began to feel uncomfortable and asked to be employed on 
other service. His request was granted, and he gave proof of 
his capacity b}’ inducing a lieutenant of Pharnabazus, one 
Spithridates, to revolt from Persia. Meanwhile Tissaphernes 
on the arrival of his reinforcements threw off the mask and 
ordered Agesilaus to leave Asia. Thus war broke out afresh. 
Tissaphernes thought that Agesilaus would move in the 
direction of Caiia, and he collected the main body of his army 
there, leaving his cavalry in the Valley of the Maeandcr, in the 
hope that he would be able, in case of need, to crush Agesilaus 
with this arm alone. The latter, however, did not advance 
against him immediately. After a rcconnais.sancc in a 
northerly direction, which convinced him that he jnust have 
cavalry if he wishc<l to win the day, he procured them by a 
device which was afterwards imitated by the elder Scipio in 
iSicilv. Ho allowed the natives to furnish substitutes and 
horses in lieu of the personal service which had at first been 
demanded of them. Ephesu.s, where he spent the end of the 
winter of 396-5, resembled a camp, somewhat like Syracuse 
a short time previously, when Dionysius was preparing for his 
great campaign (see Chapter xi.) Such of the enemy as were 
captured he exposed naked, in order that their white skins 
might show how effeminate and little to be dreaded these 
Asiatics were. In the spring he took the field and gained a 
complete victory over the Persian cavalry on the Pactolus. 
This victory, it is true, did not place the neighbouring Sardis 
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in his power, but was the cause of the death of Tissaphernes. 
For I’arysatis, the implacable persecutor of every enemy of 
her beloved Cyrus, made the king believe that Tissaphernes 
was a traitor, and the king consequently sent his Chiliarchus 
or Vizier Tithraustcs with orders to remove him. The order 
was carried out ; Tissaphernes was arrested and executed at 
Celaenae (395). Tithraustcs now thought, with truly oriental 
naivete, examples of which have also been seen in Euiope, 
that .as the disturber of the peace had been removed, the 
Creeks might go home, they having done their duty. 
Sparta’s wishes, he announced, would be complied with ; the 
cities were to retain their autonomy, provided they paid their 
tribute to the king. Agesilaus gave the proper answer, that 
he must await orders from Sparta. Tithraustcs then suggested 
that he should spend the time in Pharnabazus’ province. 
Tithraustes of course was not sorry that his colleague should 
have this advantage. Agesilaus fell in with the proposal and 
marched northwards. Meanwhile the fleet also was increased 
and placed under his command, and he entrusted it to his 
brother-in-law Pisander. It had been of considerable size 
before, but had accomplished nothing of importance. In 396 
the Spartan Pharax had left Rhodes with 120 ships and 
surprised Conon, who at that time had only forty ships in 
the port of Caunus. Conon, however, fought his way out. 
After this Pharax was not even allowed to re-enter Rhodes, 
the island revolted from Sparta, and Conon captured a convoy 
on its way to the Spartans from Egypt. The Spartan naval 
force under Pisander was now reinforced by 120 more ships.' 

Thus the Spartans began to take up a threatening attitude 
towards the Persians both by land and sea. Tithraustes 
accordingly came to the conclusion that Persia would be in 
a better position if she could stir up their own countrymen 
against the Spartans. Sparta had but few friends left in 
Greece. If the numerous Greek states, which had been 
insulted and humiliated by Sparta, and were willing and 
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ready to rise against her, couKl he jilaccd in a position to do 
so by subsidies of money, it was more than doubtful whether 
the Spartans, who had to contend with conspiracies at home 
into the bargain, could continue the war in Asia. 

NOTES 

Authorities for the period 403-362. The principal one is the 
Hellenica of Xenojihon, Books 3-7. This historical work has been 
comprehensively and accurately criticized by Breitenbach in the 
introduction and notes to his edition, 2 vols. Berl. 1874 ; for the 
second half of this period (387-362) the researches of von Stern, 
in his Geschichte der .spartan, und theban. Hegemonie, Dorp. 1884, 
are inpiortant for the prominence given to Xenophon’s merit as 
well as for other reasons. In these books Xenophon is as impartial 
as is possible for a writer who had taken part in the events narrated. 
For his life cf. A. Bocpiette, De Xen. vita, Kdnigs. 1884. Xeno- 
phon, however, according to m.any critics is sujiposed to display 
jiartiality, and two alleged sin.s of omission are in particular quoted 
a.s proof of it ; (1) He does not mention Epaminondas and 

Pehqiidas often enough or early enough, the former not till 7, 1, 
41, the latter oidy in 7, 1, 33 ; (2) he dues not refer to the 
founding of Megalopolis and Messene. But these omissions are 
not the result of partiality. The scanty reference to the two 
Thebans is due to the fact tliat Xenophon, with his old-fa.shioned 
republican feeling, which finds e.'cpression, for instance, in Demo- 
sthenes (c. Aristocr. 198), prefons to mention the community (ol 
Oijf^atoi) rather than their generals, and also to the peculiarity 
that he never gives any prominence to persons unless he has to 
describe individual traits of tlieir character from his own exjierience. 
In narrating the preservation of Sparta (6, 5, 30 32), where later 
writers, even opponents of Sj'arta, are fidl of praise of Age.silaus, 
he does not mention him at all ; he does nut even mention his 
own son on the occasion of the latter’s death, which was so famous 
in antiquity. This being the ca.se, it is quite possible for him to 
say “ tlie Thebans” without wisidng to disparage Ejianiinondas. 
In omitting the e.xploits of Pelopidas in the north he has at all 
events not injured the fame of Thebes. His non-mention of the 
founding of Megalopolis and Messene is certainly a defect, but it 
is not caused by partiality. Xenophon had no gift for universal 
history, and only related events of which he believed he had some 
special knowleilge. But many passages in hi.s hi.story prove that he 
w'as impartial ; (1) A.s regards Thebes, his splendid eulogy of 
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Ejiaiiiiiuimlas, 7, 5, 8, 18 seij. (2) As ref'anls Alliens, his 
recognition of the ability of Ijihicrates. (3) As regards Sj'arta, 
his blame of the oppression of Thebes, which an enemy of Sparta 
could not have ex]jresse<l better, 5, 4, 1 ; the description of the 
inglorious march of Agesilaus through the Pelojjonnese, 4, 5, 18 ; 
the account of the intrigues which, owing to Agesilaus’ weakness of 
character, brought about the acquittal of Sphodrias, 5, 4, 25-34 ; his 
description of the feebleness of Sjiarta, when the Thessalians ap- 
pealed for aid, 6, 1, 2 seq. ; his repetition of the truths which 
Autocles tells the Spartans, who can make no reply to them, C, 3, 
7, — and many other instances. See also Chajiter xii. Xeno]ihon 
is a candid, amiable writer, who as a genuine Socratic eschews 
all phrase-making, and his critics themselves recognize his ex- 
cellence by reproducing his best narratives at length. 

The rrext authority in point of importance is Diodorus, whose 
books Nos. 14 and 15 deal with this jieriod. Diodorus, whom I 
have already discussed in vol. ii. p. lOO seep, aimed at writing a 
general history in annalistic form. But his chronology is often 
useless (in these two books among others) for the following reasons; 
(1) His year is an impossible one, because he heads it with the 
names of Athenian archons and Roman consuls who did not hold 
office during the same period. ■ If, as sometinres happens, the year 
liegiirs nine nronths before the archon’s entrance into office (vol. 
ii. p. 110) the confusion is still greater. If he had oirly adojited 
a rule anil begun and ended his year always at the same time, it 
would not have been so ba<l. But he has not done this ; his 
nominal years embrace every po.ssible division of time, montbs or 
years indi.scriminately (cf. notes to Chapter v.), and we can never 
conclude from the feet that he relates a definite event in a definite 
year that it hajipened at that date, even in his own opinion. (2) 
What, however, makes his year such a chronological monstrosity is 
that he never really tried to write as an annalist, but on a distinct 
system, that i.s, in accordance with the internal connection of 
events. This is why he often brings the history of several years 
into one year, and the heading of archons and consuls often has no 
internal connection with what is narrated under it. It merely 
marks divi.sions in his books. — This criticism of Diodorus’ deceptive 
chronology leads us to his merits as a writer, to his endeavour to 
grasp the hidden relations of things. But we must go a step 
farther. He not only pursued a sy.stem, he was also an artist — a 
point which does not seem to have been hitherto noticed. He was 
guided in his choice and arrangement of materials by artistic 
princijdes. His division into books is regulated by their contents. 
Each po.ssesses an internal unity, which is produced by tlie pro- 
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minence given to one or more personalities or ineiileiifs. Events 
which have Imt slight eonnectioii with these are treateil with greater 
bievity, hecause eacli hook must not exceed a certain length. And 
as the worlil, the hi.story of which Diodoru.s relates, is divided into 
three lairts, the Ea.st, Greece Proper, and the AVest, id vliicli the first 
and second are closely connected, and as fir.st the one and then the 
other assuino.s greater prominence, it follows that the events of the 
section which happens to be less prominent at the moment are treated 
in less detail by him than they really deserve. Of the liook.s which 
describe the fourth century, the 14th (404-3.S7) centres in the 
history of the elder Dionysius ; the 15th (.3SC-3(J1) relates the 
rivalry of Thebes, Sparta, and Athens; in the Idth (3(;i-33C) 
Philip is the chief character; in the 17th (;?35-324) Alexander 
predominates to such an extent that during the.se twelve years the 
general history of Italy and Sicily is omitted. This circuin.^tance 
has g'ivcn rise to the conjecture that we have not the complete 
text of Diodoru.s’ 1 7th book; cf. Droysen, Hellenismu», 1, 2, 309, 
and Gros.ser, Croton, 1, 04. Even if this be so, the principle to 
which I have referred would still hold good. There cannot be 
much mis.-ing from Bk. 17, and in other books the omissions are 
perceptible enough. The sjieci.al attention paid by Diodorus to 
Dionysius in the 14th book makes Jiim jiass over the accession of 
Agesilaus to the throne, which after all was a noteworthy event. 
Because Greece proper chiefly occupies him in Bk. 1 5, he has no 
space to say much of Dionysius, who must, however, have done a 
good deal at that time, while as regards Dionysius the younger he 
re.serves everything for Bk. 10, and does not mention him till the 
year 359, when he had been nine years on the tlimne. Even the 
number of the chapters devoted to the great divisions of the world 
is instructive as to the character of Diodorus’ work. In the 14th 
book the West takes up .sixty-eight chapters, and Greece and Asia 
only' forty-nine, of uhich moreover thirteen are devoted to the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand. In the 15th book, on the other 
hand, the IVe.st i'eceive.s only ten chapters to the eighty-four on the 
East. In Bk. IG the West obtains thirty-one to the sixty-seven 
given to the Ea.st, Hence in many years neither East nor West 
are mentioned at all, not hecau.se nothing happened in that jiart of 
the world to interest Diodoru.s, hut because he cannot spare the 
space for it. In the 14th hook nothing happens for four years in 
the East (398, 397, 38.9, 388), while in the 15th book this section 
of the world is only unnoticed for two years (384, 379) and the 
We.st, on the other hand, has twenty years disregarded out of 
twenty-six. In Bk. 16 the We.st is not mentioned in twelve years 
out of twenty-four, the East in only two. Whether these considera- 
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lions increase tile value of Diodorus as a lusturical autliority is 
anotlicr ciuestion. The selection and arrangement of material in 
the 14th book, with which we are concerned in chajis. 1-4 and 
11, present a kind of artistic balance in the coinjiarisons of 
similar phenomena in the East and in the IVest — tyrants in both 
ipiarters, wars with Persia in the East, with Carthage in the 
West. The coiicliisioii of the book is written for elfect. Three 
iiiijiortaiit event.s, which mark the .success of the barbarians and 
tj'rants, are described in the same year; the King’s Peace, 
Dionysius’ victory over Ehcgiiim (immediately after he laid been 
derided at Olympia, so that he should not be successful at every 
point), and the sacking of Koine by tbe Gauks (cc. 110-117). The 
14th is the despots’ book. Many of the details in Bk. 14 are 
wrong, e.rj. the date of the rule of the Thirty, and paiticiilars of 
the Boeotian and Corintliian AVars, the battle of Coroiiea for 
instance. According to c. 35 Anytus and Meletiis w'ere put to 
death aKpiroil For Diodorus’ mi.stakes in Bk. 15 see notes to 
Chapter v. In the 14tli book, apart from the history of Sicily, tlie 
accounts of events in Asia and the north are useful (cc. 311, 79, 82). 

Tliere remains the question of the authorities which Diodorus 
himself used. The answer to it is certainly of very little jiractical 
use, since we know too little of Ephorus and Theopoinpus, who are 
the princi]ial writers in question, to be able to say that this or that 
is to be received or rejected because it comes from Theopoinpus or 
Ephorins, But science cannot accept these considerations of utility 
as decisive. Tlie proof of the e.\i.stence of a lost author in an 
extant one is a scientific problem. But in this investigation of 
sources critics should have proceeded from the known to the 
unknown, and should have begun by ascertaining the methods 
of Diodorii.s himself. His choice of language and mode of describ- 
ing certain facts which are repeated should have been examined, 
and if differences in these respects were discovered in different 
parts of his work, the origin of such differences should have been 
inquired into, and then perhaps diversity in the authorities used 
by him woiilil have become apparent. But this plan has hitherto 
been too little pursued. A noteworthy beginning, however, has 
been made liy L. Brocker, Untersuchiingen uber Diodor, Guteisl. 
1879, and Moderne Qiiellenforschcr nnd antike GeschicliDsclireiber, 
Innsbr. 1882. Stern, Tlieopompus eine Han]itquelle Diodors, 
Strassb. 1889, proceeds in a more one-sided fashion. Cf. generally 
Bauer’s Jahresli. uber Griech. Gcschichte, Calvary, 1889. In the 
following remarks, by taking a subject frequently treated by 
Diodorms, the descrijition of battles, I will endeavour to show in 
what way he w'orkeil. The result will be of value for tlie use of 
VOL. Ill C 
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Diodorus. I take as a basis the descrijjtioiis of the battles of 
Plataea and Leuetra, which some writers have pronounced to he 
alike and others very ditferent. The truth i.s that the two battles 
have been described by Diodorus in such a way that the different 
progress of each is clearly discernible, hut that he has enibelhshed 
them both with the same flowers of speech, which convey the 
impression that the course of events in each was similar. In this 
respect the following passages from cc. 11, 31, 32 (Plataea) and 15, 
55, 56 (Leuetra) correspond. At first the two armies fight 
bravely: •yerraiws dywrifd/zcros (11, 31); cKfln/nos d/icf>oTepo)i> 
dyon'ifo/iei/aiv (15, 55) ; then comes the change brought about by 
the deaths of Mardonins and Cleombrotus : cos per oi?v a-vvtjiaive 
Tor M, — TrpoKirSnrenetr, uTeperor to Setror (11, 31); 

eas per onr d /3ao-iAers e^ij — dSijAos lyr fj poirij (15, 55) ; eTret 
8’ o Te M. dyoivifdperos iKOvji.tn'i eVecre — irpos (^vyy-jv (oppi^cror 
(11, 31); cTret S’ outos irdvra /ctVSnror vTToperwr — y)pu>iK(o's 
jia)(^o/J.(vos — eTeAei'Ti/crc — reKpwr jtAjj^os lcropev9yj (15, 65); 
eirtKeiperur 8e Tiur 'EAAip'wr (11, 31) ; eTrtKeipcrot Tofs <f>(vyov(Ti 
(15, 56). The plan is the same. Similar phrases, however, occur 
in most of the battles describeil by Diodorus in Bk.s. 11-17, of 
those used for Leuetra the following two especially: (1) that 
for a long time dSrjXoi ijr ■>) poirrj t/}s rtKr;s, and (2) that at first 
a'l Te udATiyyes eo’jjpatror Trap’ dp<ftOT€pois to TroAeptKor Kal 
o-nrvjAdAa^ar at Svretpets, on which point Schubert (Agathokles, 
20) is to be corrected ; he thinks he recognizes the hand of Duns 
in these trumpet-blast,s, whereas they have already appeared in 
13, 45, where Duris cannot be the foundation of the narrative; 
they are part of Diodorus’ idea of a battle. Almost all the battles 
and sieges in Bks. 11-17 are on the same plan as Plataea and 
Leuetra. The descriptions are never exactly alike ; the central 
facts are always different, as the battles themselves were, but these 
main facts Diodorus reganled as raw material, which he thought 
would be unpalatable to his readers unless he seasoned it and dished 
it up with the same condiment.s. Every regular battle begins 
with trumpet-blasts and shouting ; then all fight bravely, and 
the issue i.s doubtful; ‘many’ are killed and ‘a good many’ 
wounded ; then, if it can be managed, the leader of one army falls 
(for without this there would be no reason why one side should get 
the better of the other), and then this army takes to flight pursued 
by the victors. A proper battle is bound to have these three 
accompaniments: — noise, bravery, and good luck. This holds 
good for the period from 480 to about 320, and for Asia, Greece, 
and Sicily. As it is impossible that a single authority could have 
been available for this period and these different parts of the 
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world, llu' iiifeix'iice is that Diodorus was not a more cojiyist; lie 
must have woiked up tlie language of Ins authorities. A\’e eannot 
say from whom lie borrowed his fine phrases and his regulation 
battle ; if from Eplioru.s, then Tlieopompus ami Timaens had to 
undergo tlie same treatment wlien they were made use of. In 
Bks. 18-20 the language is much less stereotyped ; Ifi, 41-52 is 
also of a different character. Diodorus evidently did not proceed 
on the same methoils in every part of his work, a fact which is also 
not unimportant. Here and there we can prove the origin of the 
authority used by Diodoru-s. Xenophon 4, 2 and 3 is the oiiginal 
source of Diod. 14, 83, 84, which appears from the agreement in 
the sequence of the events narrated, an agreement not warranted 
bj' the facts. Diodorus relates the following in the same order as 
Xenophon : the battle at Corinth (Xcn. 4, 2, 9-23) ; the march of 
Agesilaus to the northern boundary of Greece proper (Xen. 4, 3, 
1) ; the battle oft' Cnidus (Xen. 4, 3, 11); Agesilaus at Coronea 
(Xen. 4, 3, 15). 

We come to the final question — What is the value of Diodorus 
for us i In his chronology he almost always presents problems 
which have to be solved with the aid of passages in other writers ; 
his chronology is only trustworthy in cases where a detailed 
narrative is spread over several years, as in Sicily. As regards 
facts, he is indispensable for Sicily, supjdemcntary for Greece, and 
of great value for Asia. His importance, apart from his material, 
wdiich is often valueless, lies in the fact that he is a writer of 
universal history, and that ho groups his details with a certain 
amount of skill. See the notes to Chapter xv. His omission of a 
fact proves nothing, owing to the principles which I have described 
as guiding him in the division of his subject-matter. This point 
has to be kei^t in view also for Roman hi.story. We can never 
conclude from the fact that an event is not to be found in Diodorus 
that it did not happen. 

Plutarch’s biographies of Lysander, Agesilaus and Artaxerxes 
contain many passages which illustrate the character of individuals. 
The Artaxerxes is an excellent account of the de.spotism of Persia ; 
Ctesias, who is unreliable in other respects (definitive condemnation 
in Spiegel, Eranische Alterthumskunde, 2, 242-244), was well 
informed on these matters ; cf. Haug, Die Quellen Plutarchs in der 
Lebensbeschr. der Griechen, Tub. 1854; also Smyth, A Study 
of Plutarch’s Life of Artaxerxe-s, Leijiz. 1881, and Mantey' in the 
Progr. Greifenb. 1888. His Ly.sander contains valuable informa- 
tion about Lysander’s projects and death, the latter probably from 
Boeotian sources. Theo[’nmpus is probably used a good deal in 
his Agesilaus ; Sachse supposes Ephoru.s, Die Quellen P. in der 
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Lebensb. des Age&ilaos, Schleiz, 1888. For Plutarch’s habit ot 
paying less attention to sequence of dates than to connection of 
subject, see below note 1. 

Of the works of Cornelius Nepos the Thrasybulus, Conon, 
Iphicrates, Chabrias, Timotheus, Datames, and Agesilaus belong to 
this period. The numerous historical mistakes in these biographies 
have been set forth by Nipperdey in his larger edition (2nd ed. by 
Lupus, Berl. 1879). Justinus, end of Bk. 5 and Bk. C, is almost 
wholly useless. There is much useful matter in Polyaenu.s, on whom 
cf. Melber, Ueber den AVerth und die Quellen der Strategemensamml. 
Polyaens, Supplementary vol. No. xiv. of the Jahrb. f. class. Phil, 
pp. 419-688. — The inscriptions, C. I. A. vol. ii. ; the most imiiort- 
ant are in Dittenberger and Hicks. 

Of modern historical compilations of the period down to 
362 B.c. may be mentioned ; Lachmann, Qeschichte Griechenlands 
vom Ende des pelop. Krieges bis Alexander, Leipz. 1839, Sievers, 
Geschichte Griechenlands vom Ende des pelop. Krieges bis zur 
Schlacht bei Mantineia, Kiel, 1840, as well as the work of von 
Stern, referred to on p. 14. Cf. also for details the .above-mentioned 
edition of the Hellenioa by Breitenbach, and the notes to the 6th 
edition of Curtins’ Gr. Gesch. Blass also. Die griech. Beredsamkeit, 
Bd. I. und II., enters into much detail. For the whole of this 
volume cf. lastly the copious collection of materials in Hermann’.s 
Staatsalterth. § 169 seq. 

1. Unjust rule of the Spartans, Xen. 3, 5, 11 seq. Cf. vol. ii. 

of this history, p. 533. — For Lysander see Plut. Lys. 18-22. In 
Miletus he promised on oath to spare the leaders of the demos, 
and when 800 of them left their hiding-places on the faith of this 
promise, he handed them over to the oligarchs, who put them to 
death. Lysander outwitted by Pharnabazus, Plut. Lys. 20 : wpos 
Kpyra yyi'oei and ovk ap ’OSccrcreiis ottic alpvXos 

povos. That Lysander did not go to Libya before he returned to 
Attica, as Plutarch (Lys. 21) asserts, is proved by Grote, 5'y 149 ; 
there was not sufficient time for it. 

2. Xenophon’s Anabasis is of course our authority for the 
expedition of Cyrus and the retreat of the Ten Thousand. Diod. 
14, 19-31 has a somewhat different account, which can be traced 
through Ephorus to Soph.aenetus, who no doubt is referred to in 
Anab. 5, 8, 1. Cf. also Neubert, De Xen. anabasi et Diodori de 
Cyr. exped. etc., Leipz. 1881. For Clearchus, cf. AATldt, De 
Clearcho, Koln, 1882. — Of modern writers cf. for geographical and 
military purposes the works often quoted by von Treuenfeld in 
Der Zug der 10,000 Griechen, Naumb. 1890, of Ainsworth, Koch, 
Strecker (1886), Hertzberg (also in Pauly’s B. E. 1, 933-38), the 
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j'assages in liustow-Kochly, Grote, ami Spiegel, Eranij^clie Alter- 
tliuiiipkimde, 2, 434-458. — The name Cuiiaxa only occurs in Pint. 
Art. 8. 

3. For the state of Sparta at that period of. Bazin, La repuhliiiue 
(les Laced, de Xenophon, Par. 1885, and Fleischamlerl, Die spartan. 
Verfa-ssung hei Xenophon, Leipz. 1888. — For Tis.sijihernes cf. 
Nicolai, Die Politik des Tiss. 18G9. For the affairs of Asia in the 
fourth century cf. also P. Krumhholz, Die Asia minori.s satrapis 
Persicis, Lips. 1883. — Thihron and Dereyllidas (also Dercylidas) / 
Xen. Bk. 3 and Diod. 14, 35-38. Xenophon (3, 1, 10 seip) gives] 
a charming account of the way in which Dereyllidas made game of 1 
the wicked Midia.s. 

4. IVar with Elis, Xen. 3, 2, 21-31 ; Diod. 14, 17, 34, the 
notes of Breitenbach to Xen. 3, 2, 21, and those of Curtius, 3, 744. 
According to Pausanias, 5, 4, 8 and 6, 2, 8, the Eleans celebrated 
a victory gained over the Spartan.sat Olymjda by erecting a trophy 
there, which Gardner, Coins of Elis, Numisin. Chron. 1879, p. 241, 
thinks is referred to on a beautiful Elcan silver coin, which Head 
also reproduces, H. N. 355, No. 233. The Nike has a palm 
branch in her hand. 

5. Agesilaus. His accession, Xen. 3, 3, 1-4 ; Pint. Ages. 3 ; 
Lys. 22. Can the Diopitlies who interpreted the oracle be the 
same Diopithes who accused Anaxagoras in Athens more than 30 
years previously. Modern writers on Agesilaus : Hertzherg, Das 
Leben des Konigs Agesilaos IL, Halle, 1856, and Roc. by Herhst, 
N. Jahrb. Bd. 77 ; also Hertzherg in Pauly’s B. E. 1^, 4 ; Buttmann, 
Leben des Agesilaos, Halle, 1872. — Many writers endeavour to 
find more in Agesilaus than there is proof for. At first he is said 
to have had Panhellenic ideas, but afterwards to have become a 
convert to a utilitarian Spartan patriotism. If, however, we bear 
in mind that he wuas over fifty years of age when this change is 
said to have occurred, it is more probable that his conduct through- 
out is explicable on the theory that he was a model Spartan, who 
always obeyed the orders of the Ephors. He was always a 
‘utilitarian.’ — Conspiracy of Cinadon, Xen. 3, 3, 4-11. 

6. Sacrifice at Anlis, Pint. Ag. 6. — War in Asia, Xen. 3, 4 ; 
Pint. Ag. 6 seq.; Lys. 23, 24. — Lysander was one of the 30 
Spartiates .sent as trx'fi/SovXoi to the king. According to Pint. Ag. 8, 
Agesilaus humiliated him by appointing him his KpioSaiTijii (a court 
official, something like the German ‘ Truchse!!.s ’) and saying rev orr 
ffepaTrereTaxrav Tor c/rur KpeoSalrrjv. Xenophon joined Agesilaus 
at this time. 

7. P’or the po.sition of Tithraimtes as Chiliarcli, see Nop. Con. 4 
with the note by Nii>]ierdey, and note 4 to Chapter ixvii. of 
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this volume. Death of Tis.saiiliernes, Xeii. 3, 4, 25 ; DioJ. 14, 80. 
— The Spartan fleet, Xen. 3, 4, 28, with the notes of Breitenbach ; 
Diod. 14, 79. — Conou and the Persian.^, Diod. 14, 39 ; I’liit. Ait. 
21 ; Ctes. 62, according to which Ctesias, Artaxerxes’ physician and 
the subsequent historian, conducted the negotiations between 
Cunon and the king. He also acted as Persian agent in Sparta 
and Rhodes. Evagoras as go-between for Conon and the king. 
Pans. 1, 3, 1. The statement of Herodas in Xen. 3, 4, 1 makes 
Tissapliernes the chief instigator of the nav'al war, while, according 
to Xep. Con. 2, he had an understanding with Agesilaus. Evi- 
dently a game of intrigue on a grand scale, the details of which we 
cannot now unravel, was being jdayed at that time in Asia Minor, 
ami these manceuvres of every man against his neighbour con- 
tinued up to the downfall of the Persian emjiire. The remark of 
Xenophon 3, 4, 18 is characteristic of the Spartan mind : ottov 
yap ai'Spes Ocovs /rer (refiowTO^ rd Se woArptA'd dirAoter, TreiOap- 
Se peXeri^i fv, rroji oi’k c/kos kvravOa irdfra luard iXTriSm' 
ily(tOij)v eu’ui. Piety, military exercises, and obedience to orders 
are the foundations of a sound state. 



CHATTER II 

INTERNAL CONDITION OE THE OTHER GREEK STATES, ESPE- 
CIALLY OF A'lTIEN'S— CONDEMNATION OF SOCRATES 

Among the rivals of Sjiarta in Greece Athens held the first 
place. She was by no means so weak as might have been 
expected after the severe defeat she had suffered. Her 
commerce, the basis of her strength, had taken a fresh start. 
For a long time the trade of tlie Aegean Sea had centred in 
Athens, and although the monopoly which had brought so 
much life into the Piraeus no longer cxi.sted, and the en- 
franchi.sed cities and islands could tr.adc with whom they 
liked, still many of the inhabitants from force of habit took 
their wares to Athens, where they were still sure of firuling a 
good market. The Athenians were thus able gradually to 
recover from the injuries which they had received. The 
influx of people set in motion by Lysander in order to 
compel the city to capitulate, had been followed by as decided 
an emigration. There being few cleruchies left, all those who 
had sufficient strength went as mercenaries to Asia or other 
countries, wherever war happened to be going on. Conon 
had shoivn them the way. By this means Athens was purged 
of many dubious elements, and the condition of those wlio 
remained behind was materially improved. 

It was a great advantage that the oligarchic party, M'hieh 
had so long been the source of the greatest difficulties, h.ad 
destroyed itself by the lad use which it had made of its 
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power. In the fourth century we find no trace in Athens of the 
fear of falling into the liands of the oligarchs or of the 
Spartans, of the apprehension which from the time of Cimon 
to that of Critias had kept the minds of the Athenians in a 
state of perpetual agitation. The Hetairiae have disappeared. 
Everybody is either content with the democracy or at all 
events takes good care not to let his dislike appear in action. 
The democratic constitution is never called in question. It 
also conduced to internal peace that Alcibiades, the man 
whose restless ambition had caused the worst complications, 
was no longer alive. He had been assassinated during the 
rule of the Thirty at Melissa in Phrygia by order of Pharna- 
bazus, as he was on his way to the Persian king. The men 
who were sent on this errand set fire to the house in which 
he was living and shot him from a distance when he was 
escaping from it. Accounts differ considerably as to the 
immediate cause of his assassination, as is natural in an event of 
this kind. This much is certain, that every power at that 
time, the Spartans and the Persians, Agis and Lysander, the 
Thirty and Cyrus, hated the man who had played fast and 
loose with every one of them, and so he was bound to fall. The 
only place where his life would have been in safety was Susa, 
at the court of the king, the protector of all Greek renegades, 
and that is why he wanted to take refuge there. His death 
was a loss to no one, and a positive gain to Athens. For 
otherwise he might perhaps have returned there once more, 
and he could only, have brought confusion in his train. "What 
Athens needed now was hard work, and not adventurous 
plunges into the unknown, such as appealed to the brilliant 
genius of an Alcibiades.* 

As a matter of fact it was no easy task to set their house 
in order, especially to settle the legal questions relating to the 
possession of property. The victims of the Thirty had not 
only been injured in their civil rights but had also lost some 
of their property. The same point arose in Athens as in all 
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Greek states to which fugitive citizens returned. The latter 
demanded compensation for their losses. If, however, their 
property had been purchased in the meanwhile by others, 
were these bound to restore it without receiving an in- 
demnity ? If all the acts of the oligarchs were to be declared 
null and void, the discontent would hav'e only become still 
more general. This state of things has given rise to diffi- 
culties in all countries and in all ages. It is therefore greatly 
to the credit of Athens that she extricated herself from this 
embarrassment more successful!}' than many other Greek 
cities. The new measures adopted in Athens did not fan the 
flame of discontent. The actual credit of koeiiing the peace 
belongs to the democratic leaders of the State, to Thrasybulus 
and his colleagues, who personally set an excellent example 
by abandoning all claim to compensation for the property of 
which they had been deprived by the Thirty. By this means 
the zeal of others in asserting their rights was moderated and 
the way was paved for friendly compromise. 

The statute law also required examination. It was easy 
enough to say that the old enactments were to come into force 
again, but here too the practical difficulties were considerable. 
Legislation had often been effected by pseyhismata, many of 
which were in conflict with each other. It was therefore high 
time to take in hand a revision of them. On the motion of 
Tisamenus the mmotlietae were appointed for this purpose. To 
ari-ive at a proper decision they availed themselves of the 
assistance of a small number of persons who were specially 
versed in such matters. Among these was a certain Nico- 
machus, a man unworthy of the confidence reposed in him, 
who unduly delayed the completion of the task. Many 
foreigners had crept into the register of citizens. The old 
law of Solon was therefore enacted, which prescribed that 
only those who belonged to the community on the father’s 
and mother’s side should be Athenian citizens. 

These reforms were canied in the year of the Archon 
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Euclides (01. 9i, 4 or 40.‘>-2 B.C.), which consemiently forms 
ail important epoch in Atlicnian hLstory. It i.s also remarkable 
as the year in which the official use of the Ionic alphabet was 
commenced on the motion of Archinus ; this aliiliabet had 
special letters for long vowels and double consonants, which 
the old Attic alphabet did not possess. About this time too 
the old payments to citizens for attendance in the theatre 
and for serving in the law-courts and on the Council were 
re-introduced, and soon afterwards payment for attendance in 
the Assembl}' was enacted by Agyrrhius. All this proves 
that the finances of Athens were once more in a satisfactory 
condition. - 

In the period immediately subsequent to Euclides political 
intluoncc was mainly in the hands of Thrasybulus, who had 
rendered most signal service in the liberation of the city. 
Next to him Anytus, the accuser of Socrates, Agyrrhius, to 
whom wo have just refeiTcd, and lastly Cephalus and Ejiicrates, 
are mentioned as popular leaders. Cephalus was a first-rate 
orator and always deliberate in action ; he was able to boast 
at the close of his political career that he had never oven been 
accused of bringing forward an unconstitutional measure. 
Epicrates was distinguished by a Spartan simplicity of dress 
and manner.^ 

With the exception of Thrasybulus all these men were 
without genius, quite average individuals, but acceptable to 
the people for that very reason. Under the circumstances 
this was as it should be. The problem set before the Athenians 
was not to create new institutions, but simjily to restore such 
of the old ones as were serviceable, and for this purpose genius 
was not so much needed as industry and love of order. The 
finances had to be carefully administered if the debts left by 
the oligarchs (100 talents) were to be met, shijis of war 
built, the arsenal put in proper order, and the jreojile jiaid as 
well. And the leaders of the Athenian democracy achieved 
all thi.s. They' ruled in a .spirit of moderation. It would 
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have been well if they had observed this moderation in the 
ideal sphere also. But the enemies of the political aristocracy 
extended their jiersecution to the aristocracy of the intellect, 
as is proved by the prosecution of Socrates.'* 

Socrates had spent many years wandei'ing about his native 
city, a statuary by profes.sion but also a self-constituted ad- 
monisher of his fellow-men, who urged them to reflect on their 
daily life, devoid of ambition and self-seeking himself, per- 
forming his duties as a citizen loyally and fearles.sly, ugly in 
person but attached to all that was beautiful, surrounded by 
enthusiastic friends, most of them young men, stared at by 
the crowd as an eccentric individual, ami regarded with some 
suspicion, a.s if his behaviour were not so innocent as it 
ap])cared to be. He certainly was extremely obnoxious to 
many Athenians. He stood about in the streets and cross- 
examined people, not on the news of the day or city gossip, 
which would have been acceptable to most of them, but on 
their conception of the duty of man, and if in so doing he 
administered an indirect reproof to them, they thought it 
unseemly in the highest degree. It also happened occasionally 
that ho proved to a citizen that he was bringing up his children 
badly, and when the father afterwards saw that his son was 
following the ailvice of Socrates in preference to his own, he 
became enraged with the tiresome busy-body, who protended 
to know nothing himself. His worst crime, however, was his 
reputed hostility to the democracy. Hitherto he had passed 
through all the political revolutions of Athens unscathed ; now 
that the democracy was re-instated, he was accused by Meletus, 
Lycon, and Anytus of introducing new gods and corrupting 
the Athenian youth. The jury of more than 500 who were 
impanelled for the trial found him guilty by the small 
majority of five votes. His accusers had demanded the 
punishment of death in case of a verdict of guilty. A con- 
demned person, however, was entitled to make a counter- 
proposal with regard to his sentence; ami it is supposed, 
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looking to the smallness of the majority which had returned 
the verdict, that if he had demanded a lighter punishment, 
the jury would have consented to it. Instead of this he asked 
to be entertained in the Prytaneum — the highest honour 
which could be paid to an Athenian citizen. This was regarded 
as an insult to authority, and although in the end he intimated 
his willingness to pay a fine of thirty minae, sentence of death 
was voted by a larger majority than the verdict of guilty. 
The sentence, however, could not be carried out at once, 
because the sacred ship liad just started for Delos for the 
festival of Apollo, and no execution could take place in Athens 
until it returned. The consequence was that Socrates remained 
in prison for thirty days. He refused all offers of assistance 
to escape, declaring that he considered it -HTong to withdraw 
from the jurisdiction of his native city. He enjoyed his 
usual intercourse with his friends, and shortly before his 
death conducted the sublime dialogue on the immortality of 
the soul which is recorded by Plato in his Phaedo (396). 

There is not a shadow of proof that the charges preferred 
by his accusers had any foundation. It is true that Soerates 
often referred to a daimonion, or divine voice, which frequently 
warned him what to avoid ; but as he never tried to convert 
any one to a Ijelief in his daimonion, it is not true that he 
introduced new divinities. On the contrary, he was a zealous 
worshipper of the Athenian gods. Nor could any reasonable 
being assert that he corrupted young men ; as a matter of 
fact he onl}’ did them good service. The narrow-mindedness 
of the reigning democrats, who made Socrates responsible for 
the crimes of his brilliant pupils, Alcibiades and Critias, cost 
him his life. Intrinsically liis execution was an act of absolute 
injustice. Externally, from the point of view of formal law, 
it is beyond the reach of criticism, for the reason that the 
Athenian Heliasts were bound to decide solely in accordance 
with their own convictions, and the life of every individual 
was in the hands of the Athenian state. Socrates also proved 
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by his refusal to escape that he was, according to ancient 
ideas, just as good a citizen as his accusers. It is clear 
that the latter prosecuted him because they considered him 
a dangerous enemy of the democracy. Anytus was one of the 
chiefs of their party. Among the 550 or so jurymen, however, 
besides the zealous democrats and pious folk ivho were made 
to believe that Socrates really wished to introduce a new 
deity, there may also have been many persons to whom the 
philosopher had become obnoxious by reason of his inter- 
ference in their family affairs. 

It was also of no use to Socrates that the Deljihic oracle 
had some time previously, at the instance of fdiacrephon, 
declared him to be the wisest of the Hellenes. When it did 
not fall in with their vicw.s, the Athenians jiaid as little 
attention to the Deliihic oracle as the other Greeks ; and no 
one was entirely wrong in disregarding it, for it had occasion- 
ally made religion the tool of self-interest. Besides this, 
wisdom and jiioty are not the same thing. 

As a result we find that men of widely opposite views 
united in condemning Socrates to death. In .sjiite of this the 
popular conscience might have been aroused in good time, if 
his character had been rightly known. But this was not the 
case. The caricature of him presented by the comedy was 
better known than his real worth. He was out of the 
common run, and men of this stamp had become objects of 
detestation to the democrats of Athens since the days of 
Alcibiades and Critias. During the next few decades no man 
of genius enjoyed any permanent influence in Athens. 

The execution of Socrates is regrettable for the sake of 
Athens, which was incapable of taking full advantage of the 
virtues of her great citizen ; it is not regrettable in the 
interests of mankind, who cannot but gain by the death of a 
martyr, and still less is it so in the interests of the great man 
himself, who could not have met with a nobler end. He died 
true to his duty, as he had lived. His life and teaching have 
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borne spleiitlid fruit. His disciples m;ido varied use of the 
stimulus which they derived from him and of the instruction 
which he imparted to them, some of them being influenced by 
its practical and others by its theoretical side. His life has 
ever boon a model of virtuous conduct. He is the true typo, 
as conceived by Kant, of the man who without pride in his 
own knowledge follows the monitions of the voice within him. 
The dairnohion of Socrates is a precursor of Kant’s categorical 
imperative. 

It is usually asserted that the Athenians repented their 
treatment of Socrates. But there is no indisputable proof of 
this. It is possible that many persons may have changed 
their minds ; but on the whole it is probable that in Athens, 
where executions were not unusual occurrences, the same im- 
portance was not attached to the incident which wc lightly 
assign to it. The attention of the Athenians at that time 
was chiefly directed towards restoring the peace and prosperity 
of the city. They were successful in restoring its prosperity, 
although a commercial city rose to power at this juncture 
which proved a serious rival to Athens. This ivas Ehodes, 
which was colonised jointly from Lindus, lalysus, and Camirus 
in 410, after the revolt of the island from the Athenians. But 
the jiosition of Ehodes made it devote its energies in the first 
instance to intercourse with the south-eastern part of the 
Mediterranean and the interior of south-western Asia Minor. 
Circumstances produced a considerable development of traffic 
in this quarter, and consequently a new centre of commerce 
could be formed here without the older ones losing much at 
first.^ Later on a different state of things prevailed, and the 
trade of Ehodes in time far outgrew that of Athens. But at the 
period of which we are rvriting Athens w'as still a commercial 
city of the first rank, and besides this its ever-increasing 
celebrity as an intellectual centre of Greece continued to 
attract well-to-do foreigners, and in so doing promoted the 
prosperity of its citizens. On the whole we may say that a 
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coiiimuiiity has liardly ever rccovercil so i[iiickly from cnisliing 
defeats or cfl'acod the traces of them so speedily as Athens 
did after the year 400 

Very different was the position of the city which had most 
contributed to tlio downfall of Athens. Corinth had helped 
Sparta to humiliate Athens and had counted on the gratitude 
of the Spartans in return. But the latter complied with none 
of the wishes of the Corinthians. Corinth claimed supremacy 
in the western seas, but Sparta took it for her.self. Corinth 
wanted to rule in Corcyra, and to hold a position of imjiortancc 
in SjTacusc, but Sparta would not permit cither the one or 
the other. For Corcyra retained her independence, while in 
Syracuse Sparta protected the tyrant ojiposcd by Corinth. 
Thereupon the Corinthians sided with the opjionents of Sparta 
and, as wo shall shortly see, actually gave up their political 
inilependenoe for the solo purpose of being able to inflict all 
the more injury on Sparta. Their commerce, however, which 
was chiefly with the west, did not suffer in these unsettled 
times, as is shown by the wide diffusion of the Corinthian 
types of coinage even in that period.'' 

Of the other more important Creek communities Argos 
retained its old position as the leading state of the second 
rank. On the other hand Thebes rose to une.xpccted eminence. 
We have already seen on several occasions that she was in 
process of vigorous development She had joined in the 
hatred of the Spartans and Corinthians against the Athenians, 
and even wished to annihilate Athens. But now such a 
revulsion of feeling had taken place among the Thebans that 
they resisted Sparta when she seemed to be growing too 
powerful, and unhesitatingly and openly opposed the ablest of 
the Spartans, Lysander and Agesilaus. This i-ujiture nith 
Sparta was due, as in the case of Corinth, to chagrin bred of 
disajipointed hopes. Thebes had e.vpected to be rewarded for 
her support by receiving the absolute hegemony of Boeotia, 
and Sparta in her arrogance refused to consent. The result 
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was that in the year 400 j)arties once more fell into the old 
grouping of the jieriod subsequent to the Peace of Nicias. 

The reason, however, why Thebes was able to make such a 
display of power as she shortly afterwards did was that she 
developed an intellectual aristocracy and placed her destiny 
in its hands. Athens maintained her former position by 
abstaining from everything out of the common. Thebes on 
the other hand became greater than she had ever been because 
she implicitly followed the lead of men of genius. The three 
Greek states which henceforward take the front rank may be 
thus characterized : Sparta is an oligarchy, which continues 
to possess able statesmen ; Athens is a democracy with an 
enterprising people bent on managing their own affairs and 
avense to following the advice of the same men for any length 
of time, however capable they may be ; finally Thebes is also 
a democracy, but animated with an entirely different spirit, a 
democracy which obediently carries out the measures proposed 
by a few admittedly able men.^ 


NOTES 

The authorities for the condition of Athen.s at the beginning of 
the 4th century include the orators, especially Ly.sia.s, fur whom of. 
Blas.s, Attische Beredsamkeit, I., and the exhaustive introduction 
and commentary in Fridiherger’.s edition, Leijiz. 1871. — Of 
modern writers, see Schaefer, Pemostbcne.s und seine Zeit, Vol. I. 
Bk. I. and J. Beloch, Die attische Politik soit Perikles, Leiiiz. 
1884. 

1. For the death of Alcibia<le.s, Nepos, Ale. 10, Plut. Ale. 38, 
and Just. 5, 8, who perliap.s follow Theoporapus ; Diod. 14, 1], 
perhaps following Ephorus. The celebrity of Alcibiades is attested 
by the fact that the Romans erected a statue to him by the side of 
one of Pythagora.s, Plut. Nuin. 8. For his personal appearance see 
Baumeister, Denkm. p. 46. 

2. The refusal of Thrasybulus and Anytus to accept compensa- 
tion, Isocr. c. Callim. 23. — For Nicomachus Lys. or. xxx. and 
Frohberger’s introduction. — For the reforms made in Euclides’ 
year of office, Gilbert, Staatsalt. 1, 151 ; Curtins, G. G. 3'7 45 seq. ; 
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735, 73G ; llL-niiaiiii, Staatsilt. § 1G8. Payiiiuiit of citizens, 
(Jilbert, 1, 325 seq. Payment for attenilance in Assembly, intro- 
duced by Aoyrrliiiis, Seliol. Ar. Eccl. 102. Classification of the 
Heliasts, Wachsmuth, Stadt AtLeii, 2, 377. 

3. For the jiojndar leaders in Athens after 400 D.C., Peloch, 
ca]!. vii., csj). p. IIG seq. 

4. Condemnation of Socrates. A powerfnl stimulus to its 
discus.sion was given by Forchhammer, Die Athener nnd Socrates, 
die Gesetzlichen und der Kevolntionar, Perl. 1837. The latest 
work on the subject is G. Sorel, Le proces de Socrate, I\ar. 1880. 
Windelhand, Gesch. d. alteii Philo.s. p. 191, sums up the case 
briefly and correctly. — The trial of Socrates turneil on questions of 
fact. Had he introduced new gods, or corrupted young men 1 He 
had done neither. Consequently the most that the snjiporters of 
the majority of the Athenian Heliasts could say was that the jury 
had doubtless taken a wrong view of the facts, hut that they had 
yielded to an instinctive feeling that the importance claimed for 
personal judgment by Socrates constituted a danger to the State. 
As a matter of fact he was an advocate of impersonal judgment, 
and besides it is not likely that the jury had any idea of either the 
one or the other. The following is an imjiortant point not noticed 
by other writers in connection with this trial. Tlie verdict of the 
Athenian Heliasts in Socrates’ case was not attended with the 
dangerous consequences which a similar verdict would have in 
modern societies. It formed no precedent, because the Athenian-s 
did not recognize precedents in their legal sy.stein. They had no 
legal science. Jurisprudence is a creation of the Roman aristocracy. 
In Greece the judges decided each case by a short syllogi.sm, they 
never gave reasons for their decisions, and excluded advocacy on 
principle if not in practice. Every accused person is not a legal 
specialist. Non-admission of advocates as a matter of principle is 
therefore equivalent to individual treatment of each case, accom- 
panied by a di.sregard of all lc,gal principles which are not inscribed 
in the heart of every man. This is also the reason why there was 
no court of appeal or revision. I cannot here go further into the 
importance of this fact in the history of civilization. In the case 
of Socrates and his condemnation its significance is thi.s, that no 
Athenian came to the conclusion that because Socrates w.as con- 
demned to death people who acted in a similar way should receive 
similar treatment. — On the other hand, it must be admitted that 
when he had once been found guilty, there was nothing umisual 
in the punishment of death. The penal coile in Greece was in the 
embrj'onic condition of self-defence on the jiart of the State, and 

a self-defence conducted with weapuii.s the simplicity of which 
YOU III D 
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rivalled tlieir severity. Tliere fl'ere imly two loriiis ol jmiii.shmerit, 
death or money fine ; impriwuimeiit wiH .simjdy a iiiean.s of 
extortiiif,' tlie latter. The only .state in winch exile ajijiears to 
have lieen recognizeil liy law as a siiUstitute for capital puni-sliiiient 
was Sparta, especially in the c.ise of kings (Xeii. Hell. 3, .5, 2o). 
This accounts for the enormous numher of political executions in 
Athens, of course of responsible leaders, one good result of which 
was that there were none of the wholesale butcheries which we 
find elsewhere, in Corcyra and Argos for instance. In Athens the 
ordinary citizen and subject was after all better protected by law 
than ill any other large Greek state. Enemies no doubt were 
badly treated. 

5. Ehode.s, cf. vol. ii. p. 486. Synoccismus Diod. 13, 7.1; 
Str. 14, 654, 655 ; Arist. Or. 4,3. The new city was located 8(1 
stades from lalysus, and was on siicli a large scale that according 
to Arist. the citadel was jreSiwr uXa-wy /uctti/. Cf. Kuhn, 
Ensteh. tier Stadte der Alton, pp. 209-221 ; Siduimadier, Ue 
republ. Rhodiorum, Heidelb. 1886. — The inijiortaiice of Rhodes as 
a commercial city is shown by the intiwiuction of a Rhodian 
standard of coinage, for which cf. Cliapter iii. note 1 1, and Chapter 
xxi. 

6. The Corinthian coin.s, the so-called Pcgnsi, were minted as 
early as the fifth century in the Corintliiun dependencies of 
Anactorium, Leucas, and Ambracia (cf vol. ii. p. 323), but 
without the Kojipa, which was the mark of Corinth it.self. In tlio 
fourth century they were coined in other Acarnanian localities, in 
Corcyra (after 338), some places in Epirus, Illyria, Bruttium, and 
Sicily, the jilace of coinage being denoted by the addition of 
different letters of the alphabet. CT. Imhoof-Blumer, Jlunzen 
Akariiaiiiens, Vienna, 1878, and He, ad, II. N. 341. 

7. The .state of feeling in Thebes c,an be gatbered froiii Pint. 
Lys. 27, where her ide.al aspirations arc e.xpre.'-sed in tlie 
trytara 7r/ic“oi'Ta /.at a5eA</>(X rals 'JIpaK'Aeoux KuX Atoi'iiroe 
TTpil^ani' — the national deith'S of Thehe.s, wlio liad lllleil the 
world with their heroic exploits. — F(;r tlie practical motives of 
Theban policy see below, notes to Chapter vi. 



CHAPTER III 

PERSIA ASSISTS THE ENEMIES OE' SPARTA — THE WAR IN 
THE ISTHMUS Op’ CORINTH AND AT SEA — HALIAK'I'US — 
CNIDUS — CORONEA — LECHAEUM — IPHIORATES. 395-302 

In the year 395, to which wo now return, the condition of 
Greece was a highly jieculiar one, there being a marked 
discrepancy between appearances and the reality. Sparta 
seemed to be the strongest, but her power rested on a very 
unstable basis. Her existing constitution was onl}- maintained 
by force and fraud, and she owed her jiolitical j)osition to her 
allies. The most powerful of these, however, had now 
revolted from her. The jiosition of Greece was, as regards 
its component parts, similar to that of the German Con- 
federation. There were two great states, three states of the 
second rank (Thebes, Argos, and Corinth), and a number of 
minor states. It was only by the aid of an overwhelming 
majority of the second and third-rate powers that Sparta had 
been able to vanquish Athens, and she was bound to treat the 
states of the second rank with consideration if she wished to 
maintain her position. It was necessary for her to concede a 
dcfiidte sphere of authority to Corinth and Thebes — for Argos 
always held aloof — to induce them to let her have a free hand 
in other matters. And since the rise of Lysander she had 
neglected to do this. Her policy was to degrade d’hebes and 
Corinth to the position of petty states. Hence the dissatisfac- 
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tion of both communities and their readiness to make common 
cause with Athens and Argos against Sparta. A spark was 
only wanting to make the conflict blaze forth. 

This was the state of affairs when the Persians intervened. 
They had come to the correct conclusion that if Greece was able 
to use her own peculiar resources, her genius and her fighting 
power, against Persia, the latter could probably counteract 
them to a certain extent by means of its money, which from 
of old had had a great attraction for the Greeks. More than 
60 years before Megabazus had spent Persian money in Sparta 
to no purpose, and yet Persia had subsequently reduced Egypt 
by force of arms (vol. ii. p. 145); now that the power of the 
East had waned, the darics of Tithraustes met with greater 
success. The Persians made use of the Ehodian Timocrates, 
a native of the city which had just been founded and shortly 
afterwards came to the front as a great trading centre between 
Asia and Europe. Timocrates brought with him 50 talents to 
Greece for distribution among leading men, with the view of 
making them stir up their fellow-citizens against Sparta.^ In 
Thebes Persian money was taken by Androclidas, Ismenias, 
and Galaxidorus, in Corinth by Timolaus and Polyanthes, in 
Argos by Cylon ; according to Xenophon’s statement no one 
in Athens took it ; it was said, however, of Cephalus and 
Epicrates that they had accepted bribes from the Persians. 
At all events the Athenians as well as the others entered 
readily into Persia’s plans at that time. The money of Persia 
was useful for raising mercenaries and building fortifications. 
By this means Spartan valour could be encountered with some 
prospect of success. 

The Thebans placed themselves at the head of the move- 
ment. They formed a regular league of Asiatic cities, and 
stirred up enemies against Sparta in Greece itself. They 
skilfully set in motion a war between Phocis and the Opuntian 
Locrians, in which Sparta was bound to join out of sym- 
pathy, they themselves invading Phocis as allies of the 
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Loorians. The Phocians demanded help from Sparta, and 
the Spartans readily acceded to the request, as they were 
angry with Thebes for her repeated acts of hostility. Sparta’s 
intention was to strike a great blow at Thebes. She was in 
such a hurry that Lysander was despatched in advance to 
collect Phocians and others and to rendezvous at Haliartus, 
where King Pausanias was to arrive on a certain day with the 
Lacedaemonian levies. Thebes now sent envoys to Athens 
to represent how favourable the present opportunity was for 
attacking Sparta. The Spartan allies, they said, were as 
ready to secede from Sparta as the members of the Athenian 
league had been to leave Athens thirty years previously. 
Athens might now become more powerful than ever ; hitherto 
she had only controlled maritime states, now she might aspire 
to be master of the Peloponnesians. It may bo doubted 
whether the Theban ambassadors really used this language. 
It is hardly likely that Thebes should have offered the Athen- 
ians the supremacy of Greece nine years after Lysander had 
triumphed over Athens. Of course Thebes did not mean it 
seriously, still her envoys may have talked in this way in 
order to persuade Athens, and the latter profited by the 
jealousy of the old allies, much as France, after having just 
suffered a crushing defeat, w'as able to exercise a decided influ- 
ence on the whole of Europe by means of Talleyrand at the 
Vienna Congress. Athens made a defensive alliance with 
Thebes against the Spartan attack. Thrasybulus, who had 
been cordially welcomed by the Thebans, pro|X)sed the alli- 
ance, and the people gave their consent. Argos and Corinth 
became parties to it. 

The war did not turn out as the Spartans wished. Lysander 
did not remain quietly at Haliartus, but attacked the place, 
which was fortified ; the Thebans hastened to the rescue, 
Iiysander fell in the action and his troops took to flight. 
After a time Pausanias arrived with the Peloponnesian forces, 
and demanded the liody of Ly.sandcr as he was bound to do. 
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But the Thebans, whose courage was revived by the ad\'eut 
of assistance from Athens, declared that they would only give 
it up when the Spartans left the country. We have already 
seen them at Delium (vol. ii. p. 379) as masters of the art 
of making religion subserve political purposes and defeating 
the living enemy by means of the dead. The Spartans 
came to the conclusion that they were not in sufficient strength 
to hazard a battle, and they actually returned home, 
somewhat ignominiously escorted by the enemy. Pausanias 
was now condemned to death, and went into exile at 
Tegea. 

After the death of Lysander the Spartans discovered that 
he had been harbouring far-reaching schemes for the over- 
throw of their constitution. The kingly dignity was to be 
open to all Spartiates, i.e. to himself. A document was found 
which he had had drawn up by a certain Cleon on the subject. 
Agesilaus wanted to publish it, but the Ephors prevented 
him. The sudden death of Lysander thus preserved Sparta 
from disturbances.^ 

Meanwhile Agesilaus had made some further progress in 
the north of Asia Minor.^ Spithridates, who had gone over 
to him, had also secured him the friendship of the king of 
Paphlagonia, Otys or Cotys, but the good understanding with 
these Asiatics did not last long. The chief of the tliirty 
Spartiates who hail accompanied Agesilaus, Ilci'ijipidas, 
offended Spithridates and Cotys by withholding from them 
tlieir proper share of some booty, and the two went off at a 
moment’s notice to join the king again. This inisfortuno, how- 
ever, was not followed Ijy others. On the whole Agesilaus was 
able to feel confident that he would succeed in alienating many 
potentates and peoples from Persia, and in repulsing possible 
attacks of larger armies, so that he miglit still have hoped for 
a brilliant career in Asia. At this point he received an order 
from the E])hors to return home and save Sparta from the 
danger which threatened her. Tie had to oliey. lie took 
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with him the contingents he had collected in Asia and marched 
through Tliraco into Greece. 

The Spartans had meanwhile to a certain extent succeeded 
without assistance. The allied force, consisting of Thcban.s, 
Athenians, Corinthians, and Argives, had formed the plan of 
attaching them as near the Laconian frontier as possible, at a 
point where but few allies would have joined them. Lut 
they did not fall in with them till near Corinth, on the lianks 
of the rivulet Nemea.'* The Spartans, Eleans, Sicynnians, 
Epidaurians, Troizenians, and Ilalieans numbered lo,.")00 
hoplites, with 1-300 cav.alry and light troops; there were also 
some Arcadians and Ach.aeans with tliem, the number of 
whom is not stated by Xenophon. The enemy’s hojilites 
comprised GOOO Athenians, 7000 Argives, 5000 Boeotians, 
3000 Corinthians, 3000 Euboeans, besides 1550 cavalry and 
a largo number of light-armed troops. The Si)artans were 
commanded by Aristodemus, who represented King Agesipolis, 
the young son of Pausanias. They fought with equal bravery 
and skill and defeated the enemy. But the victory was not 
attended with decisive results. The Spartans were marching 
towards central Greece, and in spite of tlie victory could not 
reach tlieir destination, as the enemy still blocked their 
advance. When the route by Corinth itself was closed, 
there were two roads left fi'om the southward to the Isthmus, 
the one east and the other west of Corinth. The eastern 
route, which led northwards across the mountain range of 
Oneum between Corinth and the Saronic Gulf, or along the 
coast near Cenchrcac, must have been so strongly defended 
that the Spartans did not even attempt to make use of it. They 
consequently took the western route, which led liy Xemca. 
Beyond this, however, they were checked by the long walls 
which connected Corinth with its port Lech.aeum. Thi.'y did 
not venture to deliver an ass.ault and remaineil in t he I’elo- 
ponnc.se, w.aiting for Age.silaus to maki' a divei'sion in their 
favour from the north. 
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At Anijihipolis tlic kiny was met ))j Dercyllidas, 4vho 
informed him of the victory of Sparta near Corinth.® Age- 
silaus now made an extremely skilful march through Thessaly, 
which was hostile to him, and even repulsed the famous 
cavalry of the country. As he was on the point of offering 
battle to the allies at Coronea, he received news of a severe 
reverse. The Spartan fleet had been defeated by the Persian 
under Canon off Cnidus. Pisander, who, as we know', had 
been placed in command of the fleet by Agesilaus, had, 
according to Diodorus, eighty-five ships, while Pharnabazus 
and Conon had more than ninety. Besides this most of the 
Spartan ships are said to have made for the open sea at the 
critical moment of the attack. Pisander himself fell in the 
action.® Almost simultaneously with the arrival of this bad 
news an eclipse of the sun took place (August 14, .394). 
Either of the contending parties might have regarded this as 
an inauspicious omen, and the Spartans would certainly have 
so regarded it if they had heard of the battle off Cnidus. 
Agesilaus therefore concealed the issue of the naval battle 
from his troops, giving out that Pisander had fallen, but that 
the Spartans had won the day. The Spartans now went into 
action full of confidence and gained a victory, although not 
without difficulty. Agesilaus offered a tenth of the spoils to 
the god at Delphi, amounting to 100 talents. He then, 
says Xenophon, went home by sea. This is a significant 
statement. The king did not march homo across the Isthmus 
because he felt himself unable to force a passage by this 
route. The Spartans had thus hoped in vain for the arrival 
of Agesilaus, while the victorious soldiers of Sj)arta, wdio had 
marched by land from the Hellespont to Boeotia through a 
number of hostile peoples, were obliged in the end to 
embark on board ship to reach the Peloponnese. This 
took place barely ten years after the great humiliation of 
Athon.s. Sparta was victorious in the Peloponnese and 
in Boeofia, at Corinth and .at Coronea, but neither of the 
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tuo victorious armies could cross the Isthmus which lay 
between. 

The Spartans ought never to have let Corinth, which was 
the key of the Peloponnese, slip out of their hands, if they 
wushed to ho supreme in Greece. As it had been lost, it had 
to be recovered, but this was more difficult than ever at the 
present juncture, for the city had in the meanwhile been 
closely bound to the opponents of Spaita by means of a 
remarkable measure. After the democratic party in Corinth 
had rid themselves of their chief opponents by a treacherous 
massacre at the festival of the Euclea, they declared Corinth 
to be united with Argos, and the two cities henceforth enjoyed 
civil rights in common. This was a novelty in Greece. The 
three towns of lalysus, Camirus and Lindus, which had 
coalesced into the city of Rhodes, had been more closely con- 
nected than were Corinth and Argos. The measure might 
have been regarded as the beginning of better times for 
Greece, as the end of the system of petty states, if it had 
been anything more than a party move, and as such of no real 
permanence, flow the community of civic rights was prac- 
tically carried out we do not know ; but we may conjecture 
that it did not satisfy even its authors. A time-honoured 
system of independence cannot be swept away by a simple 
resolution. 

The Isthmus being by this means completely estranged 
from the Spartans they were obliged to strain every nerve to 
recover it, and consequently the war from this point became 
a “ Corinthian ” war, i.e. it turned on the possession of the 
Lsthmus and of Corinth. Those among the Corinthians who 
wore devoted to Sparta and had fled from Corinth, by no means 
abandoned the hope of regaining the city. They placcil 
themselves in communication with such of their party as had 
remained in Corinth as well as with the Lacedaemonians 
ipiartercd in Sicyon, the leader of whom, Praxitas, moved a 
l)ody of Ills own people with some Sicyonians .and Corinthian 
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refugees into the space between the long walls. They main- 
tained their position tliere in the face of vigorous attacks 
from the opponents of Sparta who were in power at Corinth, 
and the latter sustained a severe defeat, actually losing the 
town of Lechaeum to the Spartans, although they kept the 
harbour. Praxitas now pulled dowm portions of the long 
walls and thus secured an easy route across the Isthmus, 
which he used for making incursions into the territory of 
Megara, for fortifying several places there and garrisoning 
them with Peloponnesian troops. He did the same in the 
territory of Corinth, and then returned home. The position 
now for a time was as follows : the Spartans had tlieir head- 
quarters in Sicyon, and the allies theirs in Corinth, the 
Spartans being able to fight their way across the Isthmus, 
while the allies possessed in Corinth an excellent base from 
which they inflicted injury on the Spartans and their sup- 
porters over a wide extent of country. 

The allies carried on this w'ar chiefly by means of mercen- 
aries. Their commander-in-chief was the Athenian Iphicrates, 
a man of high standing, wdio soon acquired the reputation of 
being the ablest general of his age.'* The employment of 
mercenaries met the requirements of the day in two ways, in 
the first place because it gave occupation to a number of 
able-bodied men who had nothing to do at homo, and secondly, 
because states, who.se citizens bad more money than love of 
fighting, could wage war in this fashion. There were certain 
districts of Greece which had long suj)plied mercenaries, 
notably Crete, Arcadia, Achaia, Acarnania, and Aetolia, and 
the best mercenaries still came from there. The majority of 
them were by no means a set of uncivilized cruel men who 
indulged in the commission of crimes as a set-off to the implicit 
obedience required of them ; they valued their honour like 
the .Swiss and German hinihkneclde. Their discipline was a 
matter regulated by custom, but theii- equipment left some- 
thing to be desired. The oi-dinary armour of a hoplite was 
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little suited to them. They had more camping in the ojien and 
more forced marches than the armies composed of citizens, in a 
word they were professional soldiers, whose home was in the 
camp. Their arms had to be suited to these requirements. 
Iphicrates devoted his attention to this, and his improvements 
made an epoch in the history of Greek warfare. He intro- 
duced a lighter covering for the feet, and a smaller round 
shield, but, on the other hand, gave the soldiers longer spears 
and swords. Troops equipped on his system were generally 
called peltasts. They were more mobile than the hoplites, 
and above all more adapted for surprising the enemy from an 
ambuscade, in fact for the mode of warfare practised by 
Demosthenes in the fifth century. Iphicrates achieved great 
results in the fighting round Corinth. He not only commanded 
the neighbourhood of the city by means of his active troops, 
he made raids as far as Phlius and even into Arcadia. The 
portions of the long walls pulled down by Praxitas were 
rebuilt, and the Spartans once more prevented from crossing 
the Isthmus. 

The Spartans now sent Agesilaus once more to the front, as 
he seemed to be the only man capable of restoring their sujire- 
macy. He stormed the long walls, on the same day on which 
his brother captured the harbour of Lechaeum with the shijis 
anchored there. By this means, as Xenophon says, he ro-opened 
the gates of the Peloponnese to the Spartans. He soon availed 
himself of this exit to undertake some expeditions, which, 
although of slight importance in themselves, are related by 
Xenophon because they supply him with an opportunity of 
giving greater prominence to his royal friend’s methods of 
action. He advanced to the Isthmus, and interrupted the 
Argives as they were celebrating the Isthmian games. He then 
held the festival himself, but when he bad retired the Argive.s 
celebrated it over .again, and, .as Xenophon relates with a 
touch of humour, some competitors bad the .satisfaction of 
winning tbc satiie race twice in the .same year. Agesilaus 
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then made a raid into the territory of Piraoum, which projects 
into the Gulf of Corinth and belonged to the Corinthians, and 
took the garrison prisoners. This expedition was intended to be 
a menace to the Boeotians, and had the desired effect, for envoys 
from Boeotia and elsewhere came to Agesilaus to enquire on 
what teims Sparta would grant them peace. As, however, 
he was about to give his decision, news of a great calamity 
was brought him. A Spartan regiment, or miwa, had been 
annihilated at Lechaeum in the following manner. There 
were a number of Amyclaeans in the garrison of Lechaeum. 
In accordance mth an ancient custom, they were bound, if 
possible, to celebrate the festival of Hyacinthus at Amyclao, 
and they had set out for home with this object, their com- 
rades escorting them for part of the way. As the latter 
were returning to Lechaeum they were attacked by the 
peltasts of I])hicrates, and in defending themselves against 
these light troops they shared the fate of the Spartans in the 
island of Sphacteria ; they were worn out by repeated attacks, 
and a great number — about 250 — fell. On receipt of the 
news Agesilaus wanted at first to set out at once for Lechaeum, 
but when he heard that the dead had already been recovered, 
he remained some time longer in Piraeum. He then marched 
southwards, loft another meva in Lechaeum, and returned to 
Sparta. But, as his friend Xenophon relates, he had such a 
dislike of the malicious talk of ill-natured people that he 
passed through the cities of the Peloponneso by night and 
avoided Mantinea altogether. Iphicratcs’ mercenaries won 
great fame by this victory over the Spartans, and people 
began once more to have a poorer opinion of the Spartan.s, 
as they had done after the taking of Sj)hacteria. 

In narrating the incidents which occurred near Corinth we 
have followed Xenophon in leaving on one side other import- 
ant events which took place about the same time at sea and 
on the shores of the Aegean, and we must now take up the 
account of them. As Xenophon does not state the years 
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accurately, the contemporaneousness of the two series of events 
is not free from doubt, and that is why we, like him, relate 
what happened in the east separately, although much of what 
took place near Corinth would only be fully intelligible if we 
knew how matters stood at the same moment farther east. 
In consequence of the naval battle off Cnidus the Sjiartans 
had in the first place entirely lost their sujiremacy in the 
Aegean, and it is evident that this contributed to make the 
passage across the Isthmus so difficult. Pharnabazus and 
Conon sailed through the Aegean, and liberated the states 
which had been oppressed by Sjiarta. According to Diodorus, 
first Cos, then Nisyrus, Tcos, Chios, Mytilene, Ephesus, and 
Erythrac went over to them. From Ephesus Pharnabazus 
went by land and Conon by sea to the Hellespont, where they 
wrested everything as far as Sestos and Abydos from the 
Spartans under Dercyllidas. These last were no doubt 
e.xtremely important positions, as they secured the passage to 
Asia. We also know from fragments of documents which 
have come down to us that Chios and Phasolis concluded 
treaties with Athens.® This happened in 394, but in 393 
events of still greater importance took place. Pharnabazus 
and Conon sailed with some Persian ships across the Aegean 
to Melos, then to Pherae on the Gulf of Messenia, where they 
laid waste the coast - line, next to Cythera, where they 
installed the Athenian Nicophemus as harmost, and finally to 
the Isthmus, where Pharnabazus concluded a treaty with the 
representatives of the enemies of Sparta and gave them 
money. He then returned to Asia, while Conon went to 
Athens with his permission and with a supply of his money, and 
rebuilt the long walls and those of the Piraeus. The Thebans 
co-operated in this, sending 500 bricklayers and stone-masons, 
and other cities did the like.^® Thus Athens was once more 
completely secured against attack, and placed in a still better 
position for carrying out a great policy. It was a strange 
thing, and a sign of the increased power of the king, that a 
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Persian fleet should again appear on the shores of Greece, as it 
had done 87 3 ’ears before. Conon also endeavoured to render 
service to his native city in other ways. By means of his 
friend Evagoras of Salamis he tried to get Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse on the side of Athens, the powerful ruler whoso influence 
was felt cverj'where, even in the east. But in this he was 
unsuccessful, and his zeal for Athens in the end onlj- exposed 
him to suspicion and persecution on the part of the Persians. 

The result of all these campaigns and negotiations was 
that Sparta completely lost her supremacy in Greece, that 
the Spartans could hardly stir a finger, that Athens once more 
breathed freely, that Argos became more powerful than she 
had ever been before, and that Thebes opened up relations 
with states in the distant east, which she afterwards made the 
basis of far-reaching plans. 


NOTES 

With regard to the chronology of event.s from 395-386, great 
uncertainty prevails ; cf. Breitenbacli, Introd. to vol. ii. of his f'dition 
of the Hellenica, v. Stern, p. 7, Beloch, Att. Pulitik, pji. 340-359, 
and Briickler, De chronol. belli Corinthiaci, Halle, 1889. The 
ditticulties are duo to the fact that Xenophon, who is our princijial 
authority, l)egins with the events in Greece (4, 2-7), and then takes 
those which occurred at sea, with the cxcoiition of the battle off 
Cnidus wliicli is interpolated previously (4, 3, 10-13), whereas in 
reality the two series of events are piarallel to each other and 
exten<l over Sciveral years ; thus the date of the buttle off Cnidus 
can alone Ije lixed by means of the solar eclipse of Aug. 14, 394, 
as at the liegiiining of August 394. In other respects nothing is 
known as to tlie parallelism of the events at .sea and by land, while 
modern estimates for the latter vary by about two years. Beloch 
(p. 348), it is true, believes that Grote (v. 238) has decided the 
point. But Grote’s estimate is based upon the assumption that 
the discontent of the Corinthians (Xen. 4, 4, 1) could not have 
found expression till 392, because Pharnabazus improved the 
position t*f Corinth in 393. Nevertheless this discontent may he 
placed with Breitenbacli in 393, before the arrival of Pharnabazus, 
and then the Isthmian Games (4, 5, 1) may after all be those of 
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392. Tlie inciilL-nt.') .it sea are susceptible of better chronological 
arrangement ; cf. von Stern, p. 7. 

1. Discontent of Sparta’s allies : 7rot«5 y rtpiys y ttolwv 

\pyfij.TMv peTa^eSejKucrii' aiVots; Xen. 3, 5, 12. — Timoerates took 
titty talents with him, Xen. 3, 5, 1 ; somewhat different totals given 
in Pint. Art. 20 and Ages. 15. According to Pans. 3, 9, 4, 
t'ephalus and Epicrates ,accej)ted money. — Fragments of the treaty 
between Thebes and Athens, 0. I. A. 2, G = Ditt. 51. 

2. Death of Lysander, Xen. 3, 5, 19; his projects, Pint. Ly-s. 
25, 20, 30. 

3. Fighting in the north of Greece, Diod. 14, 82. — The ruler 
of the Paphlagonians, who, according to Xen. Anab. 5, C, 8, 
posses.sed a large force of c.avalry, is called Otys in Xen. Hell. 4, 1. 
Meeting of Agesilaus and Pharnaljazus, Xen. 4, 1, 29-40. 

4. Battle at Corinth, Xen. 4, 2, 9-23. Monument of the 
Athenian Dexileus who fell in this battle, in the Ceramieus, Curtins, 
Arch. Anz. 18G3, p. 103, Ditt. 55. Other Athenian tirwcis- wlio 
fell, Ditt. 56. Cf. 0. Curtins on the Athenian cemetery (jutside 
the Dipylou, in the Archaol. Zeitung, 1S71. — The Athenians and 
Argives also defeated the Spartans at this time in a battle at Oenoc, 
which was commemorated by an offering at Delphi (Pans. 10, 10, 
3), and by a painting in the Stoa Poikile in Athens ; cf. Wachs- 
muth. Die StaJt Athen, 2, 521. 

5. Dercyllidas called </)iAawdS>;pos by Xen. 4, 3, 2 ; Agesilaus 
marched in the enemy’s country bxnrep dr iro'^idtj-os y a'oj<j)poy«TT<lTy 
TTpcfjiij'i'ei, as Xenophon (Ages. G, 7) neatly remarks. 

G. Xa\.al battle otf Cnidus, Xen. 4, 3, 11, 12. Dioil. 14, 83 is 
confused; cf. Breiteiibach on Xen. ihiil. 

7. Struggle fur the Isthmus ; changes in Corinth, Xen. 4, 4 
se(p ; Diod. 14, 92. According to Xen. 4, G, 1, the Aehaeans took 
Ctilydon at this time : — oAtraS ireironipiioi toIs KaAi'don'dm?. 

8. For Iphicrates see Itehdaiitz, Ahtae Ijihicratis, Chabriae, 
Tiinothei, Berol. 1844 ; Bauer, Griech. Kriegsaltertli. in I. Muller’s 
llandbuch, 4, § 49. 

9. Alliance of Athens with Eretria probably at this time, 
Kohler, Alitth. 2, 212; Ditt. 52. — Comm honoured by the 
Erytliraeans as ene/iyeTt/s, Ditt. 53. The relations of Athens vith 
Phaselis were arranged on the model of tlieise with Cliio.s, C. I. A. 2, 
11= Ditt. 57. Couon’s great achievements, Isocr. Phil, G3, 04. 

10. For the building of the Athenian nails, see iV.igments of 
an inscription of the TCL)(oiroto[, Kohler, ilittb. 3, .50 .--i i|. Cf, 
IVachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 1, 579 seij, 2, 187 .-eci. and 2, 

r- 

11. llelations between Athens and Dionysiu.s, L\s. de bun 
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Aristocr. 19 seq., C. I. A. 2, 8 = Ditt. 54. In consequence of the 
rise of Greece aguinst Sparta and of the battle off Cnidus, a league 
was concluded by several Greek cities, the existence of which is 
only known to us through coins. Waddington was the first to 
deal with tlie subject in the Revue Numisniatique, 18C3 ; he was 
followed by Head in his treatise on the Coins of Ephesus, 1880 ; 
and by Imhoof-Blumer, Monnaies grecques, 1883, p. 311, who 
made known the coin of lasos in question ; see Head, Hist. Nuni. 
in various passages and other writers. That Rhodes, Cnidus, 
lasos, Samos, and Ephesus belonged to a league is proved by the 
Inscription 2YN on these coins. They all have on the one side 
the infant Heracles strangling the serpents, and on the other the 
tokens of the various cities, a rose for Rhodes (H. 540), a head of 
Aphrodite for Cnidus (II. 524), a ]ie.ad of Apollo for lasos (H. 
528), a lion’s mask for Samos (H. 516), and a bee for Ephesus (H. 
495). Waddington has expressed the opinion that the cru/i/mxm 
was probably formed after tlie battle off Cnidus, and in point of 
fact Ephesus, lasos, and Cnidus would hardly have been in a 
position to join a <7i'/xpax‘“ kind after the King’s Peace, i.e. 

about 377. But tiiere are other similar coins, only without the 
ISYN. In what relation do these stand to the former ? They are 
as follows : — Ttiobes ; silver coins with the Boeotian shield, and 
electruin coins with the head of Dionysus (Head, 297, and his 
Coins of Boeotia, pp. 40, 41). Croton; silver coins (H. 28). 
Zacynthus (H. 360); also silver. Lampsacus ; gold coins (Gardner, 
Types of Greek Coins, pi. xvi. 8). Cyzicus ; electrum (Wadd. Rev. 
Num. 1863, pi. 10, 6). Of these the Theban are extremely im- 
portant, as they disclose a state of facts hitherto imperfectly noticed 
by historians. The type of the serpent-strangling Pleracles is an 
ancient Theban one which occure as early as the fifth century, Br. 
Mus. Central Greece, pi. xii. 7. The Symmachia therefore borrowed 
it from Thebes. This point has been noticed. But an examina- 
tion of the weight of the coins reveals more. The silver coins of 
the league are, as Head tells us in the above passages, Rhodian 
tridrachmae, which weigh as much as 178 giaiiis, but they are 
also, as Herr Six informs me (cf. Si.x, Monn. grecques ined. Nuiu. 
Ohron. 1888, p. 107) of the Boeotian .standard, as being Aeginetan 
didrachmae into the bargain (cf. vol. in of tliis history, p. 227, 
and Head, Boeot. p. 41 ; 186 '8 grs.) The remarkable coinage of 
a tridrachma is therefore explained by the close connection of the 
league with Tliebes. This also accounts for Thebes coining electrum 
pieces at this period, which as a rule was only the custom in Asia 
Minor. Thebes, it is evident, used Persian gold for turning out 
coins which made her name and badge better known in Asia, and 
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tlie Elioilian Timdcratts, who brought the gohl, was the agent 
between Tliebea and llhodes. I go a step furtlier and thus explain 
the origin of tlie Rhodian standarrl. The Rhodians came to the 
conclusion that it would be a good thing to have closer relations 
with continental Greece, where the Aeginotan standard was in force, 
and they introduced a coin which could lie adapted to this standard. 
Lastly, the existence of relations of a very intimate hind between 
Thebes and Rhodes after the year 3!)4 enables us to understand 
how it was tliat Ejiaminondas was able to apply to the Rhodians 
at a later period (Diod. 15, 79). Under the circumstances the idea 
of a Theban maritime supremacy was not ipiite so absuid as it 
appears intrinsically. — We now come to Lampsacus, Cyzicus, Croton, 
and Zaoynthus. It is quite possible for the coins of Lampsacus to 
belong to the category which we have been discussing. Of the 
rest, Herr Six informs me that Cyzicus probably adopted the 
Heracles type at a later period, but with tlie aildition of Iphicles, 
consequently with a distinction. In the coins of Zacyntlms tlie 
attitude of the serpent-strangling Heracles is different. 1 would 
point out that at all events the adoption of this tyjie may he 
considered as an indication that the cities in question wi.died to 
make known to the world at large their asjiirations towards 
freedom, and that if wo are to look for a later ]>enod wliich would 
he consistent with such a state of things, it must he that suhscqiient 
to 377, wlien a league was also formed against Sjiartn, And this 
league, according to the document discussed in C'hiijiter xvii (C.I.A. 
2, 17 = lhtt. G3), was al.so joined hy ZaKiTOnov o Si'i/wi o ev no 
Ni/AA(i), Thus our Zacynthian coin may be a coin of this separate 
Zacynthian community. There remains Cinton. In this connection 
it is remarkable that according to Theocr. 4, 32, relations of an 
unexplained nature existed between Croton and Zacynthus. True, 
Croton, as I shall explain in the notes to Chapter xi., had probably 
lost its independence by 377. But my object is simply to establish 
the intimate relations existing between Croton and Zacynthus, and 
I believe that the Heracles coin of Croton may have been minted 
at a somewhat earlier date, about 390, xvhen Croton was hegiiiuing 
to be on its giianl against Dionysius and an Italian league was 
being formed against him. — In the first half of the fouith century 
a strong movement in the direction of liberty Jiassed over the 
Hellenic world, and the diffusion of the .swiihid of the serpent- 
strangling Heracles from Rhodes to Croton is an intere>tu!g trace 
of it. Just as the harharian.s a.ssisted e.ach other from Susa to 
Carthage, so the Greek lovers of freedom gave each other mutual 
support ; and symbols like the seiqieiit-strniigling lleiacles and 
the Heracles fighting the lion, to which T sh.all refer in the notes 
Vtn,. Ill E 
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to Chapter xi., are indications of it. — It is well known that tliere 
was a jiainting by Zeuxis representing Heracles strangling tlie 
serpents. But there were other figures in it, and the painting 
cannot have had any influence on the design of the.se coins, fur the 
reason that the Theban coin (Centr. Gr. xii. 7) is older than 
Zeuxis. There is a bronze in Naples which resembles the type of 
these coins : Banmeister, Abbild. p. 721, and see notes to Chapter 
vi. — According to Head (p. 314), the Athenian gold coinage also 
begins about the year 394, another trace perhaps of the gold of 
Tithraustes, of Timocrates and of Conon. — There is a great charm 
in making use of the science of numismatics to enrich the history 
of Greece, and if eminent numismatists like Waildington, Imhuof, 
Six, and Heail take the lead with ascertained facts ami trustworthy 
combinations of facts, it is permissible fur others to try and com- 
plete their discoveries by the addition of further historical data, 
and make them more accessible to non-experts. There is more 
liistory in these studies than in many a laborious criticism of 
authorities. 



CHArTEE IV 


SPARTA COURTS THE FAVOUR OF PERSIA — EXPEDITION OF 
AGESIPOLIS AGAINST ARGOS — EVAGORAS — DEATH OF 
TIIRASYBULUS — ANTALCIDAS — THE KINg’s PEACE. 
392-386 


The Spartans had fared badly, as they thought, only because 
their enemies in Greece had formed an alliance with Persia 
and taken money from the king. It was therefore necessary 
to detach this ally. They determined to make peace with 
Persia, provided the latter would emsure them the supremacy 
of Greece. The liberty of the Greeks of Asia Minor was an 
admirable and desirable thing, but it was more important for 
the Spartans that they should themselves retain their control 
of the European Greeks. In return for this they were ready 
to surrender their Asiatic kinsmen to Persia. They made 
overtures to this effect in 392, to Tiribazus, Karanos of 
Further Asia, through their envoy Antalcidas. The Athenians 
despatched Conon to counteract his mission, and envoys also 
came from Thebes, Corinth, and Argos. Antalcidas declared 
that Sparta had no objection to the Greeks of Asia being 
subject to the king of Persia, but that the islands and all 
other Greek communities must be independent. The old 
friends of Persia could make no objection to the first proposi- 
tion, but the second was bound to displease them, for in the 
mouth of a Spartan it meant for Thebes the loss of her 
supremacy over Boeotia, for Argos her separation from 
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Corinth, for Athens the abandonment of her ncwly-recovered 
allies, jjerhaps even of licr ancient possessions of liOmuos, 
Imbros, and Soyros. Tiribazus met the efforts of the Greeks 
with an attitude of apparent indifference, saying that he would 
report thereon to the king; he, however, gave Antalcidas 
money, and threw Conon into prison. The latter’s career was 
now at an end, and he died soon afterwards in Cyprus.^ 

The king listened to the report of Tiribazus, but did not 
decide in accordance with Sparta’s wishes. Instead of doing 
so he sent Striithas, who favonred Athens, to Further Asia 
in place of Tiribazus. The Spartans therefore once more 
resorted to intimidation ; Thibron again proceeded to Asia 
and devastated the valley of the Maeandcr. Ho was, 
however, surprised and slain by Struthas in the year 391. 

It was probably a little before this that the Athenians, 
when they saw that Persia and Sparta were drawing nearer 
to each other, had attempted to come to an understanding 
with the Spartans themselves, the orator Andocides having 
gone to Sparta with this object. An agreement had actually 
been arranged there on the following conditions ; Athens 
was to retain Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, her long walls and 
her fleet ; Thebes was to give up Orchomenus and xVrgos to 
abandon Corinth. But the Athenian people did not ratify 
this agreement, which was also displeasing to the Argives. 
Shortly afterwards, however, they were obliged to submit to 
these very terms.' 

The war therefore continued, although we cannot fi.x the 
dates of its various incidents with accuracy. The Spartans 
endeavoured to uphold their prestige as much as possible, 
Agesilaus and Agesipolis giving active help. At the request 
of the Achaeans, who had occupied Calydon, Agesilaus 
marched thither to defend it against the Acarnanians, and 
took a large quantity of booty, with the result that the 
Acarnanians joined the Spartan league when ho threatened to 
return. Agesipolis took the field against Argos. He was 
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inspired with a keen ambition to do as mucli for Sjiarta as his 
famous colleague, and he executed a very clever amp. The 
Argives had adopted the peculiar custom of beginning the 
celebration of the month Carncus \vheno^■er they were 
engaged in a war with the Dorians for which they were not 
prepared, because it was not lawful for a Dorian to go to war 
in that month. The result was that the side which took the 
offensive was seized with ijualms of conscience and withdrew. 
The Greek religion, which was essentially a state-religion, 
made tricks of this kind possible (sec vol. ii. p. 403). 
Agesipolis, suspecting that the same practice would be 
resorted to in this camjiaign, if ho carried out his intention of 
attacking the Argives une.xpectcdly, procured a declaration 
beforehand from Zeus at Olympia to the effect that arbitrary 
postponements of sacred months were not entitled to con- 
sideration from other states, and obtained a confirmation of it 
from the son of Zeus, the god of Delphi. His previsions 
were justified, for on invading Argolis he was met liy two 
heralds with wreaths on their heads who notified to him the 
sacred truce of the Carneus. But to their dismay he replied 
that ho was not bound to pay any attention to it and 
continued his ad\ance. Ho did not, however, accomplish 
much. The omens were unfavourable. He tried to interpret 
an e.irthquako in his camp as a sign of encouragement from 
Zeus, but afterwards when the sacrificial victims were found 
to have no lobes to their livens, he marched out of Argolis 
without even garrisoning any fortified place, as Sparta had 
always done on other occasions. The Sjiartans never achieved 
much against Argos, even when everything appeared favour- 
able at the start (see vol. i. p. 430). They mu.st have had a 
suiierstitious respect for the eldest son of Aristomachus.® 

In Asia too and on the Aegean Sparta at first fought 
without much success. We saw that Khodes had revolted 
from Sparta as early as the battle off Cnidus (see p. 13 of this 
volume), but the discontented aristocrats apiilied to Sparta, 
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and she sent eight ships under Ecdicus and Diphridas, who 
also took with them Thibron’s troops, but in spite of this they 
were unsuccessful. The democrats held their own. There- 
upon the Spartans despatched Teleutias, who l*ad hitherto 
been in command in the Gulf of Corinth, with his twelve ships 
to Asia. He took reinforcements with him from Samos, 
relieved Ecdicus of the chief command, and had the good 
fortune to capture ten Athenian vessels under Philocrates, 
which were to have reinforced the troops of Evagoras of 
Cyprus. Evagoras, however, happened to be at war with the 
Persian king at that moment, with the singular result that the 
Athenians, who were allies of the king, aided his enemy, 
while the Spartans, who were at war with Persia, did their 
opponent a good turn by weakening his .other antagonists. 
This must have been an inducement to the king to take a 
more favourable view of Sparta’s proposals."* 

The change in the relations of Evagoras with Persia had 
arisen out of the following circumstances. He was recognised 
as king of Salamis, but endeavoured to extend his rule over 
other cities in Cyprus. Thereupon the inhabitants of 
Amathus, Soli, and Citium complained of him to the king, 
who commissioned Hecatomnus, the suzerain of Caria, and 
Autophradates, satrap of Lydia, to make war on him. He 
now asked the Athenians for help, and the latter granted it 
without reflecting that, in so doing, they were bound to 
forfeit the goodwill of their protector, the Persian king. 
But after losing their fleet under Philocrates, they gave up 
the idea of assisting Evagoras, and devoted themselves to 
extending their own power. They despatched a fleet of 40 
ships under Thrasybulus, with the ostensible object of reliev- 
ing their friends in Ehodes. But Thrasybulus engaged in an 
enterprise of more profit to Athens. He sailed (probably in 
the year 389) to regions which were of greater importance to 
Athens than Ehodes, — to Thrace and the Hellespont. He 
brought over Thasos, Samothrace, the Thracian Chersonese, 
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Tonedos, Byzantium, and Clialceilon to tlie Atlienian side, and 
farmed out the tolls taken in the Bosporus on exports from 
the Pontus to the advantage of Athens (of. vol. ii. p. 498). 
After doing this he proceeded southwards again. In Lesbos 
Mytileno was friendly to Athens, while the other places in 
the island were attached to Sparta, who had installed Theri- 
machus as harmost there. Thrasyhulus defeated him and 
thus established the supremacy of Athens in Lesbos. After 
having won over Clazomenae and Halicarnassus, he was in a 
position to sail for lihodes. But before doing so he wanted 
to raise money on the coast of Asia Minor. This brought 
him to Pamphylia, a country in which his friend Alcibiades 
had resided in the year 411 (sec vol. ii. p. 495). Here he 
was surprised at night by the Aspendians and slain in his 
tent. Such was the inglorious end of the man who had 
liberated Athens and was endeavouring with skill and success 
to restore her to her former greatness. 

In spite of his brilliant achievements the Athenians had 
eventually become dissatisfied with Thra.sybulus. His op 
ponents took offence at his sclf-as.scrtion and accused him of 
aiming at a tijnumii — the charge, it is true, being confined in 
the first instance to a tyranuis abroad. When his campaign 
came to such a melancholy termination, his fiiend and cob 
league Ergocles was recalled and accused of embezzlement 
of the money which had been collected. Suspicion easily 
attached to the proceedings in the somewhat adventurous 
e.xpedition to Pamphylia. He was condemned and executed. 
The money in question, however, was not found in his pos- 
session, and consequently another of his friends, the trierarch 
Philocrates, was prosecuted. Agyrrhius, a democrat of a 
more radical type, was despatched to the scene of action in 
place of Thrasybulus.^ 

The Athenians had now recovered the command of the 
Hellespont, the basis of their maritime Htqwemacy. This boded 
ill for Sparta, who, while continuing her endeavours to gain 
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Persia to her side, desired to put an end to this state of 
things by her own efforts. The Ephors accordingly sent 
another harmost named Anaxibia.s to the theatre of war. He 
was a man who had behaved badly to the Ten Thou.sand, but 
was now in favour with the Spartan authorities. He did a 
good deal of damage to the Athenians from his base of opera- 
tions at Abydos, and they sent Iphicrates to oppose him, who 
carried out one of those stratagems of which he was a master. 
Iphicrates was stationed in the Thracian Chersonese, Ana.vi- 
bius in Asia. The Spartan had made an e.vpedition from 
Abydos to Antandros, and was returning thence in careless 
security. Iphicrates, however, had secretly crossed over to 
Asia and placed himself in an ambuscade. From it ho fell 
upon Anaxihius, who met his death fighting like a brave 
Spartiatc, and thereby enabled some of his troops to escape to 
Abydos. The result was that the Spartans accomplished hut 
little in Asia. But to make up for it they harassed Athens 
all the more effectively from Aegina with the assistance of the 
Aoginctans. The Athenians therefore made a descent upon 
Aegina and built a fort there. Afterwards, however, when the 
Spartiate Gorgopas came to Aegina and assumed the command, 
the Athenians evacuated the island. This took place in 389. 

In the year 388 the fighting on the Hellespont and on the 
coast of Attica continued in the old way, the Athenians gain- 
ing the advantage in the former district, and the Spartans in 
the Latter. Antalcidas was now admiral-in-chiof on the 
Hellespont, but ho seems to have paid more attention to 
diplomacy than to warfare, and his lieutenant Nicolochus was 
blockaded in Abydos by the Athenians. Gorgopas, however, 
followed the Athenian commander Eunomus from Aegina to 
the coast of Attica, and even took four of his ships. There- 
upon the Athenian Chabrias, who here appears for the first 
time, defeated the Spartans by means of a cleverly-planned 
ambush, and killed Gorgopas. It was the new kind of war- 
fare which, inaugurated by Demosthenes in the fifth century, 
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and now systematically developed by Iphicrates, once more 
proved successful. It now comes more and more into vogue 
and for a time quite ousts the old mode of fighting with 
hoplites, in which the Spartans, the Thebans, and the Athen- 
ians had formerly shown such skill. The now stylo, in which 
stratagem played the chief part, was eventually learnt by the 
Spartan.s, whose attempts in this direction at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian War did not meet with success (see vol. 
ii. p. 339). Tolcutias, brother of Agcsilaus, came to Acgina 
in jierson, and played the Athenians a trick which was worthy 
of Iphicrates. He persuaded his soldiers to make a sudden 
attack on the Piraeus, which was prepared at night time and 
carried out at daybreak. The Spartans actually forced their 
way into the harbour of Athens, destroyed as much material 
of war as they could, took some triremes in tow and captured 
some fishing-boats on the coast, the crews taking the Spartan 
ships, as they sailed leisurely out of the Piraeus, for an 
Athenian fleet, and quietly allowing them to aiiproach.® 

But all those operations would not have brought niattei's to 
an issue. This result was obtained, just as in the Peloponnesian 
war (see vol. ii. p. 500), by the diplomatic activity of Sparta, 
who had secured two powerful friends, the one in the East 
and the other in the AVest, and with their snp]iort inspired 
all the other Greeks with so much apprehension that they 
accepted the term.s she demanded. These allies were the 
king of Persia and the tyrant of Syracuse. The Spartans 
had relations of old standing with both powers ; those with 
Dionysius had never been disturbed, those with the Persian 
monarch were now placed on their former footing. 

Antalcidas returned from Susa with Tiribazus, bringing a 
message from the king, the purport of which we shall soon 
hear. The royal command, however, would have been futile 
had not the Spartans gained a certain superiority in the war 
at the last moment. And they were indebted for this state 
of tilings to the Persians and to Dionysius. True, Antalcidas 
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on his arrival at Abydos took eight Athenian ships without 
I'esistance, but he was then joined b}' some Persian vessels and 
20 Sicilian ships, and was able to blockade the naval force 
of Atliens in the Hellespont with a fleet of more than 
80 sail. The Athenian fleet could not come to the assist- 
ance of Athens if she required it. This placed the Athenians 
in an embarrassing position, and they resolved, no doubt 
recollecting their sufferings after the battle of Aegospotami, 
to accept the terms which they had refused a few years 
before. We may presume that many Athenians had grown 
weary of the war, which they had undertaken at the insti- 
gation of Thebes, and which had been more troublesome 
to them than to the Thebans. Argos also submitted, and con- 
sequently the success of the king’s message was assured (386). 
It ran as follows : — “ King Artaxcrxcs thinks it right that the 
cities in Asia and the islands of Clazomenae and Cyprus 
should belong to him, but that the other Hellenic cities, small 
and great, should be independent, with the exception of 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, which are to belong to the 
Athenians as before. The king and his allies will make war 
on all those who refuse to accept this peace.” All the Greeks 
took the oath to maintain the peace. The Thebans, it is true, 
asked to be allowed to swear to it on behalf of the Boeotians, 
that is to say, Thebes wished to have the other Boeotians 
recognized as her subjects. But one of the main reasons why 
Sparta had invoked the assistance of Persia was in order to 
deprive Thebes of her supremacy over Boeotia. Thebes had 
begun the Corinthian war, and Sjiarta was determined that 
Thebes should pay for it. Agesilaus made preparations for 
a campaign against Thebes, whereupon the Thebans gave 
way and declared that they would respect the independ- 
ence of the Boeotian cities. The Argives gave up Corinth. 
This peace, which was called the King’s Peace or the Peace of 
Antalcidas, remained the basis of Hellenic unity up to the 
time when the Macedonians introduced a complete change." 
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The King’s Peace may be regarded as a faithful reflection 
of the balance of power in Greece during the first half of the 
fourth century B.c. The idea of liberating the Greeks of Asia 
Minor had been abandoned. In Greece itself there was no 
state superior to all the rest ; consequently the peace said that 
all should be independent. But next to Sparta Athens was 
the most powerful, and she might have been able to oppose 
the peace ; this is vouched for by the privileged position 
accorded to Athens alone. Athens was the only state allowed 
to have foreign possessions. Including these it was the largest 
state next to Sparta in territorial area. For Lemnos has an 
area of about 300 square miles, Imbros of ICO, and Scyros of 
120, which, added to the 1500 of Attica, gives Athens a 
territory of about 2000 square milea Of the more important 
Greek states Sparta alone had more than this; excluding 
Messenia, she had over 2500 square miles, and including 
Messenia more than 3750, almost double the total of Athens. 
Argolis, it is true, is reckoned at about 2500 square miles, but 
this estimate includes the territory of Corinth and that of the 
independent cities of the Acte. Thebes, if she had possessed 
the whole of Boeotia, would have had only 1000 square miles, 
and without Orchomenus, etc., much less. The feeling of the 
citizens of Athens corresponded to her position. They wore 
conscious of considerable strength, and soon set to work to 
reconstruct their league, which was by no means prohibited 
by the terms of the peace. For independent cities were at 
liberty to conclude such alliances as they liked, and Sparta did 
so to a considerable extent. The head of the league had only 
to declare that its members were absolutely free ; Sparta 
always said this, and indeed allowed her allies a certain degree 
of autonomy. From a supcrfici.al point of view, however, 
the peace was a reverse for Athens, and they punished some 
of their political leaders severely for it. From henceforward 
Callistratus was the most influential man in Athens. Ho was 
a nephew of the strong democrat Agyrrhiu.s, and no doubt a 
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deinocrut liy conviction into tlio biiry:iin. But liu proved 
complaisant to Hparta Because circumstances demanded it, 
and Sparta in return improved the j'osition of Atliens witli 
regard to Boeotia by letting the Athenians have the city of 
Oropus.® 

It was a great pity that the peace was carried and dictated 
by Persia, by a state whose power had long consisted solely 
in its inojiey. As a matter of fact, Persia had imposed the 
peace only by withholding money from Thebes, Argos, and 
Athens, and continuing to give it to Sparta. This was 
equivalent to saying that the Greek state which received 
the largest presents of money from Persia should control 
the others, which was a humiliation for Greece in two ways. 
For it gave a monarch who had been unable to defeat ten 
thousand Greeks a right to interfere in the affairs of Greece 
on the appeal of one Greek state or even without it, and 
Persian money counted for more in the eyes of the Greeks 
themselves than their own strength. 

Sparta was a decided gainer by the King’s Peace, and 
Thebes the greatest loser. Tiie nc.xt step was that Thebes 
received positive ill-treatment at the hands of Spatta, and 
this gave rise to fresh changes of paramount importance. 


NOTES 

1. Antalculas’ mission, Xcn. 4, 8, 12 seq. — Cnnon had made 
liiiiiself very popular in Athens. He had jiresentcd the Atheni.ans 
with 50 talents, N('p. Con. 4 ; entertained all the citizens, Athen. 
1, 5 ; ljuilt a temple to Aphrodite in tlie Piraeus to commemorate 
the victory off Cnidus, Fans. 1, 1, .3 ; its site is now estahlishcd, 
Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen. 2, ] 20. The Athenians put up a 
bronze statue to him and to Evagoras, near the Zeus Eleutherios 
and the o-rod /lao-iAetov, Demosth. 20, 70; Isocr. 0, 57 ; Pans. 1, 
3, 1. — Tiribazus no doubt opposed Conon from jealousy of 
Pharnabazus. — For the suhse<pient history of Connn see Died. 14, 
85 ; Nep. Con. 5 ; Lsocr. 4, 154 ; Lys. 1!), 39, 41. — Struthas and 
Thibrou, Xen. 4, 8, 17-19. 
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2. For the so-calleil Peace of Andocides, which historians, with 
the exception of Philochoriis, do not mention, and wliich is placed 
in 392, 391, or 390, cf. Kirchner, De Andocidea tert. oral,, Cerol. 
1861 ; Blass, Griech. Bereds. 1, 281 seq., 319 seq.; Beloch, Att. 
Pol. 123, 124 ; von Stern, 8. 

3. Canipaions of Aoesilaus in Acarnania, Xen. 4, 6 and 7, 1 ; 
cf. Breitenbach’s edition of Xen. Hell. vol. 2, lx.xxiv. — For thc.se 
countries cf. the recent conijirehensivc work, Obcrhuninier, Akar- 
nanien, Amhr.akia n. .s. w. im Alterthuni, Sliinchen, 1887. — C'ani- 
2 iaign of Agesipolis against Argos, Xeii. 4, 7, 2-7. It took jilace in 
390 or 389. 

4. llhode.s, Teleutias, etc., Xen. 4, 8, 20-24. 

5. For Evagoras see Scharfc, De Euag. rebus gestis, Monac. 
1866 ; Erich, De Euag. Oyprio, Bend. 1872. See also I'haj'ter 
xxi. of this volume. — Exploits of Thrasylmlus, Xen. 4, 8, 2!>-30 ; 
Diod. 14, 94-99 ; he wins over Th.asos, Dein. 20, fiO, the Helles- 
pont, ibid. 10, 60. Cf. also the Inscr. C. I. A. 2, 92 ; 2, 14 ; 
Swoboila in the Mittheihingcn, 7, 174; Kohler, in the same, 
7, 313 ; von Stern, 11 ; Beloch, 345, 346'. — The jiroceodings of 
the Athenians against the I'ricnds of Thiasyhnlu.s are gathered from 
the sjieoehes of Lysias against Ergocles and Pliilocrates. Cf. also 
Ilermann, St. A. § 169. 

6. Anaxihius, Xen. 4, 8, 31-39. Events in Aogina, Xen. 5, 1. 
Nicolocluis, Xen. .5, 1, 6, 7. — Chahrias’ earlier achievements, Diod. 
14, 98 ; If), 2 ; Theop. fr. Ill ; Dem. 20, 76 ; Xep. Chahr. 2 ; 
brief summary by Breitenbach in his notes on Xen. 5, 1, 10. 
Chahrias had done Evagoras good service. 

7. Events in Athens before the acceptance of the King’s Peace, 
Xen. 5, 1, 25-30. It was at thi.s time that the Athenians com- 
mended the Parian Phanocritns, who n-ported to them the enemy’.s 
movements on the Hellespont : inscrijition discussed by Foucart, 
Picv. Archeol. 18, 399 ; C. I. A. 2, 3S = Ditt. 58. An alliance 
concluiled betneen Athens and Chios immediately after the jieace, 

C. I. A. 2, 15 = Ditt. 99. — The i>cace is called y /fao-iAewv ci’pqrr; 
or y v~o /jacr. KaTUTr£/ji<j>dtitra afterwards y iV ’ArTuAKi'oor 
dpyry : cf. Xen. 5, 1, 36; the peace generally, Xen. 5, 1, 29-31. 
Its final acceptance prob.ably does not date before 386, accnuling to 
Swoboda, Mitth. 7, 174 seij., on account of an alliance eoncluded 
between Athens and Clazomenae in 387-6, which could not veil 
have hapjiened after the peace. — The position nt Clazomenae is 
.shown by Lebas, Voy.age, Itinenairo, PI. 72. — The words -/loirruVni 
y^voiuyoi. riys dtpyi'y^ (Xen. 5, I, 3(ij do not denote the execntor.s 
of tiie peace, as is generally as-nmed ; the title 77po(rTi'T)yi has 
only^ a moral signific.auce and confers no privileges ; see notes to 
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Chapter xxix. This is of importance in estimating Sparta’s 
position. — As regards tlie conditions on which the Thebans were 
admitted to the peace, tlie following is to be noted. The Thebans 
I’j^lovv vTrip TrduTwv BoiiDTioy (’’/j-vvyai, Xen. 5, 1,32, i.e. to be treated 
like the Spartans, who also took the oath for their allies. If, in 
spite of this, Agesilaus rejected their demand, he was right, 
because the Thebans did not recognise the autonomy of their 
Boeotian allies, whereas the Spartans did so with their.s. He 
therefore stipulated that they should first swear avrom/iovi tlvai 
Kal piKpdv Kal peyaX-ijV irokiv ; and in the end they actually 
declared on itfuda-i rds rroActs avTOVo/iovs (§ 33). Does it not 
follow from this that they were then allowed to take the oath 
x>7r€p irdi'TuiV Botwrior ? 

8. For the punishment inflicted on Athenian statesmen in con- 
sequence of the jieace, cf. Beloch, 130. Agyrrhius and Thrasybulus 
of Collytus wore imprisoned, Dem. Timocr. 134 ; the following 
were executed : — Dionysius, Dem. xrepl Trap. 180 ; Nicophemus and 
Aristophanes, Lys. 19 ; Epicrates and Phormisius, Dem. ibid. 277. 
It is certain that Athens was not quite in the position of 404, and 
might have offered resistance. But it was for that very reason that 
she obtained such good ternus, which Sjarta had ali'eady conceded 
to Andocides. — The estimate of territorial areas follows Beloch, 
Bevidk. der griech. und roni. Welt, Lc-ipz. 1886, caps. S-.t. 



CHAPTER V 

ARROGANCE OF SPARTA — MANTINKA, PIILIUS, OIA'NTIIUS, 

THEBES. 385-379 

As soon as the King’s Peace had given the Spartans a free 
hand, they proceeded at once to make the Greek states of the 
second and third rank feel their power. They repeated the 
policy of Lysander in an intensified form, in spite of the 
warning given them by the Corinthian war. They had 
learnt little and forgotten nothing. Now that Persia was on 
their side and the Isthmus open, no one, they thought, was in 
a position to resist them.^ 

They began by taking measures against the Mantineans in 
385. Sparta accused them of having sent grain to the 
Argives, of having on some occasions actually refused to take 
the field when Sparta had ordered them to do so, of having on 
others obeyed Avith a bad grace, and generally of harbouring 
unfriendly sentiments. The demand was that they should 
pull down their walls. The Mantineans refused, whereupon 
the Lacedaemonians declared war. Agesilaus begged to be 
relieved of his command, saying that the Mantineans had 
once (seventy years before) rendered his father good service 
against Messenia, and that he would therefore prefer not to 
march against them. His scruples were pronounced to be 
justifiable, and Agosipolis had to assume the command. He 
performed his task brilliantly, and here, too, as in the Avar 
against Argo.s, had a lucky in.spir.ition. The circumvallation 
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of the city not having the desired effect of starving out the 
inhabitants, for the Mantineans had plenty of suj)plies, he 
dammed up the river Ophis,^ which flowed through JVIantinea, 
at the point where it left the city, with the result that the 
water rose inside and undermined the walls, which were built 
of unburnt brick, so that they began to collajise. The Man- 
tineans propped them up, but one of the towers threatened to 
fall, whereupon they surrendered. The conditions imjiosed 
were that they should leave the city and live in villages as 
they had done in times past. They were obliged to submit. 
The leaders of the democrats in Mantinea were afraid that 
the Spartans would put them to death, and asked rausanias, 
father of Agesipolis, who was living in Tcgea, to intercede for 
them. He did so and their lives were spared. They marched 
out of the city unharmed, to the number of sixty, between 
two lines of armed Sp.artans. The Mantineans settled in four 
villages, and, according to Xenophon, being freed from the 
rule of their demagogues, led a happier life on their estates 
than they had hitherto done. 

The second city to experience the power of Sparta was 
Phlius, in the year 384. The Spartans compelled the Phlia- 
sians to readmit the exiles, who were of course aristocrats. 
Their property, which had been confiscated, was to be restored 
to them, or an indemnity paid to them by the state. This 
arrangement contained the germ of fresh complications which 
were not long in making their aj)pearance.® 

But before this an oj^liortunity of displaying still greater 
energy presented itself to Sparta. In 383 an embassy arrived 
from the Thracian cities of Acanthus ami Apollonia, com- 
plaining of the high-handed proceedings of the Olynthians. 
The latter, according to the envoys, had induced a number of 
neighbouring cities of the same origin to join them on condi- 
tion of living under common laws and enjoying common 
civic rights. They had even libei-ated some Macedonian cities 
from the rule of king Amyntas, among others the large city 
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of Pella. Amynta.s was within an ace (jf losing the whole of 
Macedonia. The Olyiithians had also summoned Acanthus 
and Apollonia to join the league with their troops, and 
threatened them both rvith war in case of default. They 
already had a force of 800 (?) hoplitos. Envoys from Athens 
and Thebes were on the spot in order to conclude an alliance 
with Olynthus. If they once got possession of I'otidaca, they 
would obtain the whole peninsula which was cut oil' by it. 
You decline, said the envoys to the Spartans, to let Eocotia 
unite, and now a far greater power is forming in the north 
which is able to attract the independent ])eoi)los of Thrace, 
to create a fleet and procure gold from the Thiaeian mines. 
There is time for Sparta to prevent it ; but if once the other 
cities are attached to Olynthus by ties of family and property, 
it will be too late. The Spartans acceded to their request for 
help. 

We have no further information concerning the constitution 
of the Olynthian league, which must have been founded after 
the close of the Peloponnesian War. The common family 
and property rights, to which the Acanthians refer, is the 
Roman connulnum ct romuicrcuim (the Oreck tVtya/xta Ka'i 
eyKTTjtri^), which does not inijily a comjileto union of two 
states. Put the assertion that the cities enjoyed the same 
laws and common civic rights no doubt points to some 
special arrangement, resembling the absorjition of Corinth in 
Argos. At any rate it was a novel and highly creditable 
attempt on the part of the Greeks to do away with the isola- 
tion of their citie.s. The flourishing condition of tlie Chal- 
cidian league — for this was its name — is shown by its 
beautiful coinage, while, on the other hand, contemporary 
Acanthian coins prove that Acanthus jirote.sted against the 
union of the Chalcidians in this fashion. * 

The Spartans decided on a great camjiaigu in Thrace, and 
in accordance with the tcndencie.s of the age, which laid great 
stress on proper military organization, they allowtal their 
VOL. in Y 
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allies to jirovide money instead of men, if they preferred to 
do so. For every soldier that Avas not forthcoming his state 
had to pay a stater (tAvo drachmae) a day. This Avas suffi- 
cient for the pay and keep of a mercenary. Sparta had 
turned her military experience in A.sia to good account. But 
a campaign on a large scale, such as Avas contemplated, required 
time for preparation, and the Acanthian enA'oya Avere in a 
hurry. Consequently Sparta determined as a preliminary 
measure to despatch 2000 Neodamode.s, Perioeci, and Sciritae 
to Thrace under Eudamidas. But even this number could 
not be collected at once, and Eudamidas started Avith a 
smaller force. The rest AA'ere to folloAv under his brother 
Phoebidas. 

On his arrival in Thrace Eudamidas placed garrisons in 
the toAA-ns aa-IucIi asked for them, recovered Potidaea and used 
it as a base for operations against Olyntlms. Phoebidas, 
hoAvever, did not reach Tlirace at all. On his march north- 
Avard ho came to Thebo.s, in the .summer of 383, and jutched 
his camp outside the city near the gymnasium. Here he AA-as 
visited by Leontiades, the leader of the Spartan party in 
Thebes, and one of the tAvo polemarchs of the city. His 
colleague Ismenias AA-as head of the riA'al faction, composed of 
those Avho Avere in favour of a poAA-erful Thebes Avith authority 
OA'cr the Avhole of Boeoti.a. ItAvas singular that the tAVO chief 
magi.strates of the same city .should belong to opposite parties, 
animated Avith a deadly hatred for one another, but the fact 
proves that the tAvo parties AA’ere pretty evenly matched. 
T.eontiade.s offered to surrender the Cadmea, the citadel of 
Thebes, to Phoebidas, stating that the opportunity Avas a 
favourable one, for the festiAal of the Thesmophoria AA-as 
being celebrated and the citadel AA'as occupied exclusively by 
Avomen. The men, he added, Avonld be taking a rest at noon, 
AA-hicli Avould make it all the easier for Phoebidas to obtain 
pos.session of the citadel Avithout fighting at that time in the 
day. The Spartan general agi-eed to the jn-oposal, rightly 
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assuming that in occupj'iug the Cadmea he would fulfil one 
of the dearest wishes of his fellow-countrymen, I'iz., to punish 
Thebes for her arrogance. Loontiades conducted the Spartans 
into the citadel, and then proceeded to the councihehamher, 
where he arrested Isinenias. The opposite faction was inti- 
midated, and 400 of them left Ihe city. The lapidity of 
Tjeontiades’ action had cvidentl 3 ' made it imposuhle for them 
to unite for the jmrpose of resi.stance. 4’he news created 
great jo 3 ’. in Sparta. The question, however, arose whether 
it was right to take advantage of the stratagem. Agesilaus, 
the political oracle of Sparta, helped liLs fellow-citizens over 
this difficult^'. He said that it was lawful for a Spartan to 
do the state a good turn on his own responsil)ilit 3 '. This 
gave the matter a personal comple.xion. Instead of asking 
whether the Cadmea was to he given back, the question was 
whether PhoobiJas should be punished, and it was decided 
that he should pa 3 ' 100,000 drachmae (16f talents) for his 
arbitrary proceeding, evidently to the Spartan state. That 
was all. The Cadmea was not given back. If the fine had 
been enforced, which no doubt was not done, the cxi>loit of 
Phoebidas would have secure<l Sparta a Inghli- inqiortant 
fortress, and a large sura of mone 3 ’ into the bargain. The next 
step, however, was to get rid of ismenias, and to accomplish 
this the same mockery of judicial procedure was resorted to as 
had been used against the Plataeans sixty 3 -ears previousp-, on 
that occasion at the solicitation of the part 3 - which was now 
to be crushed. The judges — three from Sparta and one from 
each of her allies — held that Ismenias was a friend of the 
b.arbarians, and had joined the king of Persia for money, that 
he and Androclidas (sec p. .36) -were the authors of all the 
misfortunes of Greece, that he h.ad <lone a great deal of mis- 
chief, and for all these reasons deservctl the penalty of de.ith. 
He was executed. Sparta’s conduct in thi.s matter is so unjust 
that even Xenophon, who dislikes cx[)ressing an ojiinion, has 
censured it. The Spartans cerUiinp' ought to have been 
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ashamed of pronouncing it a serions crime for a Theban to do 
what they had done themselves, and of condemning a man 
to death because he had anticipated them in the idea that the 
salvation of Greece must come from the barbarians. 

Teleutias now (382) proceeded to Thrace in lieu of Phoe- 
bidas, who seemed to be in his proper place in Boeotia, 
Teleutias entered into relations wdth Amyntas and Derdas, 
prince of Elimia. He was at first successful, but was slain in 
381. Agesilaus himself took his place.® 

Shortly afterwards troubles broke out again in the Pelopon- 
nese (381). The Phliasians had given general dissatisfaction. 
The returning exiles complained that they had not received 
the compensation which they had claimed, and demanded the 
appointment of impartial foreign judges on the pretext that 
the local judges were partisjins. The authorities of Phlius 
would not consent to this, whereupon the malcontents appealed 
to Sparta, after Agesipolis had started for Thrace. Agesipolis 
had evidently considered the pretensions of the exiles to be 
exaggerated. In his absence the decision rested with Agesilaus 
alone, and Agesilaus favoured the complainants. Each of the 
two kings, it appears, had proUgh in the allied communities ; 
Agesilaus protected the Mantineans, Agesipolis the Phliasians. 
War was declared against Phlius, whereupon the Phliasians 
intimated their readiness to satisfy the claims of their fellow- 
countrymen. But this was not enough for Agesilaus ; he 
required guarantees. The Phliasians asked what kind of 
guar.antce.s ho meant, and Agesilaus replied that he referred 
to the occupation of the acrojjolis of Phlius by the Spartans. 
Consequently Phlius was to bo treated like Thebes. 
The Phliasians resolved to stand a siege. In the course 
of it Agesipolis died near Aphytos in Thrace in the 
summer of 380, and in accordance with Sjiartan custom his 
corpse was preserved in honey and brought to Sparta for 
burial. The Phliasians held out longer than was exj)ected, 
because they jmt themselves on half rations towards the close 
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of the siege. But they were obliged to yield at la.st. They 
hoped to escape Agesilaus’ severity by announcing their 
willingness to negotiate the terms of surrender in .S])arta. 
But Agesilaus managed to get the negotiations entrusted to 
himself. He decided that fifty exiles and fifty other Phlia- 
sians should settle which Phliasians should be execiitcil, that 
these hundred should frame a new code of law.s for tlie city, 
which was to maintain a Spartan garrison for a period of six 
months (379). 

Olynthus also was compelled to surrender by famine and 
became a member of the Spartan league (379).*' 

Thus the Spartans had attained their object in the Pelo- 
ponnese, in central Greece, and in northern Greece, ami their 
power seemed more securely established than ever. But they 
conferred no benefit on Greece by these victories, least of all 
by that over Olynthus. Olynthus had made a praiseworthy 
attempt to discard the old traditional isolation for a con- 
federacy of cities, which might have served as a model for all 
Greece. The Spartans prevented the attempt from having 
this result, and thus arrested the peaceful development of 
Greece. In doing so they merely played into the hands of 
Macedon. The conrpiest of Olynthus was Philip’s greatest 
step to power, and although that city was once more at the 
head of a Chalcidian league when Philip attacked it, there is 
no doubt that the league would have been more powerful and 
more capable of resistance if the Spartans had not interrupted 
its development. But the bitter cry of the Acanthians, that 
the Olynthians in their accession of strength might be able to 
obtain possession of Thrace, create a fleet and work the gold 
mines, cuts the sorric.st figure of all. The power which one 
Chalcidian city grudged to another was afterwards mono[)olized 
by Philip. 
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NOTES 

For this and the next chapters (v.-xi.) our principal aiUliority 
is Diodorus (Bk. 15), wliose eightj-iour chapters dealing Avilh the 
East and Greece contain a great numljcr of eriors, nliii U have heen 
discovered hy von Stern (see p. 14) and by I’ohler, Diodorus als 
Quelle zur Geschiehte von HellaSj 379-362, Casscl, ISSo ; ct. also 
Schaefer, Demosthenes, 1^, 16, 17. Pohler emleavunrs to prove 
that Unger’s theory of the identity of the commencement of 
Diodorus’ yearly histories with the beginning of the Jlacedonian 
year, supposed to have heen taken from Ephurus (i.e. tlircf'-(juarters 
of a year before the accessi(,in to oflico of the Athenian Eponymos, 
Tol. ii. of this history, p. 110), is applicable to Bk. 15 of Diodorus, 
and so tries to justify the inclusion of the various events in the 
dill'orent years. As this method would make the chronology trust- 
worthy, we must test Pohler’.s assertions. First of all it ajipears 
that his basis is weak, for he wants to prove that Ephorus is the 
authority, but to attain this object avails himself not only of 
Unger’s theory of the Macedonian year, but of tlie older theory as 
well, according to which Ephorus did not trouble liis head about 
years at all. On p. 16 Ephorus is said to write ‘‘ with reference 
to related subject-matter, without any regard for other contemporary 
events, in a connected narrative often extending over several years,'’ 
and on p. 81 — “we have long been familiar with the grouping of 
events according to their subject-matter in unchronologieal chapters 
as a criteiion for the use of Ephorus.'’ According to tliis the hand 
of Ephorus is recognizable in cases where there is no chronology 
at all, a.s well as in cases wliere incidents of the previous winter 
appear in the narrative of the year. It is obvious that the first 
criterion de.stroys the second. But the following criticism of 
Diodorus, 15, 25-50, following Pohler, which is also of some value 
for history ilsrdf, show.s that the second criterion (Unger-Fohler) 
does not in it.self hold water. The fir.st year, Diod. 15, 25-27, can 
be explained hy the Unger-Pohler theory ; oetensihly dealing with 
378-7 B.C., it may begin with tlie winter of .379. But the second 
year, Diod. 15, 28-35, embraces, according to Pohler liiinself, no 
less than two and .a half years from the .spring of 378 to the 
autumn of 376 (Polder, 20) ; in reality however it includes much 
more, for the attempts of Athens to induce the allies to revolt 
(c. 28), need not have begun, as Pohler (]>. 21) thinks, after the 
declaration of war mentioned in c. 29. Chios ami the rest niight 
have joined Athens at an earlier date. The words det /xaAAov 
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ai’gai'OynfDjs in c. 28 in fact point to a oood many years. I sliall 
return shortly to the narrative of this year. Poliler liinibclf, how- 
ever, oversteps the limit of his year with March 378 (iiiva.sion (if 
SphoJrias in c. 29, cf. Pohler 22) ; nominally it includes 377-(i, 
and, according to his theory, should not begin till the autumn of 
378. The third year, Diod. lo, 30, 37 (ii.c. 370-.')}, dues not begin 
till the autumn of 370 (Pohler, 28;, while according to the theory 
it ought to begin with the autumn of 377, and linish with the 
autumn of 370. Tlie fourth year, Diod. 15, 38-411 (37.'>- 1), 
extends to the summer of 373 (I'ohler, 32), while according to 
theory it should run from tlie autumn of 37G to the autumn of 
375. The fifth year, Diod. 15, 45-47 (374-3) — according to 
Pohler the interference of Timotheu.s in the quarrels at Zacyntlius 
occurred “ in May or June 374,” which make.s the narrative of this 
yctir go back right into the period dealt with by a previous narra- 
tive. The sixth and seventh years, Diod. 15, 48, 49 (373-371) ; 
in the first year we have only the destruction of Ilclice and I’ura, 
and in the second the peace congre.ss, in both years, according to 
Pohler hinrself (39), the correct chronology, and not that attributed 
to Ephorus, being observed. The new theory consequently only 
holds good in one case out of seven. — On the otlier hand, the 
correctness of the old theory (arrangement according to subject- 
matter by Ephorus) is shown by an examination of the second 
period (Diod. 15, 28-35), which also clearly exhibits the peculiar 
and indisputable value ol this kind of liistory. The following are 
the contents of the section : — gradual c.st.ddishmeut of the Athenian 
league ; attack of Sphodrias upon Athens ; Thebes enters the 
league, wliicli is more vigorously organized : naval ramiiaigns of 
Cluibrias ; the Spartans also reconstruct their league ; Agesilau.- 
proceeds to Boeotia, where Cliabrias opposes him ; Phoebidas i.s 
killed at Thespiae ; Agesilau.s again fights without success in 
Boeotia ; Cliabrias is victorious off Naxos. TIiu-s the supposed 
history of the year 377-6 contains a systematic narrative of the 
consolidation of the power wliich Sparta and Athens bad founded 
anil of their struggles with each other, Athens being led by 
Cliabrias and Sparta by Agesilaus, and tlie latter being inferior to 
the former. Thebes remaims in the background. This “liistory of 
a year” is nothing more nor less than a Miiall hi.sturiral work of art, 
which possesses considerable value as a piclure of a great conflict 
from a special point of view itbe bistoriau jdac.es 'I'liebes altogether 
in the background as compared with Athens and Sjiarta), but is 
worthless for chronological purposes. brief table of contents of 
the .seven historical years of DuKlorus also exhibits the systematic 
nature of the jd.in : 1. Secession of 'ni''bes. 2. Athens and 
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Sjiarta, Cliabiias ami Age.-i laus. :5. C'luilinas is activi; in the East, 
Tiniutheus in tlm ^\'est ; Thebes takes Orchuinenus. 4. Peace on 
the proposal of the Persians, rvho wish to make use of Greece 
against Egyjit ; Thebes declines to join the peace ; democratic 
disturbances occur in the Pelopoiiuese. 5. Persia makes war on 
Egypt, in the course of which Iphicrates distinguishes himself, the 
third great Athenian general thus coming to the front. Disturb- 
ances in jiarts of Greece not previously mentioned, especially in 
Zacynthus, Oorcvra, and Boeotia. 6. Signs and wonders. 7. 
Peace without Tliebes. At the head of each of these sections, 
which both singly and together form an aitistic whole, Diodorus 
has put a date, which simply denotes the march of time generally. 
— On the other hand, Diodorus makes many mistakes in ]ioints of 
detail in his xvth Book, for which I refer e.specially to von Stern. 
For c. 12 see below, note 2. In c. 26 the ollicial inis.sion of the 
Athenian general Demopbon is incorrect. For c. 27, .see Ch.ipter vi. 
of this volume. For cc. 28, 32-34 .see von Stern, 79 and 88. In 
c. 34 the naval battle off Na.xos is incorrectly narrated, von Stern, 
83. For inadmissible details in cc. 38-40 of. von Stern, 93 seq. 
For cc. 45-47, cf. von Stern, 87, 102, 103, 113. For the battle of 
Leuctra, see notes to Chapter viii. and von Stern, 135, 142 seq. 
For the mistakes in cc. 59, 61-G.3, 67-69 (Theban campaigns in the 
Peloponnese) of. von Stern, 149, 158, 159, 169, 174, 185, 186, 
189, 190. For c. 72 see notes to Chapter ix. ; for cc. 82-89 notes 
to Chapter x. — For Plutarch, see notes to Chapter vi. His life of 
Epaminundas is unfortunately lost. 

1. According to Xen. 5, 2, 1, the intention of the Spartans was 
to punish the allie.s who had .adopted a hostile attitude. 

2. Diod. 15, 12 has a mi.sstatement as to the course of the 
Ophis, which, it is true, was afterward.- used as a trench ; cf. 
Fougere.s, Fouilles de Mantim'e in the Bull, de Coir. bell. 14, 65. 
For an alleged battle near Mantinea recorded by Pint., Pel. 4 and 
Pans. 8, 8, 5 and 9, 13, 1, sec von Stern, 36, 37. 

3. Phliasian affairs, Xeii. 5, 2, 8-10 ; 3, 10-17. A plan of tlie 
valley of Phlius, showing the importance of the citadel, is given by 
Lebas, Itineraire, PI. 33. 

4. The embassy of the Acantliians and Apollonians, Xen. 5, 2, 

11 seq. — The Chalcidian league, cf. Kuhn, Die Entstehung der 
.Stadte der Alten, Leipz. 1878, p. 283 .seq.; Gilbert, Griech. Staats- 
alterth. 2, 197, 198. For the coins of the Chalcidian league. 
Head, H. N. 184. They were of gold, .silver and copper, and had 
a liead of Apollo on the obverse, a lyre or tripod on the reverse, 
and were stamjied XAAKIAEHX with the name of an ollicial and 
Eli I. There was thus an ollicial of the league, who no doubt was 
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a stratei^us. Acaiitliiis at that time coined oliuls witli tlie same 
types, but witli tlie word AKAX0I12N. — For the relations of the 
Chalcidiaiis with Macedonia, cf. von Stern, 31, Swohoda, Vertrag 
dea Amyntas niit den Chalkidiern in the Archaol.-epigr. Mitth. 
aus Oesterreich, Bd. 7, 1883, and the inscription on the subject 
m Ilitt. CO. Here too we see the antayoni.«m between Acanthus 
(with Amphipolis and the Bottiacan-s) and the Chalcidiaiis. Cf. 
also Diod. 14, 9d and 15, 19, 21. 

5. The surprise of Tliehes, Xen. 5, 2, 24-3G. At that time 
Thebes had two poleniarchs, at otliers probably three : cf. von 
Stern, 34, following Prens.s, Quaest. Boeot. Liji.s. 1879. It is 
usually assumed, in contradiction to Xenophon, that this surprise 
had been planned in Sparta. Xenopdion (.5, 2, 36 ) passes a just 
verdict on Leontiades. 

6. The war against Olynthns, Xen. 5, 2, 24, 37-43; 3, 1-9, 
26. Yon Stern (39) jiroves that the chronology of this war cannot 
be safely accepted. 



CHAPTER VI 


BOEOTIA — THE EMANCIPATION OF THEBES — SPHODRIAS. 

379, 378 

The spell under which Greece had lain for seven years was 
broken by Thebes, which now for a brief period assumed the 
leadership of the nation. Boeotia is a district with which wo 
are not sufficiently acquainted. The early history of the 
country would no tloubt account for its great importance in 
the fourth century B.c. and the short duration of this import- 
ance, but this history is unfortunately too obscure. So 
much, however, is certain, that the Boeotians present marked 
contrasts of character. In politics we find a passionate striv- 
ing for unity side by side with an equally strong loaning 
towards iniltqiendent city -life, while in the moral sphere the 
idealism of a large minority is confronte<l by the materialistic 
tendencies of the majority. These contrasts indicate great 
vigour of character. There is more in the Boeotians than 
meets the eye in the ordinary course of affairs. 

Boeotia, as we saw in the first volume of this history, is 
one of the oldest ceiitre.s of civilization in Greece, and only 
Argos and Thessaly can be compared with it in this respect.^ 
Argos never attained to historical importance, and the aspira- 
tions of Thessaly, to which we shall soon refer, were nipped 
in the bud by unfavourable circumstances. Of the three states 
in historic times, Boeotia alone exercised a decided political 
intluencc in the fourth century B.C. Boeotia, like Argos and 
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Thessaly, was a collection of cities differing widely in character. 
Four or five distinct groups can be distinguished in the 
country. The first is formed by the cities in the north round 
Lake Copais. At its head was the city of Orchomenus, of 
ancient renown, Haliartus, Coronea, and Chacronea also ha\ ing 
many jiciints of connection with it. A second grouj) is 
controlled by Thebes. In the east Tanagra possesses a special 
character, in the west Thespiae and in many respects I’lataoa. 
This grouping seems to be connected with difference of origin. 
Orchomenus was Minyan, and probably had relations with 
Thessaly. It held aloof for a long time from the otlier cities. 
Even at the date when the Homeric catalogue of shijis was 
written it formed a separate state, which, it is true, was so 
small that it only included Aspledon. Yet of the places 
mentioned above after Orchomenus Chacronea was closely 
connected with it as late as the fifth century, while Copae, 
which lay on the road from Orchomenus to the Euripus, must 
certainly have been dependent on the Orchomenians at an earlier 
date. In the case of Haliartus and Onchestus there is less 
indication of close connection with Orchomenus ; yet, although 
they were situated in the interior, their principal object of 
worshij) was r().seiilon, and Onchestus was the head of an 
amphictyony embracing remotely distant cities, so that here 
too we may possibly have traces of the seafaring Minyae. 
Thebes was admittedly influenced by the riioeiiicians in 
legend, and probably was so in realitc'. The south-west of 
Boootia, Thespiae and the neighbouring places, is said to have 
been inhabited by Thracians. Besides this, Thespiae was on 
close terms of friendship with Athens, which is said to have 
supplied the founder of the city. In this part of Boeotia was 
Helicon, the mountain of the Huso.s, whose cult was also 
regarded as connected with Thrace. Clo.se to the southern 
border of the Thespian territory, however, l.iy Ht. Cithacron, 
the seat of the worship of Bacchus, ami this cult too seems 
to have conic from Thrace. Vet lUcchus was also highly 
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honoured in Thebes, whicli he.sides him reynrded Ilerucles as its 
tutelary goil. Thus we can distinguish a Minyan, a Phoenician, 
a Thracian and an Attic element in Bocotia, with, it is true, 
undefined geographical boundaries. Finally, a remarkable 
feature is supplied by the number of cults of infernal deities 
scattered about Boeotia, that of Amphiaraus at Oropus and 
Thebes, of the Cabiri at Thebes, and of Trophonius at 
Lebadea ; the graves of Ehadamanthus and Tiresias were 
shown at Haliartus ; Heracles was said to have ascended from 
the nether world with Cerberus at Lebadea. 

The Boeotian conquest produced an aristocracy throughout 
the country, which, however, appears not to have discarded 
local tradition but on the contrary appropriated its claims in 
places which had formerly been of importance, and showed no 
inclination whatever to submit to the supremacy of a single 
city, even when that city was also ruled by the immigrant 
Boeotian nobility. Hence the general resistance to unification 
and to Thebes. In Orchomenus, for instance, it was not only 
the descendants of the ancient Minyae who were antagonistic 
to Thebes ; it was quite possible for the Aeolian Boeotians, 
who settled there and no doubt succeeded to the power of 
the Minyan race, to be ejithusiastic defenders of the ancient 
greatness of the city which they had taken. 

A federal constitution was formed, but the Boeotian city 
which had long been and always remained the most powerful 
of all, the citj' of Thebes, aspired to more than the mere 
leadership of a federation. She endeavoured to make the 
other cities politically dependent on her, and to control or 
have a preponderant voice in their common affairs, a policy 
which was strenuously resisted by the others. 

The Boeotian league is supposed to have consisted of 
fourteen members in ancient times ; subsequently there were 
only seven cities entitled to a vote — in addition to Thebes 
probably Orchomenus, Haliartus, Coronea, Copae, Thespiae and 
Tanagra. The league was controlled by Boeotarchs, who were 
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seven in iiumljor in later times. But we do not know what 
authorities passed resolutions binding on the whole body. 
Thucydides refers on one occasion to four councils ; but their 
organization is unknown. Thebes joined the Persians in the 
year 480, and had to pay dearly for it. But she soon recovered 
her position. In battle she displayed great vigour and activity 
both in the Pcntecmdnetiu and the Peloponnesian War, her 
energy being at first on a par with and afterwards superior to 
that of Athens. In the intellectual sphere Thebes, like the 
rest of Boeotia, had a poor reputation with her Attic neigh- 
bours, but this was certainly unmerited. The Boeotians were 
not so alert in mind as the Athenians, but they were assuredly 
quite as profound. They produced the oldest poet next to 
Homer and the greatest lyric poet of the Greeks. In the 
plastic arts Boeotia certainly does not attain the level of many 
other Greek districts ; it is only on the Attic border that 
Tanagra and Eleutherae, the possession of which was disputed 
by Boeotia and Attica, have acquired fame, the former by its 
terra-cotta figures and the latter as the birth-place of Myron. 
There was a depth and earnc.stne.ss in the Boeotian character, 
which was specially favourable to certain branches of the 
poetic ai't ; the country which practised the cults of the nether 
world was also the home of Pindar. That women were more 
respected in Boeotia than in Athens, which is really only a 
credit to the Boeotians, is proved by the fact that besides 
the famous Corinna of Tanagra, Myrtis of Anthedon is also 
lucntionod as a lyric poetess. Boeotia, it is true, did not stand 
alone in this respect, for poetesses also appeared in Sicyon 
and in Argos towards the close of the si.xth century, but none 
are met with in Athens. Evidence of the intellectual tend- 
encies expressed in the serious character of Boeotian poetry 
and the high position assigned to vomen in Boentia, is also 
supplied by the fact that Pythagorcaid.sm, u hen persecuted in 
Lower Italy, found a home in Boeotia and e.-,]i(!ci.illy in 
Thebes. At the beginning of the fourth century li.c. Thel)C3 
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produced men of pure and lofty character, and to them she 
owes her lirief period of power. Bnivcry had always been 
one of her characteristics. The battles of Coronea and 
Delium (vol. ii. p. 379) and the fighting at Syracuse (vol. ii. 
p. 476) are a proof of it. But she displayed cruelty in her 
treatment of the neighbouring Boeotian cities who opposed 
her political projects, and by this conduct she herself to a 
great extent destroyed the successe.s which she had gained at 
the outset. Her demeanour in the heyday of her greatness 
reveals the darker as well as the brighter sides of the Boeotian 
character. Another reason, however, why interest attaches to 
the history of Boeotian aspirations towards unity is that it 
presents a picture in miniature of the course of similar aspira- 
tions in Greece generally. 

The Spartan.? were in occupation of the Tlioban citadel, 
and their part}- controlled the city. But the refugees plotted 
the downfall of the hated tyrants ; they met in Athens and 
quietly made their preparations. Their leaders wore Mellon 
and Pelopidas. hlany of the friends of liberty had remained 
in Thebes, with Charon at their head. It was useless, as 
they knew perfectly well, to attempt open force ; the only 
way was to surprise their opponents. But this could only bo 
done by having a friend in their camp. The exiles won over 
a certain Phyllidas, the secretary of the Polcmarchs Archias 
ami Philippus. They were kept informed by him of the doings 
of the authorities, and so were able to make their arrangements 
with greater confidence. 

In the month of December 379 Mellon and Pelopidas with 
their acconij)lices came secretly to Thebes, and concealed 
themselves in Charon’s house for a night and a day, according 
to Xenophon. The plan was to surprise and kill the two 
polemarchs and Leontiades. The polemarchs were on the 
point of celebrating the conclusion of their term of office by a 
banquet, Phyllidas, who enjoyed their full confidence, had 
promised to bring to them some women, the most beautiful in 
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Thebes, and in the evening lie introduced a number of con- 
spirators disguised as women into the hall. Plutarch adds 
that shortly before they entered Archias received a letter 
which, as was ascertained afterwards, contained a warning of 
the impending danger, but that ho put it on one side with 
the words, “business to-morrow.’’ 'I'iie polemarchs vere 
stabbed to death bj’ the con.spirator.s, who then gained admis- 
sion into the house of Leonthidcs and hilled him too. iM.any 
of their party were in iirison ; they iiroeurcd an entrance into 
the prison on the pretext of delivering a criminal, killed the 
gaoler and liberated the prisoners. They then seized the 
arms which were hung up a.s on'erings in the jmblic jiorticoc.s, 
and posted themselves in fighting array in the Ainphoum. At 
daybreak they made known what tlioy had done, and tlio 
majority of the Thebans joined them. There still remained, 
however, the diflicult ta.sk of capturing the Cadmea, which 
was occujiied Ijy the iSjiartan garrison. The latter of course 
was determined to resist, but hoped to obtain hel]) from 
Plataea and Thespiae, where the Thebans were detested, and 
sent messengers to those cities. Tlio I’lataeans came Imt 
were repulsed, while Thebes was strongly reinforced from 
Athens, who in this wa}' repai<l the Thebans for the assistance 
foi’nierly rendered by them to Thrasybulus. Two of the 
Athenian strategi even took part in the exjiedition, although 
without orders from the Assembly' and against the wishes of 
the majority of the Athenians, who were opposed to a war 
with Sparta, because the Sji.artan supremacy in Thebes had 
procured them two advantages, the restoration of Plataea and 
the acquisition of the frontier-city of Oropus. Thereupon 
the Spartan harmost in command of the Cadmea came to the 
conclusion that his position was untenable under the circum- 
stances. lie surrendered the citadel to the d'hebans and 
marched out of the city, the Thebans indling their fellow- 
country'incn who wanted to withdraw with the Spartans out 
of their ranks and killing them before his eyes. Cleomcnes 
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in days gone by had behaved just as badly to his Athenian 
friends. On his arriA'al at >Sparta he was condemned to death 
and executed. A >S])artan army then invaded Boeotia, not 
under Agesilaus, who begged to be excused on account of his 
age, but under Cleombrotus, the brother and successor of 
Agesijtolis. Ho marched by way of I'lataea to C'ynn8cej)ha]ae 
near Thebes, where he waited for sixteen days to see if the 
Thebans would come out to deliver battle. As they showed 
no inclination to do so, he returned, leaving a Spartan garrison 
in Thespiae under the harmost Sphodrias with orders to protect 
the interests of Sparta in that quarter." 

In the meanwhile a complete revulsion of feeling had taken 
place in Athens. The Athenians put the two strategi, who 
had taken part in the relief expedition against the garrison of 
the Cadmea, on their trial, and condemned them. One was 
executed, and the other made his escape. This proves that 
Athens wished to be friendly to Sparta. But tliese good 

intentions were frustrated by the action of Sphodrias and the 
Spartans themselves. In 378 Sphodrias suddenly invaded 
Attica, intending to make himself master of the Piraeus. 
But he only got as far as the Thriasian plain (near Eleusis) ; at 
this point he was frightened at his own boldness and retraced 
his stops, not, however, before he had laid waste the cottntry 
districts of Attica. Three Spartan envoys happened to bo in 
Athens at this moment staying with their Callia.s. 

The Athenians put them in prison, but on the envoys declaring 
that they knew nothing of Sphodrias’ intentions, and besides 
giving assurances that the Ephors had not planned the 
attack, as the condemnation of Sphodrias would very soon 
show, the Athenians sot them at liberty. Sjjhodrias, how- 
ever, w"as not punished, because, according to Xenophon, 
Agesilaus, whose vote rvas of great importance, was influenced 
not to vote for his condemnation by his son Archidamus, the 
friend of Sphodrias’ son. And as Cleombrotus was all along 
favourable to Sphodrias, the latter had no porverful opponent 
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and was acquitted. It was asserted in antiquity that Sphodrias 
was persuaded to invade Attica liy the Thebans, wliose great 
object was to produce a rupture between Athens and Sparta. 
Certainly the unsuccessful cot/// was of no use to any one 
but Thebes, as Athens was forced out of hei’ vacillation and 
obliged to join the Thebans, and it is of course po.s.silde that 
the Thebans resorted to a stratagem of this kind. If, how- 
ever, Sphodrias had not lieen by nature as foolish as he was 
ambitious, he would never have attempted to emulate the 
success of Phoebidas.® For the position in this case was 
entirely different. Even if he had taken the Piraeus it 
would only have been a beginning of difficulties for Sparta, 
difficulties too of quite a different kind to those which were 
encountered in Thebes.'* 


NOTES 

1. Although we can form a satisfactory idea of the Boeotian 
standard of civilization, it is liardly possible to do so as regards the 
relations of j'arties in Tlicbcs. It appears, however, tliat their 
centre of gravity did not reside in the constitutional question of a 
democracy or an aristocracy, but in a question of ]iower--tlie 
dependence or indeiieiulence of Bneotia. Any ]>aity winch ceased 
to aspire to .suiircinacy over Boeotia incurred nniiopul.irity m 
Thebes. The states which fivi>med tlio aspirations of Thebes in 
this ilirectiun were popular, and Tliebes formed alliance with them. 
It was for thi.s reason that Tliebes joined Persia in 480, and in 
470 allied hor.self with Sparta who had wished to annihilate her, 
ami not with Athens who had protected her, simply because Sparta 
had no objection to her taking Boeotia, while Athen.s was opposed to 
it. A reaction set in as soon as Thebes’ preten.sions w ere thwarted, 
firstly, after the Peace of Nicia.s on account of Panactum (vol. li. 
p. 385), and again in a more marked form in 404, owing to the 
policy long piir.siied by Sparta and inaugurated by Ljsanrier, that 
Sparta and no other .state should have .subjects. Tlii- turnwl Tbebc.s 
into an enemy of Sparta, and the aristocrats installed by Pboebidas 
fell victim.s to the general discontent ; they had left Platae.i and 
Thespiae their liberty and .so wounded the pride of Tliebes. 
Epaminoiida.s also kept him.self constantly in jiower becau.se be 
was in favour of the subjection of Boeotia. Tlieii Pliilip was 
VOT, Tir G 
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popular in Tlirljes lonj' as he let the Theli.ui^ have Hoeotia. 
A' soon as the point hecaine ilouhtfnl, Deinoatheiies enlisted their 
sympathies fur Athens by abandoning I’ocofia to Thebes. — Fur art 
in Bueotia see Curtins, (J. G. 3'', 771. 

•2. The liberation of Thebes. The authorities are Xen. Hell. 5, 4, 
1-10, Pint. Gen. Socr. Blut. Pelop. 6-11. For criticism of these 
authorities see Qiieck, De fontibus Pint, m vita Peloji., Dramburg, 
1876 ; Hanske, Plutarch als Bdoter, Wurzen, 1884, and von Stern, 
Xenophon’s Ifidlenika und die boiot. Geschichtsnberlieferung, 
Dorji. 1887. \'on Stern assumes that Plutarch used the Boeotians 
Dinnysodorus and Anaxis in the Gen. Socr., and Callistheiies in the 
vita Pelop., the latter having already himself made use of the two 
former. Beside.s these Xe[>us, Polyaen, 2, 3, 1, has .some extra- 
ordinary misstatements. Diod. (15, 25), ex]ire.sses himself only in 
general terms. Xenophon and Plutarch are tlie two real aiithoiities. 
The former is sober, the latter enthusiastic. Jludern vvriter.s have 
in the main followed Plutarch more than Xenophon, bei’ause they 
consider the latter biassed by partiality. But this is not the ca.se, 
as von Stern, for iii.stancc, has jiroved at p. 4 t of his history. I 
do not, however, agree with hi.s contention (hat Plutarch may 
not be useil lo .-•upploment Xenophon. Xenojdinn himself .says 
(5, 4, 7) tli.il ot per .said this and ol He tliat. Xmiophon and 
Plutarch select their facts on different principles. ( 'oiiseipiently 
the remark recorded by Plut. Pel. 10 — eh avpiov tu <r—ovHiua — may 
be historical in spite of von Stern, 55. True, Archia.s, a.s von 
Stern remarks, has ju.st shown signs of uneasiness, but drunken 
men do not always act logically. On the other hand, we might 
treat the narrative in Xen. 5, 4, 6 as suspicious owing to the 
words CKiWi^e Trap eKairrm, a.s invidving a reminiscence of Herod. 
5, 20 TTdpt^ei Llepo-yj di’Opl dySpa Ma/ceddea. But jieople act 
.similarly in similar eases. Diodorus (15, 27; ii.-es his rhetoric to 
give a grand imaginary description of the defence of the Gailniea. 
—According to Isocr. Plat. 12, the Thebans made overtures for 
peace in Sparta at that time. 

3. Sphodrias. Instig.xtion by the Thebans is assumed by 
Xenophon and Plutarch (Pel. 14 ; Age.s. 24). According to Xen. 

5, 4, 20, they actually biibed Sphodrias. Cf. von Stern, 67. 
The Boeotians seem to have been proud of their cunning. 

4. The history of Boeotia in the fourth century i.s rellected in 
its coinage, for which cf. Head, Coins of Boeotia, Bond. 1881 (Niim. 
Chron.) From 395-387 we find coins of the league, electrum and 
silver, stamped 0E. From 387 (Peace of Antalcida.5) up to about 
374 nearly all the Boeotian citie.s coined money : Chaeronea, Copae, 
Coruuea, llaliartus, Lebadea, Mycalessu.s, Erchonienus (sic), Plataea 
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(now for the iirst time), Tanagra, Thespiae, and Thebes. From the 
liberation of Thebes to the battle of Ohaeronea Thebes alone has a 
mint, the types being the Boeotian shield, an amphora with names 
of magi.strates, perhaps of the Polemarch.s (Head, p. 61). — Gardner 
(Types, p. Ill), who regards Myron as the great Boeotian artist, 
ascribes several Boeotian types of coins of the fifth century to his 
influence, especially those with pictures of Heracles (pi. iii. 44-48). 



CHAPTER VII 

RISE OF ATHENS BY MEANS OF THE FORMATION OF A NEW 
LEAGUE — THEBES MAINTAINS HER POSITION AGAINST 
SPARTA — CHABRIAS — TIMOTHEUS — JASON OF PHEEAE. 
377-374. 

Athens took advantage of the liberation of Thebes and the 
foolish conduct of the Spartans to make herself still more 
independent of Sparta than she was already. In order to 
understand what now took place we must cast a glance at the 
events of the last few years. 

The restoration of the importance of Athens in the Aegean 
was begun by Conon (394) and continued by Thrasybulus, 
probably in 389. Treaties had been concluded about these 
dates between Athens and various cities of Thrace, Asia 
Minor and the Lslaiids, by which Athens obtained rights 
similar to those which attached to her old supremacy. She 
had even begun once more to conduct politics on a grand 
scale by endeavouring to initiate friendly relations with 
Dionysius of Syracuse. In all these undertakings she had 
received material support from the protection afforded her by 
Persia. True, the King’s Peace was a blow for Athens, but 
it left her with certain advantages. She retained Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Scyros, and silently assumed the right of con- 
cluding special alliances 'with non-Asiatic communities. By 
means of her general Chabrias she even interfered in Egyptian 
affairs. Egyjit had revolted from Persia and was governed 
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by native 2 iotentates, in 387-369 by Nektanebos I., ivho was 
in alliance with Evagnras. When the Cyiiriot prince once 
more submitted to the King after a fruitless struggle, the 
Persians were enaliled to resume tlie offensive with greater 
energy against Egyjit, wliicli had of late ofi'ored them a 
successful resistance. Thereupon Kektanebos collected a 
largo army of mercenaries, and jilaced them under the com- 
mand of Chabi'ias, who had already been in the service of 
Evagoras. Of course it was not Athen.s wlio sent him to 
Egyjit ; Ghabrias went on his own rcsponsilulity. Put still it 
was significant for the fame of Athens and a token of her 
power that an Athenian general should take the command of 
the Egyptian army. It is true he did not remain there long, 
for the Persian king compelled the Athenians to recall him.' 

In this way Athens had once more entered on an ambitious 
policy, and when Sparta was humbled in Boeotia, she pro- 
ceeded to the actual formation of a now league. Everything 
had been prepared for it and it was really only the last steji 
which was taken in the year 377. It i.s, however, ])robable 
that if Sparta had not injureil her own interests and incuri'od 
the enmity of Athens by a misuse of her power, the latter 
wottld simjily have jmrsued the jadicy adojited by Gonon and 
Thra.sylmlus, and have concluded a close alliance with as many 
maritiine .states as jjossible, like the old league in the days of 
Pericles and Ginion, whereas the rise of Thebes and the con- 
duct of Splioilrias forced her into another direction. For the 
idea of the new league was that it should embrace the whole 
of Greece, with the object of protecting every state against 
opiiression by S^iarta. A league of this kind would attract 
members at once, but had no intrinsic probability of jier- 
manency. Being an alliance formed for the j)rcscr\ation of 
liberty it was Iiouml to bo of a different character to the old 
h'ague. We have some knowlerlge of its constitution from a 
popular re.solution p.asscd in 377 on the motion of Ari.stotclcs 
of Marathon, which enounces the [irinciples professed by 
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Athens. In this resolution its object is expressly stated to 
be the maintenance of the independence of Greece against 
Sparta. But the Greeks of Europe and the Islands were alone 
in question. The document recognizes the King’s Peace and 
the supremacy of Persia over the Asiatic Greeks in so many 
terms. Besides, as the Athenians had given great offence to 
the members of the league in the fifth century by settling 
cleruchies in their territory, it was a prudent steji to state 
expressly on this occasion that they would not attempt to 
acquire any land there. The grant of a constitution to the 
league was a complete novelty, rules being provided for 
giving effect to its resolutions. Those rules too were ex- 
tremely remarkable. The league was divided into two parts, 
consisting of Athens and the rest of the allies. The latter 
formed a sunedrion in Athens in which Athens herself was 
not represented. The decisions taken by the sunedrion either 
on its own initiation or on the motion of Athens were sub- 
mitted to the Athenians, their assembly having the power to 
accept or reject them. The league consequently could not 
carry any proposal of which Athens disapproved, and con- 
versely, Athens could not impose any policy on the league to 
which the majority of its members were opposed. It follows 
from this that Athens was still in a privileged position, Init 
not absolute mistress, as she had been in the fifth century. 
Nevertheless, there are many indications that she aimed in- 
directly at the old supremacy. A tribute, or phorus, was not 
demanded, but contributions, smtaxeis, were levied, which was 
the same thing in reality ; all that was done was to avoid the 
name, which had become an object of detestation. The mcmlmrs 
had to provide ships and fighting men, but any city that 
^vished to purchase exemption from this liability could do so. 
This too corresponded to the system of the preceding century. 

As regards the judicial supremacy of Athens, facilities were 
provided for the renewal of the old state of things, individual 
states not being prohibited from making agreements with 
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Athens on this point. Thus the Athenians directed their 
efforts towards forming another empire within the circle of 
the great federation of liberty. The league, however, also 
imposed greater burdens upon the city of Athens. And in 
the same year in which it was founded the direct tax or 
eiqihom was readjusted (see Chapter xiii.) This source of 
revenue, which was distasteful to the citizens, became more 
and more needed. 

The copy of the Athenian resolution in question which has 
come dow’n to us contains also the names of the cities which 
gradually joined the league. It included originally Chios, 
Mytilene, Methymna, Ehodes, and Byzantium, consequently 
the most important islands on the Asiatic coast and the 
greatest city of Thrace. Subsequently it was joined by 
Tenedos, Chalcis, Eretria with other Euboean communities, 
and Thebes. The adhesion of Thebes was of the greatest 
significance ; it showed that the league was not intended to 
represent purely maritime interests, but that it was designed, 
as Thebes had proposed before the battle of Cnidus, to embrace 
the whole of Greece. Of course matters never got so far as 
this, and Thebes was the last state to dream of conceding such 
an amount of influence to the Athenians. She soon became 
too powerful to be willing to play a subordinate part of any 
kind to any power, least of all to Athens. The island com- 
munities and Thracian cities were the next to join, then com- 
munities and potentates from the west, such as Corcyra, the 
Acarnanians, the Cephallenians, the Molossian princes Alcetas 
and Neoptolemus, and lastly the community of Nellos in 
Zacyntlms. In all about seventy communities and nations 
joined the leaguc.- 

Its weak point lay in its admitted object of preserving the 
independence of Greece against Sparta. The question arose — 
was it to come to an end when Sparta had ceased to be an 
object of apprehension ? In point of fact it soon fell to jiieces. 
Here wc have additional proof that fear of immediate and 
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urgent danger coukl carry tlie Greeks a certain distance along 
the road to union, hut that the cessation of this pressing need 
forthwith revived the inborn and ineradicable love of uncon- 
trolled independence. 

In the political events of the following period the league 
hardly comes to the front, although as a matter of fact it 
supplied Athens with some of the power which she now dis- 
played. Sparta, Athens, .and Thebes are the states which 
act and whose interests clash, .and thus set in motion the 
whole of Greece. This time Sparta was the offended party, but 
unable to bear the injury done her, and therefore renewing the 
war. Subsequently it w.as the Thebans who would not remain 
at peace. Athens throughout pl.aycd the part of the quiet 
spect.ator who concentrates his resources in order to be able to 
interpose his authority between the heated antagonists. The 
war between Thebes and Sparta consequently constitutes the 
main interest of the history of the next few years. 

The Spartans also reorganized their league at tliis ])eriod. 
The}’ divided it into nine parts, of which two were fornu'd by 
the Arcadians, a third by' the Elcans, a fourth by the 
Achaeans, a fifth by Corinth and Megara, a sixth by Sicyon, 
Phlius and the cities of the Acte, a seventh by the Acar- 
nanians, .an eighth by thePhocians and Locrians, and the ninth 
by 013 ’nthus and the other Thracian allies. By this moans 
they hoped to bo able to vanquish Thebes or at all event, s to 
inflict severe punishment on her.'' 

Cleomlu’otus having unsuccessfully invaded Boeotia in the 
year of the lil)eration of Thehe.s, Agesilaus was now obliged to 
take the field against Thehe.s (378). Xenophon has narrated 
this camp.aign of his patron in detail, hut has omitted to state 
that the Athenian Chabrias achieved the greatest success on 
the side of Sparta’.s opponents. A curious feature of the 
campaign was that the Thch.an.s entrenched the most valuable 
part of their territory with p.alisades and a ditch, evidently 
not feeling strong enough to encounter the dreaded Spartons 
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in o[jeii battle. The fighting therefore went on round those 
entrenchments, and the successes of Agesilaus consisted chiefly 
in laying waste the country and capturing booty. On his 
return liomc he left Phoebidas in Thespiae, but the latter lost his 
life in an engagement with the Thebans, with the result that 
the zeal of the party devoted to the liberation of Boeotia 
increased throughout the wliole country. In the autumn of 
378 another Spartan mora was despatched b}- sea to Boeotia, 
and in the .spring of 377 Agesilaus went there again himself. 
He fought with skill against the Thelians, who for a time 
actually suffered from scarcity of provi.sions. Finally, how- 
ever, he fell ill, and in 376 Clcombrotus went a second time to 
Boeotia. 

As no particular success had been achieved on land, the 
allies of the Spartans urged them to try their luck once more 
against Athens at sea, representing that tlie defeat of the latter 
would facilitate the capture of Thebes. Sparta consequently 
despatched a fleet of sixty triremes under Pollis, which, in 
fact, inflicted great injury on the Athenians. The ships with 
grain from the Pontus could not get farther than Geracstus in 
Euboea. Athens now roused herself and equipped a fleet, 
with which Chal)i'ia.s defeated the IVloponncsians off Naxos. 
This was a con.sidcrablc achievement, for the special reason 
that it was the first genuine Athenian Hetory at sea for a long 
time, for ( 'onon’s victor}^ off Cnidus had been achieved with 
Persian fi)rce.s. Tlie victorious general was loaded with 
honours by his fellow-countrymen. He then continued the 
war on the Thracian coast, while Timotheus, Conon’s son, a 
brave and cultivated man and an able general, altogether more 
of an aristocrat than a democrat, sailed with another fleet round 
the Pelojionnese into the Ionian Sea and actually c.aptured 
Gorcyra. As he allowed the Corcyreans to retniii their aristo- 
cratic constitution and behaved in a friendly and affable manner 
to all with whom he came in contact, this was .an inducement 
to many otlier communitii's to join Atlicus. Timotheus also 
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defeated the Peloijonnesian fleet under Nicoloclms oft' Alyzia 
(375).^ 

The Spartans 'vverc mistaken in their idea that the naval 
campaign would facilitate their struggle against Thebes ; on 
the contrary, their want of success at sea helped to improve 
the position of the Thebans. The latter effected about this 
time the confederation of the greater part of Boeotia. 
Pelopidas defeated the enemy in a famous engagement at 
Tegyra (375) with the ‘ Sacred Band ’ under his command. In 
374 the Thebans took the offensive and made a raid into 
Phocis. The Spartans sent aid to the Phocians, but farther 
northwards, in spite of their new organization, which em- 
braced the Thracian cities, they were powerless, and had to 
admit it themselves. Polydamas, the most influential man in 
Pharsalus, came to Sparta, e.xplained the position of Thessaly 
to the Spartans and appealed for assistance. He said that 
the most powerful individual in those parts was Jason the 
ruler of Pherae, the successor of the able and despotic 
Lycophron, a man of uncommon ability, who had already 
collected a large army and subdued many Thessalian cities. 
He now demanded the submission of Pharsalus ; when that 
was accomplished ho could attain his object and become Tagos 
of Thessaly. Ho had, however, declared that he wished to 
become master of Pharsalus by peaceful means, but that if it 
would not join him then he would be obliged to force it to do 
so, and in that event, said Polydamas, the Pharsalians would 
be lost. Sparta was the oidy power which could help them, 
and Jason himself had urged him to apply to Sparta. He did 
not disguise the fact that in his opinion Jason was a very 
enterprising man who contemplated the conquest of the 
Persian Empire, the internal weakness of which had been 
revealed by the expedition of the Ten Thousand. The 
Spartans expressed regret at their inability to help him, and 
Polydamas returned to Pharsalus, which submitted to Jason. 
The latter was now recognized as Tagos of Thessaly and 
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formed an army of 8000 cavalry, 20,000 hoplitcs and in- 
numerable peltasts. It is a labour, remarks Xenophon, even 
to enumerate the cities which supplied them. Under Jason’s 
leadership Thessaly might have played an important part in 
the woi'ld.® 

In refusing to interfere in the affairs of Thessaly Sparta 
had admitted that she no longer felt strong enough to face all 
her enemies at the same time. On the other hand, Thebes 
became too powei’ful for the Athenians. The latter therefore 
opened negotiations with Sparta, which were conducted on 
the Atheni.an side hj' the aristocrat Callias. A peace was 
actually concluded in 374, but Xenophon says nothing about 
its terms. Diodorus’ account of it seems to indicate that he 
has confused this peace with that of 371. Thebes was to be 
included in the peace as an ally of Athens, as soon as the 
sunedrion accepted it. But we do not know whether this took 
place or not. 


NOTES 

1. Egypt, f'halirias, Diod. 15, 2-4, 8, 9, 18, 29. Pnlyh. 39, 
1, 2. Scliol. Ar. Pint. 178. Cf. Wiedemann, Acgyjit. Gesch. 2, 
702, 703. 

2. For the .Athenian league of 377 cf. Bu.solt, Der zweite 
atheni.schc Bund, .V. .lalnh. 7, GG3 scfp ; Lenz, Das Synedrion der 
Bundesgenossen etc., Kmiig.sli. 1880 ; Hock, Der Rath der Eundes- 
geiiossen etc. N. Jalirh. Bd. 117; Schaefer, Demosthenes, 1, 29; 
von Stern, 7G; and the ‘ Ilandbuclier ’ of Gilbert and Bu«olt. — 
A.s earlv a.s 380 tlie Atlienians have attained such power that 
Athens uji<pr<rljyjT€L ri/v ?yy€yaoi'tas, Isocr. Paneg. 16, 20. The 
same author (1 1 4) fore.dia'low.s the abandonment of cleruchie.s. For 
the pspphifnxt published tw'i XdVirii'iKOV dpyoi'Tov see Schaefer, 
De soc. Athen. in tab. i>ubl. inscriptis. Lips. 1856 ; 0. I. A. 2, 1 7 ; 
Ditt. 63 ; Hick.s, 81 ; cf. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, 2, 427. 
Of histoiians Diodorus (15, 30) is the onU authority ; his cliapters 
28-35 are extreiindy valualde. — Of. also Curtiu.s, G. G. 3'', 759, 7G0, 
and Foucart in the Bull, de corr. Hell. 1889, p. 354 seep Memhera 
were added to the league in the east chielly hy Chahri.a.s ainl to a 
lesser extent hy Timothens, in the we.st mainly by Tiniotliena. 
Tliere i.s no reference to the league on coins. — Delos came under 
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tlie sway of Atliens about 377, Scboeffer, He Ueli ins. rebus, Berol. 
1880, p. 5G. — Tlie relations of Athens with Thraee, from the year 
37S are dealt with b}’ A. Hock, De rebus ab Athenions. in Tliracia 
etc. gestis, Kil. 1S7G, 4. 

3. The oi'ganization of the Spartan League, Diod. 15, 31. 
Campaigns, Xen. 5, 4, 34-36. Achievements of Chabrias in 378, 
Diod. 15, 32. Good behaviour of Chabrias' troops : his statue, 
Diod. 15, 32, 33, Nep. Ch. I (with Ifipperdey’s inde), Polyaeu. 
2, 1, 2. Bad spirit among the Spartan troops in 377, Pint. Ages. 
26. Diod. (15, 27) wrongly places the march of the Thebans to 
Tlie.spiae at too early a date ; he anticipates his narrative in c. 33. 

4. Battle off Naxos, Xen. 5, 4, 61 ; Diod. 15, 34 ; Pint. Phoc. 7, 
with discrepancies. Honours for Chabrias, Dem. Lept. 8 4-86 ; 
Chabrias in Thrace, Diod. 15, 36 ; Timotheus in the west, Xen. 5, 
4, 64; Diod. 15, 36; Isocr. 15, 121 seq. For Timotheus ,=ee 
notes to the next chapter. Tegyra, Diod. 15, 37 ; Pint. Pel. 16, 
17 ; von Stern, 89. 

5. Polydamas in Sparta, Xen. 6, 1, 2. Foi- Lycophron, Curtins, 
G. G, 3'', 328, 766 ; Jason, ihid. 766, 767. The pence, Xen. 6, 
2, 1 ; Diod. 15, 38 ; cf von .Stern, 93 seq. For the constitution 
of Tho.ss.aly see Herm.ann, St,aat.s.alterth. § 178. 



UHAPTEE VIII 

THE RISE OF THEBES UP TO THE BATTLE OF LEUCTRA — 
EPAjyilNONDA.S. 374-371 

Hardly was the peace concluded when it was broken 
again. ^ 

Before Timotheus sailed home from the west, he landed 
some Zacynthian exiles in Zacynthus. The ruling 2 )arty in 
the island took this amiss and complained to Sparta, with 
the result that the Spartans declared the peace at an end. 
They had evidently not yet arrived at a full consciousness 
of their weakness. With the aid of Coiinth, Leucas, Am- 
bracia, Elis, Zacynthus, Achaia, Epidauru.s, Troizen, Ilermione, 
and Halieis, they collected a fleet of sixty sail and despatched 
it to Corcyra, whither they also asked Dionysius to send 
assi.stance. The question at issue was therefore once more 
the command of the Ionian Sea, just as at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian War, and it may be assumed that a revival 
of the old self-assertion of the Corinthians prompted the 
renewal of the war. The allies besieged Corcyra, which ap- 
pealed to Athens for aid. The Athenians entrusted TinKjthoiis 
^vith this mission, but ho lost so much time in mailing 
2 Kirations, that ho was removed and the siqiremo coinniand 
tiansforred to Iphicrates. The aiistocratic Timotheus easily 
became an object of susjucion to his democratic fellow-citizens. 
I 2 ihicrates collected seventy .shi]).s, and sailed with them to the 
west in the year 373." 
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Ill the meanwhile the Oorcyreaiis were at great extiemities. 
It seemed indeed so certain that they would have to suiTendcr 
that the Spartan admiral-in-chief Mnasippus giew careless — 
the conduct of Sparta’s superior officers was as far removed 
from perfection then as formerly at Plataea for instance— and 
did not even treat his mercenaries with the coiisidei'ation due 
to persons of such importance. They, therefoie, peiformed 
their duties so badly that the Corcyreans noticed it from the 
city-walls and made a vigorous sortie, in which IMnasippiis 
himself lost his life. When the defeated Spartans heard that 
Iphicrates also was advancing against them, they emharked 
in all haste and sailed away, leaving behind them, as Xeno])hon 
say.s, a quantity of grain and wine and many slaves and sick. 
The dispositions made by Iphicrates on his voyage westwards 
and at Corcyra wore so excellent that Xenophon, who is a 
judge in those matters, gives loud expression to his delight at 
the skill and vigilance of his famous countryman. On reach- 
ing Corcyra Iphicrates captured ten Syracusan triremes, ivhich 
were just arriving, incorporated the Corcyrean vessels in his 
own fleet, and finally sailed to Acarnania and Cephallonia, 
where he exacted money contributions. This took jilace in 
372. Timotheus had been impeached for breach of duty in 
November 373, but after lengthy judicial proceedings, in 
which his friends, Jason of Pherae and Alcetas the IMolossian, 
took great trouble on his behalf, he was acquitted.-' 

If everything had passed oft" satisfactorily for the Athen- 
ians in the west, the position on their frontier was not so 
favourable for them. In that quarter Thebes, their ostensible 
ally, gave them great anxiety. Thebes was endeavouring to 
subjugate the minor Boeotian citie.s. Some of these, how- 
ever, were situated on the Athenian border, and served the 
Athenians as a buffer against Thebes, which as a rule had 
only been friendly to Athens when she felt herself weak. 
The Plataeans had already left their city and taken refuge in 
Athens. Thespiae was now in danger as well. ‘ The Phocians, 
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^vllo at this time were equally friendly to Athens and Sparta, 
were also molested by the Thebans. Under these circum- 
stances would it not be wiser, thought the Athenians, to put 
an end to further encroachments by concluding a general 
peace ami to come to terms with Sparta for that object ? If 
the two leading powei^s were united, would not all the rest 
have to follow suit ? Sparta would eventually bo obliged to 
see the force of this. Athens took the initiative by sending 
envoys again to Sparta and inviting the Thebans to do the 
same (dfl). The Athenian envoys were C'allias, who had 
concluded the peace two years before, Autoclcs, Uemostratus 
and the demagogue Callistiatus. In Sparta Callias was the 
first of the Athenian envoys to speak, evidently in the absence 
of the Thebans. Ho addressed the Spartans with the com- 
placency peculiar' to him, recalling the old connection between 
his own ancestor Triptolemus and Heracles. Next came 
Autocles, who argued that Sparta’s conduct, which ran counter 
to the lU'incijiles of independence professed by all the Hellenes, 
which Sparta herself was always pr'eaching to the rest of the 
world, tvas really the carrso of her having so many enemies in 
Greece. The last .speaker was Callistr'atus, who as a pr'aetical 
man explainerl to the Spartans that the best course was for 
Sp.'irta and Atherrs to come to terms, in order that they both 
nright feel .safe, i.e. bo sitpreuro, the one otr land arrd the other 
at .sea. The Spartarr.s saw the force of these remarks after 
their experierrees at Corey ra, arrd both sides agreed to a 
gertoral peace on the basis of the autonomy of all Greek com- 
munities established by the King’s Peace. Sparta promised 
to recall the harmosts still posted in other cities, and to bring 
her fleets and armies home. If any state acted in contraven- 
tion of these stipulations, joint war could be waged against 
it after special agreement for that purpose. The agreement 
of Sparta and Athens was decisive ; every st'ito accepted the 
peace. It now had to be .signed and attested on oath. The 
Spartans did this for themselves and their allies collectively ; 
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the Athenians swore for themseh es, and their allies did the 
same severally. Among these wore the Thebans. But on the 
following morning the latter demanded permission to in.sert 
the word ‘ Boeotians ’ instead of ‘ Thebans ’ in the text of 
the treaty. Thereupon Agesilaus declared that he c<iuld not 
allow this, and the Thebans, who would not give way, left 
Sparta, regarded by the rest as disturbers of the peace.® 

These proceedings were remarkable in many ways. Ihe 
objection to allowing the Thebans to alter their signature was 
that if they had written ‘ Boeotians ’ instead of ‘ Thebans ’ 
their claim to supremacy in Boeotia would have been recog- 
nized, and neither Sparta nor Athens would consent to this. 
Besides Agesilaus no doubt hoped that if the Thebans were 
vigorously opposed, they would give way, as they had pre- 
viously done on the occasion of the King’s Peace. But on 
this occasion Thebes remained firm. She had in the mean- 
time become more powerful and more self-reliant, while 
Sparta had grown weaker, and the leading state.smen of 
Thebes had adopted the subjection of the whole of Boeotia as 
an essential part of their political programme. 

'riiebes in short wished to become a power of the first 
rank, as Athens and Sparta had long been, and she couhl 
only attain this position by gaining possession of the whole 
of Boeotia, which, as we have seen, was about the size of 
Attica or Jjaconia. As the Boeotian cities were really only 
fiagment.s of a whole homogeneous in many respects, did it 
not seem reasonable that all the Boeotians, if they wished to 
cut a figure in the world, should be more closely united, i.c. 
should be more uinler the control of Thebes. Ko doubt iTi 
the interests of Boeotia they ought to have held this view, 
but if they did not do so and preferred to retain their old 
privileges, they infringed none of the principles which were 
sacreil to the Greek.s, ami if the Thebans thereupon resorted 
to force, it was they who violated the rights handed down 
from antiquity. Of couree concentrations of this kind have 
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often been carrioil out liy force, ami if tlie conquered gradu- 
ally subniit, then the mattei- is at an end so far as history 
is concerned ; but if they refuse to submit, at all events it is 
impossible to say that they arc technically in the wrong. 
And in this instance even on the merits of the ca.so right 
was by no mean.s entirely on the side of Thebes. If the 
Orchomenians and Plataeans submitted to Thebc.s they no 
doubt increa.scd the power of Boeotia, but in doing so they 
postponed the nnilieation of flreece to a moi'c distant period. 
For the result was that Sparta and Athens became .still more 
incensed against Thebes, and it was impo.s.sible for Thebes to 
overcome both these state.s. A Boeotia united by violent 
means was consequently only a new instrument for the further 
disintegration of Gi'ccec. The defcmlors of the course pur- 
sued by the Thebans take their stand on the admittedly lofty 
character of Epaminondas. But the magnanimity of one man 
is no guarantee for the future. Beshlc.s, in Greek cities a 
change of constitution meant as a rule e.xile if not death to 
the defeated party. Hence the citizens of the smaller Boeotian 
cities, who, both as regards politics and civiliz.ation, could look 
back upon an independent and not inglorious past (see aliovo. 
Chapter vi.), were not so entirely in the wrong when they 
resisted Thebes, and the Greeks who did not wish to see this 
city take the lead in Boeotia could oppose the pretensions of 
the Thebans without being guilty of unpatriotic conduct. 

The task of checking the aspirations of Thebes was readily 
undertaken by the Spartans. Nevertheless for the moment 
they as well as the Athenians carried out the terms of the 
peace. The latter recalled Iphicrates, and restored all booty 
captured after the ratification of the peace. The Spartans 
in like manner withdrew their harraosts. Clcomlirotus, how- 
ever, was still in Phocis wu'th an army, which was to be used 
for subduing the Thebans. The question arose whether it 
ought to proceed to Sparta and be despatch<-d afresh from 
there. Cleombrotus ajiplied for in.striiction.s. In Sparta a 
VOL. itr II 
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certain Prothoiis gave advice to the effect that the army of 
Clcombrotus should be disbanded, that the contributions of 
the allies should be collected in the temple at Delphi, and that 
the Thebans should then be proceeded against, in case they 
continued to oppress other Greeks. But the Spartans decided 
that Cleombrotus should attack the Thebans without further 
delay if they did not leave the Boeotians alone. Xenophon 
remarks that their evil genius led them to this decision ; 
modern writer.s too consider Sparta’s action to have been 
unjust, and are of opinion that they should have followed the 
advice of Prothous. But the action taken by the Spartans 
was perfeetlj' correct from a formal point of view. They 
recalled their army from Phocis, and if on the way home it 
inflicted punishment on Greeks who were opi>ressing other 
Greeks in contravention of the peace, that rvas no violation 
of the spirit or the letter of the pe.ace. Evidently the Spartans 
wore after'wards sorry not to have scirt a larger force against 
the Thebans, arrd so hit upou those formal scruple.s. In this 
instance their evil genius did not tempt the Spartans to com- 
mit a breach of the law, but it certainly misled them a.s 
regards the importance of the enemy. Cleombrotus called 
on the Thebarrs to leave the other Boeotians in peace, and on 
their refusal he inr aded Boeotia. Ho first of all marched by 
way of Thisbe to the harboitr of Creusis, in order to seertre 
his communications with the Peloponnese, captured twelve 
Theban triremes there, and their took up a jjosition fur battle 
at Lerictia. It was here that Epaminondas, the general in 
command of the Thebans, won imuiorhd glory. 

Ejraminondas was boi-n about 418 B.c. He came of an 
influential but not wealthy family, and was highly cultivated. 

It is related that he tvas specially versed in the ‘ musical ’ 
arts, and the ancients have mentioned the names of the 
various individuals who gave liim instruction in cithara- 
playing, in singing and in dancing. In gymnastics he gave the 
preference to running ; like Alexander the Great he avoided 
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the rougher exercises of the palaestra. Of great importance 
was his initiation into the doctrines of philosojihy by a 
follower of Pythagoras, the Tarentine Lysis, whom he valued 
so highly that ho afterwards kejit him always in his house. 
This instruction must have specially developed the element of 
nobility in his character in the direction of humanity, which, 
according to the accounts of the ancients, specially character- 
ized Epaminondas. All that is recounted of him, his earnest- 
ness, his reserve in speech, his love of truth, his unremitting 
endeavours to improve the Thebans, give him a resemblance 
to Pericles, whom he surpassed in being not only the greatest 
Greek general, but one of the greatest generals of all time. 
He was also more fortunate than the great Athenian in 
always having at his side, at the council-board and on the 
battle-field, a congenial friend, Pelopidas, whose warlike im- 
petuosity and knowledge of every detail of active service 
fitted him, as leader of the famous Sacred Band, to be the 
best sujiporter of Epaminondas in the execution of his groat 
projects. Epaminondas and Pelopidas stimulated the some- 
what ponderous Boeotian character into more rapid action, 
which produced brilliant results. Few historical figures, in 
ancient or modern times, have been the subject of such a 
consensus of appreciation as Epaminondas, and ho has been 
justly regarded as the best representative of the Greek char- 
acter in the fourth century, inasmuch as Alexander the Groat, 
who equalled him in native nobility of disposition, was 
betrayed into more than one di.screditable action by the 
peculiar circumstances in which he lived. That Epaminondas 
wished to make Thebes great is much to his credit ; the means 
employed by him were as lofty as those adopted by other able 
Greeks for their native cities, and as for the welfare of the 
whole of Greece, at any rate he devoted as much thought to 
it as an Agesilaus or a Demosthenes. We must remember 
that according to Greek ideas the welfare of Greece consisted 
above all in the independence of its various states.® 
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Xenophon reliitcs tliat the omen.s for tlie battle on the 
Spartan side wore all uiifaA'oiirahlo. This of course was said 
afterrvards, hut his additional remarks that the Spartans 
began the battle after carousing at their midday meal, and 
that the Peloponnesian cavalry was distinctly inferior to the 
Theban, are probably true. Besides this the Peloponnesians, 
when advancing to the attack, drove back with their light- 
armed troops a portion of the enemy’s army, which was leaving 
the field, into the main body and so increaseil its strength. 
But the chief cause of the Theban victory was the peculiar 
tactics observed in their battle array and attack. While the 
Peloponnesians, in accordance with ancient custom, were 
drawn up twelve deep throughout, Epaminondas had im- 
mensely strengthened his left wing, which he specially 
destined for the attack, and drawn it up fifty deej). We have 
seen that the Thebans were twenty-fii'o deep at the battle of 
Delium (vol. ii. [>. 378). The object of Epaminondas was 
to rout the enemy’s best troops, which were posted with 
Cleombrotus on the right wing, by the weight of his onslaught 
and so decide the battle. This disposition is called the oblique 
or wedge-shaped, which last expression is to be understood 
in the sense that the advancing body was to act like a wedge 
which is driven into the hostile mass. Tactics of this kind 
are based on a thoroughly sound principle, but their execution 
requires a general who has his troops absolutely in hand, 
which was rarely the case in the citizen armies of the Greeks. 
The citizen was ready enough to advance in rank and file, 
and the commanders knew how to conduct a simultaneous 
forward movement, but to keep back one part of the front 
rank while the other part was being pushed forward, with the 
risk of the enemy making a front attack on the weaker body, 
or a flank attack on the section which had been pushed 
forward, was what an ordinary Greek general could neither 
conceive nor carry out with success. Neither the ability of the 
generals nor the disciifline of the ordinary hnplites was sufti- 
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cioiit for this. Thebes, hoivever, vv'as then in the fortunate 
position of having the best disciplined troops and the best 
general. The Theban attack, in which Pelopidas distinguished 
himself with his Sacred Band, met with brilliant success. 
Cleombrotus fell and with him 400 out of 700 Spartiates. 
Yet the Spartan army retreated in good order with the body 
of Cleombrotus to the camp from which it had started. But 
they were unable to make a fr-esh a<lvanee to recover the 
other dead bodies which they had been forced to leave 
behind, and so they sent a herald and begged for their sur- 
render. This was equivalent to an acknowledgment of 
defeat, and the Thebans erected a trophy on the battle-field. 
They then announced their victory to the Athenians and to 
Jason of Pherae.’^ The Athenians were by no means pleased 
at the success of the Thebans, who had the assurance to 
appeal to them for assistance as allies, as if Thebes had not 
cut herself off from the league, and Sparta were not the 
proper state to prefer such a request. The Athenian Council 
made no replj' to the Thebans, and did not even give the 
envoys the customary invitation to a public bamjuet. Jason 
came in great haste with an armj' to Bocotia, but when the 
Thebans asked him to join them against the Spartans he 
refused, and advised both parties to conclude a provisional 
agreement. This was done, and the Spartans were in con- 
sequence allowed to retire. But they trusted to the rapidity 
of their own movements more than to the oaths of the 
Thebans, and started home on the following night. At 
Aogosthena in the territory of Megara they were met by 
Archidamus, who was advancing with a largo army. The 
Spartans had borne the unexpected calamity with great 
dignity. The news had arrived just as the Gymnoj)aedia 
were being celebrated. The Ephors thereupon ordeivd tlu^ 
gay festival, in which choial dances alternated with gymna.'^tic 
exorcises, to be continued a.s if nothing had ha])pened. The 
wives of the fallen uttered no cry of mourning, ami the 
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foreigner's present in Sparta were astonished to see tiro rela- 
tives of the dead going about with cheerful faces, and the 
relatives of the survivors dejected, for the former had died 
for their country, while this good fortune had been denied to 
the latter. The old discipline had not disappeared in Sparta. 
Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, was sent with the oldest 
soldiers (up to sixty years of age) to Boeotia ; they were 
joined by Tegeatae, Mantineans, Corinthians, Sicyonians, 
Phliasians, and Achaeans. When Archidamus met the force 
retiu-ning from Leuctra, he took it to Corinth and then dis- 
banded the army. 

The battle of Leuctra had a great moral significance in two 
respects. First as to Sparta. The Spartans had been 
vanquished in open battle. On the surface it was only an 
unimportant defeat. The Spartans had left their camp, 
attacked the enemy, and been repulsed, but had hold their 
camp and then retreated. And if they had not accepted the 
permission to retire wisely offered them by the Thebans, the 
arrival of Archidamus would have altered the whole position. 
But their confidence was gone, and this moral side of their 
defeat is as important as it is significant. Their power was 
not broken ; their defence of Sparta showed that. But they 
no longer felt themselves born conquerors, and this was nototl 
by the rest of Greece. The battle of Leuctra, however, is 
just as remarkable regarded from the victors’ point of view. 
The Thei)ans had won the day by their own nuiidy vigoui' 
and not by the help of mercenaries. For the first time for a 
long while a military force rivalling the Spartans had arisen 
in Greece, and had added fr-esli lustre to the fame of Greek 
valour. Besides, no general as able a.s theirs had yet been 
seen in Greece, not even in Sparta. 

The Thebans were a jising nation, full of enthusiasm, 
inspired with a consciousness of fighting for a just cause, 
admirably disciplined, and led by the first general of the 
age. They were so to speak the youth of Greece, starting 
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into fresh life, and taking up arms against the old, and, what 
was still more serious, graduallj' dwindling Spartans. 

NOTES 

1. The peace broken, Xen. (>, 2, .3. For the reasons flliicli 
induced the Spartans to jmt an end to it so .speedily, cf. von Stern, 
10.3. As regards the importance of Curevra, cf. Xen. G, 2, !), and 
'riiuc. 1, 36, also A. Hock, Die Beziehungen Korkyras zum zweiten 
athen. Seebunde, Hu.siim, 1881. 

2. Diodorus (15, 46, 47) has some curious rem.arks on the 
events in Corcyra. His st.atenient (15, 47) that Tiniotheus was 
first deposed and afterwards reinstated must be rejected, following 
von Stern, 107. 

3. Ijihicrates was not so cantious as Tiniotheus, cf Polyaen. 3, 
9, 30. — For the trial of Timotheus, cf von Stern, 116. Tiniotheus, 
wlio was a wealthy man and a friend of Socrates and Plato, wa.s 
also eloquent and might have combined the offices of statesman and 
general in the old fashion, if the jealousy of the Athenians had not 
prevented it. Cf Blass, Griech. Bereds. 2, 49 seq., and Cles.s in 
Pauly’s Realenc. vi. 2. 

4. The occupation of Plataea must have taken place in the 
winter of 373-372 ; cf von Stern, 118. The .s.ame writer assurnes 
(119) that Thespiae was also occupied by the Thelians at that time, 
the inhabitants being distributed among various village-s. In this 
way he tries to reconcile Xen. 6, 3, 7 with Piut.s. 9, 14, 2. 

5. Peace congre.ss at Sparta, cf esp. von .Stern, 123 .seij. 
Xenoijhon is our authority ; Plutarch embelii-shcs. On tlie firA day 
tlie Thebans signed as members of the Athenian league. Afterwards 
they came to the conclusion tliat it would be better if tlie word 
‘ Boeotians ’ were substituted for ‘ Thebans,’ and demanded pera- 
ypd<j>eiv dvTc Qi^fialuiv Boioirocs. But Spaita would not consent 
to this. It may be asked how Sparta could act in thi.s way, the 
Theban.s having been permitteil to swear to the King’s Peace iVep 
iravTiav Bomirwr (Xen. 5, 1,32; .“ee notes to Chapter iv.) ? But 
they had only been allowed to do so on declaring that they woiil.l 
not meddle with the Boeotians, anil this they were now unwilling to 
do. Sparta’s conduct was therefore consistent. — The mainti-n.ince 
of the peace was left to /fJouAopei'ots (Xen. 6, .3, 18) ; there was 
therefore no coercion, just .as in the c,a.se of the King's Peace. ---For 
the centralization of Boeotia, see Gilbert, .Staat.-alteith. 2. 50. 

6. Epaminondas. Special works of nioderii writers : Du Mesuil, 
Ueber den Worth der Politik des Epaminomlas, Hi.'tor. Zeitschr. 
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18G3 ; Poiiitow, Lfben ilets E^iainiiioiulas, Berlin, 1870. — Fur 1 Vlupi- 
(las, Vater, Leben ties Pelojiula.';, K. Jalirb. f. Phil,, Supplemeiilbil. 

1842. — It woiilil be unjust to foruet that the rest of the 
Boeotian.s were historically in quite a different position in regard to 
Thebes conqiared to that of the iuliabitants of Attica and Laconia 
in regard to Athens and Sparta. Thebes treated the Plataeans and 
Orchoinenians much as the Spartans treated the Messenians. 

7. The battle of Leuctra is exlmustively discussed by von Stern, 
133 seq. On his criticism of Diodorus’ narr.ative (15, 51-56) at 
p. 142 seq. we may remark that the fact that Ephorus wrote a 
universal history is no obstacle to the assumption that Diodorus 
took this detailed description from E))horu.s ; for Diodorus was the 
first to write a regular universal history. Polybius’ criticism (12, 
25) shows too that Epliorus went into great detail. We may 
accept the Boeotian source assumed by von Stern for the chapters 
of Dioilorus (51-54) which contain the preparations for the battle. 
The description of the battle itself however (cc. 55, 56) h.as the 
usu.al battle-phrases of Diodoru.s, wliich are more probably due to 
Ejihorus. — According to Pans. 4, 26, 5, the Theban.s immediately 
after the battle of Leuctra invited the Jlesscnians wlio were living 
in Afric.a, Sicily, and Italy to return home. Von Stern AC”) con- 
siders this far-sighted policy as improbable. — Cf. aLo Curtius, G.G. 
S'"’, 762, 763. 
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THEBES INTERFERES IN THE AFFAIRS OF THE PELOFONNESE 
AND MACEDONIA — MEGALOPOLIS — MESSENE. 371-3C7 

After Archidamua had retired into the Peloponnese, the 
Athenians came to the conclusion that the overthrow of the 
Spartan power, though unwelcome in itself, after all had the 
advantage of giving them an opportunity of increasing their 
own. Athens was still in a position of inferiority to Sparta 
in this respect, that while the Athenian allies had each sworn 
separately to the King’s Peace!, the Spartan allies had not 
been called upon to do so. Sparta had been the spokesman 
for her own following. Consequent!}' if the Peloponnesians also 
swore to the peace, Sparta would bo humbled somewhat more 
and the prestige of Athens bo increased. To bring about this 
result the Athenians summoned a congress to Athens to ratify 
the peace. Xenophon says that all the states attended and 
took the oath, with the exception of the Eleans. Does 
this mean that the Thebans came too 1 Evidently not. This 
congress (371 or 370) was a great triumph for Athens. The 
policy which Pericles had in vain attcmjited (vol. ii. p. 237) 
wa.s now carried out — a congress of the Greek states had sat 
at Athens for the mainten.ance of a general peace. The 
Athenians could even go so far as to send deputations tlirougln 
out the whole of Greece, to administer the oath to the various 
communities. 

But all this oath-taking was increl}' a show performance. 
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which had no influence whatever on the actual course of 
events. As a matter of fact the old party strugiiles continue( I, 
and the question was lyhether Sparta or Thebes was to bo the 
more powerful. In northern Greece Thebes had been so for 
some time in consequence of the battle of Leuctra. The 
Peloponnese was now the centre of dispute and here too the 
agitation was immense. There were risings of the democratic 
party, which was hostile to Sparta, in all parts of the countiy. 
In Argos the excitement ivas so great that at first a number of 
wealthy people and afterwards some popular leaders were put 
to death. But it was the events in Arcadia which particularly 
affected the general situation.* 

The Mantineans, who had been condemned by the Spartans 
to a peasant life, resolved to rebuihl and fortify their city. 
This decisi<m shows how low Sparta’s prestige had sunk. The 
Spartans put a good face on the matter and declared that if 
the Mantineans would only wait a little while, they would 
help them in the work. The Mantineans, howei'or, preferred to 
trust to themselves and their own friends, and began to build 
the walls at once. Several communities as.si.sted them, and 
Elis actually contributed three talents in gold. 'The move- 
ment now spread still further in Arcadia. It was not enough 
to restore old cities ; it was deemed expedient to buihl new 
ones in places wdiero there had never been any. Tegca was 
most prominent in this respect. All that Xenophon states on 
this subject is that the democrats of Tegea conceived a jilan 
for conferring greater unity on Arcadia by means of a general 
assembly of all the Arcadians voting resolutions which were 
to be bindi]ig on the various communities. The rival party 
was of)posed to this, and fighting took place in which th(‘ 
democrats were eventually victorious; they captured tlieii- 
opponents, who had fled to the temple of Artemis in Pallan- 
tium, brought them to Tegea, and there put them to death. 
Xenophon says nothing about a new city being founded in 
Arcadia. A new city, however, was built about this time. 
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It was called Megalopolis, and its foundation is laiiously 
dated from 371-3G8 by ancient historians. The assemblies of 
all the Arcadians were to be held in this city ; it was also to 
have a special body of citizen.s, the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring valley of the Helis.son, the Maenalians, Parrhasians, 
Aegytes, Eutresians, and Cynurians, who were to quit their 
villages and live in the ‘great’ city, which had a circumfer- 
ence of 60 stadia. This also took place under pressure from 
the democracy. The whole Arcadian community, which was 
to meet periodically in Megalopolis and to decide questions 
of peace or war, was styled the ‘Ten Thousand.’ Evidently 
every Arcadian who attended at Megalopolis was entitled to 
vote. A standing army of 5000, the so-called Ejiaritoi, was 
also formed. All the grand dreams of Arcadian unity and 
centralization, however, came to nothing, although the Ten 
Thousand occasionally passed resolutions. Even the Jlac- 
nalians, Parrhasians, and others, who were driven out of their 
country holdings into the new capital for the benefit of the 
ideal state, were not at all pleased with being made liappy in 
this way. The city, as is pointed out, was favourably situated 
for trade ; but if the Arcadian peasants did not want to 
become traders, what was the use of its good position'! 
Besides, the city was not founded for the .sake of trade, but 
to pi'ovide south-western Arcadia with a stronghold against 
Sparta. It is true that the city, which lay in a plain, was 
not much adapted for defence. The founding of Megalopolis, 
which instead of a ‘great city ’became a ‘great desert,’ was 
not a .successful venture.^ 

The defeated aristocrats of Tegea fled to Sparta, and the 
Spartans despatcheil Agesilaus to attack Tegea. The Manti- 
neans wanted to come to the assistance of the di.strcssed city, 
but they had troubles of their own. Orchonienus, which was 
unfriendly to them, wa.s collecting a force of mercen.u ies, the 
Spartans also threatened them, and the inhabitaiit.s of llcraea 
and Lepreum joined the Spartans. The Mantineans eiicouii- 
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tered the OiTlioiiieiiKiiis with success, l)Ut Agcsilaus then iuh 
vanced into tlio territory of Maiitinea, and tiio city might 
hav'e ])een in a bad way if the king had made an attack at 
once. But ho refrained from .so doing and returned to Sjiarta 
at the expiration of three days. Spartan honour was .saved. 
They had offered battle on Mantinean territory, and it was 
not their fault if the challenge was not accepted.® 

But support now came to the Arcadians from a powerful 
quarter. A Theban army under Epaminondas and Pelopidas 
advanced into the Pcloponnese. Athens was unwilling to 
assist the Arcadians, but Thebes gladly took the opportunity 
of paying out the Spartans for their old transgres.sions (370). 
True, the Thebans found Arcadia evacuated by the enemy 
and might have returned home, as the primary object of the 
campaign had thus di.sappcared. But the Arcadians and 
Argives begged them to take the opportunity to invade 
Laconia, and Epaminondas re/idily consented, although by so 
doing he was oliliged to prolong the command entnistcd to 
him bj' Thebes on his own authority. The fact was that the 
opportunity of injuring Sparta was too favourable to be 
neglected. It was not likely that Theban troops would be so 
close to Sparta again for some time to come. It is true there 
was the clanger of Athens cutting off’ their retreat, but this 
danger always existed. The allied forces therefore advanced 
into Laconia, the Thcl)ans by Caiyae, the Arcadians by Oea. 

It was here that Ischolaus and the Spartiates under his com- 
mand died a hero’s death. The allies now took Sellasia and 
marched on Sparta, which had never seen an enemy so 
' close. The S])artans, who were admirably led by Agesilaus, 
decided to arm some of the Hclot.s, a dubious measure, which 
however turned out well. Help also came from Phlius, 
Corinth, Epidaurus, and Pellenc. The eneni}’ passed bj’ 
Sparta and were repulsed at Aniyelae. Thus the main coup 
miscarried. But the hostile force proceeded to Helos and 
Gytheum and captured them, and Epaminondas then took an 
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important step, wliirli Xenophon lias omitted to mention ; ho 
restored Messenia to its old jio.sition. lie could not have 
devised a better ivay of injuring Sparta. The JMes.senian.s 
had never abandoned their attachment to their ancient home ; 
even in Naupactus and Cephallenia they always lived in the 
hope of being able to return to Messenia. As soon as Thebes 
became powerful they had joined her standard. fJevolts in 
the country aided Epaminondas in his undertaking. iMessenia 
arose once more as a free .state, and was nci er again .subjugated 
by Sparta. Its independence was assured by the founding 
of the now city of Messene, close to the site of the ancient 
stronghold of Ithomc, which was so famou.s in the first 
Messenian war. The city had a circumference of 10 .stadia. 
The carefully constructed walls are still partly standing, and 
the northern Arcadian gate i.s a model of its kind.'* 

When the Athenians heard of all these events, the feeling 
which had long possessed them, that matters could not go on 
as they had done without Thebes becoming far too powerful, 
grew so strong that they determined to ojiposo a bariier to 
her further progress. Spartan en\oys came to Athens and 
urged the same policy, while a Corinthian as well as a 
Phliasian of the name of Procle.s spoke in the same spirit. 
I23hicrates advanced into Aivadia, but turned back when he 
found that the Arcadians, Argives, and Eleans had returned 
home. He might now have barred the Theban passage across 
the Isthmus, but he did not do so ; the Thebans returned 
home by way of Cenchreac. Xenophon blames him for thi.s, 
but perhaps high considerations of state were at the bottom of 
it. On his arrival in Thebes Ejiaminondas was brought to 
trial with his fellow-generals for his arbitrary prolongation of 
his command, but was acquitted on his proudly referring to 
the brilliant success he had achieved. 

The events just related carry us into the beginning of the 
}mar 3G9. Soon afterwards a fresh Spartan embassy arrived 
at Athens to arrange the details of the alliance between the 
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two cities. The Phliasiaii Pi-ocles made the sensible sugges- 
tion that Sparta sliouhl have tlie command on land and Athens 
at sea. Bnt the Athenian Cephisodotns was of opinion that 
in that case Sparta would command the best Athenians and 
Athens the most inferior Spartans, and by means of this 
feeble juke he carried a resolution that each state should have 
the supreme command alternately for the space of fi\ e days 
on land as well as at sea. In this way of course nothing 
could be accomplished either at sea or on land. No doubt the 
Athenians did not care much about it.® 

In the summer of 369 Epaminondas again marched into 
the Peluponnese, and forced a passage by the Oneum range, 
where, according to Xenophon himself, the Spartan polemarch 
failed to do his duty. Soon afterwarJ.s the auxiliaiies sent 
by Dionysius to the Spartans arrived in the Peloponnese. 
They consi.sted of Celts, Iberian.s, and about fifty horse, trans- 
poi'ted on board twenty trii'emes. The Thebans occupied the 
plain between Corinth and Sicyon, bnt the Sicilian troops 
inflicted so much damage on them that they returned home. 
The fifty horsemen created great sensation by their tactics. 

Now that fortune seemed to be deserting the Thebans, the 
union among Sparta’s enemies ceased. The Arcadians thought 
that they could achieve as much as the Thebans. The Man- 
tinean Lycomedes told them that they were really the 
strongest race in the Pclojionnese, and that it was therefore 
not right for them to be always contributing to the greatness 
of others, first of all the Sjiartans and now the Thebans, and 
invariably to their own detriment. Xenophon says that as a 
matter of fact the Arcadians made nothing of storms, or 
mountains, or hjng marches when fighting had to be done. 
They were more hardy than most of the other Greeks, who 
as we know employed them as mercenaries. In their inflated 
mood they no longer defen'ed to the wishes of Thebes, and 
they offended the Eleans by refusing to restore Triphylia to 
them.’’ 
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Wliile, ,is Xenoplum says ivith a shade of irony, each of 
the allied states was trusting in its own power, Philiscus, 
tyrant of Abydos, came to Greece on a mission from the 
Persian satrap Ariobarzanes (368), with the object of 
making peace — a Persian bent on reconciling the Greeks 
was a novelty. This time a meeting was held at Delphi. 
Congresses in Sparta and Athens had efiectod nothing. In 
view of the .sacred character of the .spot a meeting in Delphi 
would not in itself have been inappropriate. But a 
greater mockery of the state of affairs in Greece could hardly 
have been devised than a congress at Delphi, jiresided 
over by an Asiatic tyrant provided with Persian inonc}' ; 
it was only surpassed by the Theban congress of the year 
.'iGT. iSlo result was achieved at Delphi. It appeared, how- 
ever, that Sparta was still in favour with Persia, for Philiscus 
declared that Messenia ought to be restored to the Spartans. 
The war was therefore continued. Dionysitis of Syracuse 
now intervened with great vigour, sending a second body of 
auxiliaries. The allies di.sputed as to the be.st mode of em- 
ploying them. The Athenians wanted them to march against 
the Thebans who were engaged in Thessaly, while the 
Spartans were for using them in the Peloponnese. Sparta’s 
wi.sh tvas complieil with. Archidamtis captured Caryae with 
their helj), and then invaded the Parrha.sian territory of 
Arcadia, the district which had as.sumed a new aspect owing 
to the founding of Jlegalopolis. Here he was met by the 
Arcadians and Argives near Medea. Cissadas, Dionysiu.s’ 
general, now declared that the period of his mission had 
expired, and he actually' withdrew. But on tlie way lie was 
attacked by' the Me.ssenians, and Archidamus was as.sailed by 
the rest of the enemy, whereupon the Sjjartans and the 
Sicilians joined forces again and won a brilliant victoiy. 
Not one Lacedaemonian was slain, but the enemy' lo.st a 
groat number. When Agesilaus and the Gerontes an<l 
Ephors heard the news in Sparta they all tvept for joy, and 
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by a rhetorical antitliesis it was styletl tlie tearless victory. 
Xeiio[)hon rcmark.s that the Thebaii.s iiiul Eleans were as much 
pleased at the defeat of the Arcadians as the Siiaitaii.s. 
Fi'iondly relatiojis now sjwang up between Athens, as Sparta’s 
ally, and Syracuse, which found expression in decrees in 
honour of Dionysius, which are still extant, and led to a 
formal alliance between the two states. Syracuse and Persia 
were consequently both working in Sparta’s interests at this 
time. A change took place in the following year. Persia 
forsook S|jarta for Thehe.s, and Syracuse declined so much 
in political importance owing to the death of the old tyrant 
that she soon was unable to protect herself." 

We have already noticed that Thebaii influence also made 
itself felt in Thes.sjily. We must take our narrative of these 
ei'ents, which are oidy imperfectly treated by Xenophon, from 
other sources. 

Jason of Pherao had become Tagos in Thessaly. He had 
created a large force, with which he intended to attack 
Persia. In the year .370 he determined to make a great show 
at the Pythian festival, and so inaugurate a national war. He 
had compelled the communities subject to him to supply 
oxen, sheep, goats .and swine for a sacrifice at Delphi, and 
although the contribution of each community was only a 
small one, over 1000 oxen and more than 10,000 other aniin.als 
were brought together. He had ofiered a golden wreath as 
a prize for the finest ox — a sort of ancient cattle-show. His 
intention was to enter Deljihi with an army. But his ambi- 
tious schemes only provoked the Solent hatred of his rivals. 
As he was holding a review of his cavalry seven young men 
set upon him and assassinated him. Some of them took 
refuge in Greek cities, where high honours were paid them. 
The greatness of Thessctly, which had barely dawned upon 
the world, was now at an end for ever. Under Jason’s 
leadershij) the country might have played the part that after- 
warils fell to Macedonia. His brothers Pol 3 -do 7 -ns and 
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Polyphrfui became Tagoi. They were tyrants of tlio usual 
type. Polyplu'oti murdered his brother and reigned for a 
year, until he was killed by Polydonis’ son Alexander, who 
then became Tagos, a troublesome one, as Xenophon says, for 
his people, and a troublesome enemy of the Thebans and 
aftei'wards of the Athenians. He i-cigned eleven years, 
and was murdered in 358-7 at the instigation of his own 
wife.® 

The opponents of Alexander of Pherae applied in the first 
instance to Alexander of Macedonia, son of Amyntas, and 
when he only pursued his own interests in Thessaly, they 
turned to Thebes. Thebes sent Pelojtitla.s to Thessaly with 
an army. The Macedonians now withdrew from Thcssal}', 
abandoning the cities of Larissa and Crannon, which they 
had garrisoned. Alexander’s office of I'agos was now at an 
end ; he confined himself henceforth to Pherae. The con- 
stitution of the Thessalian communities was reoiganize<l. Hj) 
to this point Pelopidas had done good work, but he now 
interfered in the affairs of Macedonia. In this country there 
were at this period two claimants for the throne, Ptolemacu.s 
Alorites and Alexander, and Pelopidas intervened in favour 
of the latter. Thebes thus became as decidy involved in 
northern as she already was in southern politics (309). Inter- 
ference of this kind is characteristic of the age, and proves 
that the ablest and most enterprising Greeks of the first half 
of the fourth century had not sufficient scope at home, and 
rcciuired a larger field for their energies. Asia would have 
supplied them with this; but they preferred to fight among 
themselves instead of uniting against Persia. The districts 
of the north continually occupied the energies of Pclnpida.s, 
to the detriment of Thebe.s. In 3G8 the Thessalians again 
complained of Alexander of Phei'ae. Pelopidas thereupon 
returned to The.ssaly, this time without an army, thinking 
that his own jjcrsonal influence would be paramount. Ho did 
not even remain there, but proceedeil to Macedonia, uhero his 
von. nr i 
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presence was reqiiireil, Kiiiy AlexuiRler, the friend of Tliel>es, 
liaviiif' been mui'dered by Ptoleniaeus, and the latter in Ids 
turn lieing threatened by a certain Paiisanias. Ptolernaens 
had appealed to Iphicratcs, ivbo was cruising in the neighbour- 
hood with some Athenian ships, and Iphicrates had interposed 
on his behalf. Pelopidas now thought it incumbent on him 
to prci’ent Athens from becoming too powerful in Macedonia ; 
ho collected a force of mercenaries apd marched into Mace- 
donia with them. Ptolemacus, however, persuaded them 
to desert, and Pelopidas was thus forced to become the friend 
of Ids enemy, and, as it was euphemistically described, to 
a.ssure Ptolernaens of Theban protection. He then returned 
to Thessaly, where he marched against Pharsalus with a fresh 
body of mercenaries, in order to capture the families of the 
ilesoi'ters which were living there, and so punish the hitter foi’ 
their disloyalty-. Happening to meet Alexander of Pherae 
again, he wont unarmed into his camp, thinking that his poi'.snnal 
influence would suffice to make the tyrant change his mind. 
But Alexander took him prisoner, thus securing an excellent 
mode of bringing pressure to bear upon Thebes. He proposed 
an alliance to Athens with the same object ; Athens agreed 
and sent ships and soldiers to Thes.saly under Autocle.s. It 
was at this juncture that the Athenians wanted to have the 
Sicilian troops sent to Thessaly. Thebes of course exerted 
herself to procure the liberation of Pelopidas, but the generals 
Cleomeiies ami Hypatis, who were despatched on this mis.sioii, 
were so unsuccessful that their ai'my was only saved by 
Kpaminondas, who was serving in it as a common .soldier. 
He was subscrpiently sent to the scene of action as genei'al, 
and procured the i-clease of the famous prisoner from Alex- 
ander, probably at the beginning of the year 367. 

This was the end of l’ch)pidas’ adventurous campaigns in 
the north. They showed that Thclies possessed a super- 
abundance of genius and courage, lint that her material 
resources were not on a par with them. In the Pelopoiinose she 
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prixlucocl permanent results; her connection with the noith 
did no good to Greece either at this time or subsequently.” 

NOTES 

1. Congress in Atliens, Xtn. 6, 5, 1-3. Cf. von Stern, 140. — 
lleliuilding of the walls of M.antinea, Xen. (!, 5, S-.O. — Orehnnu-im.s 
surrenders to the Thebans, Dioil. 15, 57 (see also note.s to Cliapter 
■x.) The TIicspian.s were probably ex2ielleil about this time, von 
Stern, 152. — Internal disturbances in the Peloponne.se, Diocl. 15, 
40, 57, 58, 

2. Arcadian affairs, Xen. 6, 5, 6-22 ; Diod. 15, 29 ; Pans. 8, 27. 
2. — Megalopolis (Gk. y jieyiXy -iroXi^) Kulin, Entstehung der 
Stadte der Alien, Leipz. 1878, j). 222 scq. For the date of its 
founding. Pans. 8, 27 (01. 1 02, 2 = 371), Mann. Par. (102, 3) ; Diod. 
15, 72 (103, 1) ; and von Stern, 157. — According to Pausanias 

two Arcadian.s, named Lyeomcclcs and Hopnleas, a Tegoate and 
,a Mantinean took part in its founding. The latter, in spite of 
Diod. 15, 59, was tlie more important man. The Possicrntes and 
Thcoxenus mentioned hy Pausanias perhaps appear as HO and 
GB on coins of the Arcadian league minted in Megalopolis, Head, 
il. N. 373.' — According to Pint c. Col. 32, Plato sent Ari.stonyimis 
to the Arcadians SiaKocr/tigrovTa Tqv iroAtTchtr. According to 
Pau.s. 8, 27, 2 there was a certain Hieronymus among tlie 
founders who subsequently bcc.ime a p.artizan of the Macedonians ; 
l>erhaps this refers to Aristonymus, Schaefer, Demnsth. 2, 171. — 
Kor the position of Megalojsdis See Bursian, Oeogr. 2, 22.5 .“eq. 
Baed.'-* 312. — Afterwards it was .said; (pyjua /uyaXy Vtm' y 
piyaXy -()A.ts. The founding of ilegaloiiolis was simjily a means 
of comljating Sparta ; the upi)er valley of the Al]ilieus was to ho 
withdrawn from Spartan influence. — The /ivpioi ’ApKnfiiiii', who 
appear as late as 224 n.c. (Hermann, Staatsalt. g 177,', assemhled 
according to Pans. (8, 32, 1) in the Thersilium ; Diod. 15, 59 
says that Lycomedes the Arcadian cirtwei' es plav crvi'TiXeiai' r<i\- 
diyrttt, Kal Koivyv ofroSuv cri'Veo'Two'uv dv^pm' pvpnoy, 

Kal TOL'Tot’i Trepl TroXcpov Kat etpyyti'^ PovXit'cirOiu. 

The expression pvpiot denoted that they were numerous ; it na.s 
not an unusual word for the number of citizens in a community. 
Tlie. ideal of Hippodamiis was pvpioi ; a fivplaydpo^ ttoAis was 
a technical exjiression for a cajutal city ; peyilXy wdAis and 
pvpioi were cognate expressions, although all the prpmi wu-c not 
citizens of Megalopolis. — Disputes hetween the pi'pim and Man- 
tinea, Xen, 7, 4, 33. The iirapiToi in Xen. 7, 4, 22, mentioned 
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in Diod. 15, 02 and 67, received jay, Xen. 7, 4, 33, 44. Re- 
semblance uf the new Arc.adian in&tituti<jn.s to ITatonic ideas ; 
the nvpioi according to Xen. 7, 4, 33 arc irpou-raTai, consequently 
intelligent leaders, the paid iiraplTot are styled &ipi.ixrioi </)i’AaKes 
by Hesych. — The concentration in Megalopolis was inteniled to 
protect south-western Arcadia against Sparta. The founding of this 
city shows us that violent methods of centralization were not in 
themselves rejuignant to Greek feeling, and e.vjilains how it was 
possible for tyrants, such as Gelon and Dionysius, to carry them out. 
Cf. also Gilbert, Staatsalt. 2, 124 seep ; the important works on 
Greek confederations by Freeman, Vischer and others will be 
noticed latter on. The coins which are found from the sixth century 
with AR, ARK A indicate (even when minted only in Heraea, Imhoof- 
Blumer, Monn. Gr. 196) aspirations towards unity at an early epoch. 
The new coin of the league marked AP has the head of Zeus 
Lycaeus on one side, and a sitting Pan on the other. Head, 373. 
There is a resemblance to the seateil figures in Croton ami Pandosia ; 
see Chapter xi. But the centralizing of the coinage did not last 
long. It was probably in consequence of the battle of Mantinea 
that the various cities began to issue coins again, among which 
those of Pheneu.s and Stymphalus are particularly beautiful. Cf. 
also Curtius, G. G. 3", 764, 765. 

3. War in Arcadia, Xen. 6, 5, 10-22. According to Pans. 10, 
9, 5, a group of statues was dedicated in Delphi by the Arcadians 
in gratitude for their victory over the Spartans ; its inscription has 
been discovered, Pomtow, Beitrage z. Topogr. von Deliihi, XIV. 
39, and Weil, Berl. Phil. Woch. 1889, ].p. 818 and 908. The 
date of the dedication is probably 369. — Petition of the Arcadians 
rejected in Athens, Diod. 15, 62. 

4. The Theban army in Laconia and Messenia, Xen. 6, 5, 22- 
32. Active preparations of Agesilaus for the protection of Sjiarta, 
Plut. Ages. 31 ; cursory account in Diod. 15, 65 — Messenc, Pans. 
4, 26, 5-27, 5 ; 9, 14, 2 ; Diod. 15, 66, 67 ; Plut. Ag. 34 ; Pelop. 
24; Burs. 2, 165 seq. ; B.aed.- 363 with plan; Kuhn, 241 seq. ; 
von Stern, 175 seq.. — The Messeniau coins present a standing Zeus 
Ithomatas on one side, anil the head of Demcter on the other. Head, 
361 ; Gardner, Types, pi. viii. 25, 28. 

5. Negotiations in Athens, etc., Xen. 6, 5, 33 seq. On Pans. 9, 
14, 3, cf. von Stern, 180. — The Theban generals called to account. 
Pans. 9, 14 : dubious details in Plut Pel. 25 ; Nep. Ep. 7, 8 ; Ael. 
V. H. 13, 42. — Terms of the alliance between Athens and Sparta, 
Xen. 7, 1, 1-14. — The Theban.s unsucce.ssful at Corinth, Xen. 7, 1, 
19 ; a different account in Diod. 15, 69. — Sicyun joins Thebes, 
Diod. 15, 69, and von Stern, 185. 
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t). Lycomedes, reputation of tlie Arcadians, Xen. 7, 1, 23-27. 

7. Pliiliscus, Xen. 7, 1, 27 ; according to Diod. 15, 70, he was 
sent liy tlie King of Persia, who wanted mercenaries. It certainly 
would have been pleasant for the king if the Greeks had notified 
their unity to him by placing all their resources at hi.s disjiosal in 
return for money. Arioharzanes and Philiscus made Athenian 
citizens, Dem. Aristocr. 141 ; Philiscus, tyrant, murdered at 
Lampsacus, l.l. 142. — The tearless battle at Miilea or Medea, Xen. 
7, 1, 28 ; Plut. Ages. 33 ; Diod. 15, 72, w'here fxvpioi ’ApKu&s 
are killed. His authority no doubt stated that many of the 
/iv/iioi of the Arcadians had fallen. — Attic decrees in honour of 
Diony.sius, C. LA. 2, 51=Ditt. 72 ; C. I. A. 52 = Ditt. 73 (alliance, 
01. 103, 1). 

8. Death of Jason of Pherae, Xen. 6, 4, 28-52. Alexander of 
Pherae, Xen. 6, 4, 36, 37. — There are no coins of Jason ; some of 
Alexander stamped with his name have come down to us. Head, 
261. 

9. Pelopidas’ boldness and adventures in the north remind us 
of Marx Meier, the comrade of Wullenweber. — The Thessalian 
campaigns in Plut. Pelop. 26-29 ; also Diod. 25, 71, and Pans. 9, 
15 ; according to von Stern all three extracts come from the same 
Boeotian authority. — Allusion in Deni. Aristocr. 1 20. It appears 
that Pelopidas introduced a KOtror in Thessaly on the Boeotian 
pattern : — TerpuSes (Pela.sgiotis, Phthioti.', Thc.ssaliotis, Hestiaeotis), 
each with its TroAc/u/p^os, and an «p\fc)r at the head of the whole ; 
inscription explained by Kohler, Mitth. 2, 201 seq , and Gilbert, 
Stautsalt. 2, 12. Philip made use of this organization for his own 
purposes, v. infra Chapter xviii. 



CHAPTER X 


THE CLOSING YEARS OF THEBAN SUPREMACY — PELOPIDAS 

IN SUSA — ARCADIA AND ELIS — BATTLE OF MANTINEA. 

367-362 

The aims of Thebes were directed towards what Xenophon, 
in the language of the time, designated on this occasion as the 
hegemony of Hellas. The word hegemony was in those 
days perverted from its original meaning. At first it denoted 
the supreme command in a war, which, when the whole of 
Greece was concerned, could only he a war against bai'barians. 
Consequently when there was no such war, there was no need 
for a hegemon. The expres.sion prostufes, or leader, had 
already been used in earlier time.s as an honourable desig- 
nation for the leading state in Greece, a position which had 
Iieen long assigned to Sparta. But the function of the 
jiriistati’i was not to command but only to advise, and especi- 
ally to protect the weak. Besides, in time.s of i)eaco the 
distinction had no pmctical significance. About the year 
370, when there was no foreign war to bo conducted, the 
ex[)res.sion ‘hegemony of Hellas’ ■would only havm h.ad a 
meaning if there had been an intention of introducing a 
{)oliticat constitution for the whole of Greece. But there was 
no idea of such a thing, and even if it had been contemplated, 
the leadership of the nation would hardly have been entrusted 
to Thebes. True, Thebes Imd behaved like a real y-resVaAs of 
Greece in Messenia. She had redressed an old wrong. But 
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ill ocher quarters she had interfered in the domestic affairs of 
(drock states more than the Greeks liked, and in this way 
sliowed tliat her aim was not protection but dominion, some- 
what like Sparta after Acgo.spotaini. This the majority of 
the Greeks were determined not to put up with. 

As Thebes could not attain her object of giving the casting 
vote in all disputed questions in Greece by means of her own 
strength, she turned to the king of Persia, the natural arliiter 
of the Greeks.^ Sparta and Athens had done the same thing 
for many years past. Tlie Spartan Elides happened to be in 
Susa at that time, and Pelopidas accordingly went there in 307, 
whereupon Antiochus from Arcadia, Archidamus from Elis, and 
Timagoras and Leon from Athens journeyed there too. Pelo- 
pidas laid stress on the services which Thebes had rendered Persia 
from the time of Xerxes to that of Agesilaus (see Chapter i. 
p. 11), and the Athenian Timagoras seconded his efforts. The 
king then asked what the Thebans wanted. Pelopidas replied 
that they demanded that Messenia should retain her independ- 
ence, and Athens lay up her ships of war. Al'hen this was 
committed to writing as the king’.s decision, Leon exclaimed 
to his comjianions : “ By Zeus, Athenians, you must now look 
for another friend instead of the king.” This was brought to 
the king’s ear, and he ordered a I’idcr to be added to the 
document that “If the Athenians could suggest a jiister solu- 
tion, they should communicate it to him.” After that Leon 
would have nothing more to do with Timagoras ; he accused 
him subsequently of treason in Athens, and Timagoras was 
put to death. The Elean Archidamus was on the Theban 
side, but the Arcadian Antiochus refused to accept any presents 
from the king, and told his superiors, the Ten Thousand, that 
the king no doubt had plenty of bakers, cooks and cup- 
bearers, but no men in his establishment, while as for the 
famous goldeu [ilane-trco, presented to Darius by the Lydian 
Pythias and placed over the royal lliroiic, it was not large 
enough to shelter a grassliopiier. 
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The Theban envoys returned home, accompanied by a 
Persian who was bearer of the royal rescript. Thebes sum- 
moned a meeting of her allies (in 367), and after the Persian 
had shown the king’s seal and read the letter aloud, the 
Thebans called uj)on the representatives of the various states 
to swear that they would observe the commands contained 
therein. But the deputies refused. They had come, they 
said, to receive communications, not to pass resolutions ; that 
was the function of an assembly of the league, to be held in 
a suitable place, as soon as a question of war arose. The 
members of the Theban league thus took up the natural 
position that a hegemony was only to be resorted to in a 
casus helU, and that in that event a special resolution was 
necessary to decide on future action. The supremacy of 
Persia was rejected. The Thebans now tried to get the oath 
taken by means of deputations to the various states. But 
the Corinthians at once declared that they did not want to 
bind themselves by oath to the king of Persia. Thus, as 
Xenophon remarks, the Theban scheme for procuring ad- 
herents came to an end. With this failure Thebes had of 
her own accord descended from the lofty position in which 
the battle of Leuctra had placed her. At Leuctra she had 
shown that manly vigour decides the destinies of states. She 
had now endeavoured to thrust the supremacy of Persian 
gold upon Greece. Greece had once more lost its moral leader, 
whom it had scarcely won. 

The Thebans were thus obliged after all to compass their 
object by means of their own resources. They did not shrink 
from the task, but took action in every quarter. In the 
Peloponnese Epaminondas had already succeeded in persuading 
the Achaeans to join the Theban confederation. He had 
effected this by his good treatment of the Achaean aristocrats.^ 
But it was now asserted by many, especially in Arcadia, that 
in doing so he had only served the interests of Sparta. Thebes 
thei'of(jre despatched harmosts, who established a strict demo- 
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cratic legime in Achaia. This aroused discontent. The 
banished aristocrats returned to Achaia and recovered tlie 
country for Sjiarta. Great confusion prevailed in Sicyon ; a 
certain Eu])hron made himself tyrant, but was cxjrelled the 
city and put to death in Thebes. Phlius remained hyal to 
Sparta.^ In the north and east Athens was at first fairly 
succe.ssful. In 365 Timotheus took Samos from the Persian 
Tigranes, some Athenian cleruchies being sent to the island, 
and also captured Sestos, Methone, Pydna, Potidaea, and 
Torone for Athens ; but he failed to secure the coveted 
Amphipolis. Oropirs, which was always a bone of contention 
between Athens and Thebes, fell into the hands of the 
Thebans in the year 360. In the Peloponnese the Athenians 
did harm to the Thebans by concluding an alliance with the 
Arcadians through their representatives, the Ten Thousand, 
whereupon Corinth, whom the growing power of Athens 
inspired with anxiety, withdrew from her alliance with that 
city. But in a short time the Corinthians became uneasy at 
their own isolated position, and made [)oace with Thebes, with 
the consent of the Spartans. Thebes would have liked to 
obtain more, viz. an alliance ; but the Corinthians could not 
make up their minds to this. Phlius followed the example 
of Corinth. It wa.s a sign of Sparta’s decline that states 
like Corinth and Phlius, although thoroughly well-disposed 
towards her, did not like to remain her allies, simply be- 
cause they felt that 8parta no longer had the power to protect 
them.® 

This state of affairs in the Peloponnese, already complicated 
enough, assumed a still more unsatisfactory complexion owing 
to the quarrel between Arcadia and Elis. The Eleans cap- 
tured Lasium in Triphylia, which the Arcadians had formerly 
wrested from them. The Arcadians, however, reconquered 
it, marched up to Olympia and took possession of the festival 
prceitiets. They were joined ly the Elcan democrats, while 
the Spartans and some Achaeans took the side of the Eleans. 
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When the time fur tlie Olympic festival of .’ICf arrived, the 
Ai ■cadians began it in conjunction with the Pisatac, who had 
presided over the games in old days. The Eleans, however, 
sent for helj) from Achaia and advanced in battle array before 
the contests were over. The Arcadians took up a position 
on the banks of the Cladeus with 2000 Argives and 400 
Athenian cavalry. In the fight which ensued the Eleans were 
victorious, and pursued the enemy as far as the great altar 
of Zeus ; at this point they were fiercely attacked by sorties 
from the porticoes, the council-chamber and the temple of 
Zeus, and wore forced to retreat, and finally they abandoned 
all attemjjt to penetrate within the sacred jrrecincts. 

The Arcadians now took possession of the treasures in the 
temple in order to pay the contingent of Eparitoi. The ilan- 
tineans considered this a profanation, and many of the Ten 
Thousand disapproved of it. The result was that as a rule 
only those who could support themselves remained in the 
ranks of the E[)aritoi, and the force thus acquired an aristo- 
cratic almost Laconian character. In consequence those who 
had laid hands on the treasures of the temple summoned the 
Thebans to their aid, while the majority of the Arc.adians 
abandoned the struggle and made a peace with Elis. The 
Theban auxiliaries, however, behaved in a very arbitrary 
manner in Arcadia. While the Arcadians in Tegea were cele- 
brating a festival to commemorate the peace concluded with 
Elis, the commander of the 300 Theban hoplites who were in 
the city arrested the aristocrats who were taking part in the 
festi^-al and throw them into prison." But ho had only 
captured a few of the Mantineans, who were the most danger- 
ous of all, and the citizens of Mantinea, who need not have 
concerned themselves so much about this imprisonment of a 
handful of their countrymen, as if it involved submissio?i to 
the yoke of Thebe.s, demaniled that the prisoners should be 
brought to trial before the Ten Thousand. The Theban com- 
mander allowed himself to be intiinidatc<l and released the 
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prisoners, pleading as an excuse for las act of violence that 
he had been informed that the men hail engaged in a con- 
spiracy with >S))arta against Thebes. The Arcadians pre- 
ferred a complaint against him in Thebes; Epaminondas, 
however, is said to have replied that the man had acted more 
rightly in arresting the prisoners than in releasing them, 
because it would have been an act of treason to make peace 
without the consent of Thebes. If Epaminondas really e.vjiresscd 
himself in this fashion, ho was wrong accoi'ding to (Ireek 
notions, for the Arcadians were at liberty to put an end to 
their quarrel with Elis whenever they liked. Of course the 
rulers of Thebes could not help being annoyed at their influ- 
ence being disregarded in the Peloponnese, and this would 
account for the anger of Epaminondas. The Mantincans and 
other Arcadians, however, came to the conclusion that the 
Thebans were really only aiming at establishing their supre- 
macy, and they appealed to Athens and S])arta for 1 r' 1[) 
against Thebes. The confu.sion in Arcadia had now reached 
its utmost limits. No one knew who was master, the Ten 
Thousand or the individual states, and neither the former nor 
the latter know what they really wanted.’ 

This was an inducement to Thebes to intervene with greater 
vigour than before (302). Things had now come to such 
a jiass that she had not only to subdue enemies, but also to 
intimidate allies, otherwise the revolt would .spread. In the 
last few years she had strained ever}' nerve to extend her 
influence, and not without succc.ss. In Boeotia itself she had 
effaced the last traces of resistance by annihilating Orcho 
menus ; some of the Orchomenians were put to death, and 
the rest sold into slavery. In Thessaly too the Thebans 
had become supreme, at the sacrifice, it is true, of the life of 
Pehipida.s, who had met his death in 304 in lighting against 
Alexander of Phoi'ae.'* Lastly, they had shoun uncnninnm 
energy in thi'ir bold attenijit to wrest the supremacy of the 
sea from the Athenian.s. They had built a fleet, and, by 
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means of the connections formed more than thirty years 
Ijefore, had stirred up the leading allies of Athens, Khodes, 
Chios, and Byzantium, against the head of the confederacy.® 
In the midst of these ambitious schemes they suddenly dis- 
covered that the Peloponnesians wished to escape from their 
control, and this had to be prevented at all hazards, 

Epaminondas came to the Peloponnese with some Boeo- 
tians, Euboeans, and Thessalians; the Phocians refused to 
accompany him on the ground that it was a war of aggression, 
in which they were not bound to co-operate. In the Pelopon- 
nese he was joined by the Argives, the Messenians, and the 
southern Arcadians, who as neighbours of the Spartans were 
their enemies. On his march he halted first at Nemea, 
because he hoped to be able to intercept the Athenian army 
despatched to the assistance of the Spartans, But the 
Athenians had chosen to send their troops by sea to the 
Peloponnese. Accordingly he advanced to the allied city 
of Tegea, and Xenophon praises him for drawing up his army 
in this city, out of sight of the enemy. In point of fact 
the position was admirably chosen. He had thrust himself 
between his two most dangerous enemies, Sparta and Man- 
tinea. His first plan was to deal the former a crushing blow 
from this point. Agesilaus had marched away from Sparta 
with the Spartan army in a north-westerly direction, so that 
only a few fighting men were left in Sparta and the road 
thither from Tegea was open. Epaminondas made a sudden 
march on the de.scrted city. And if Agesilaus had not been 
appri.sed of it, the Thebans would have cajitured the city, 
which would at all events have been a remarkable occurrence, 
although of no significance for the issue of the war, — something 
like the surprise of Berlin by Hadik in the year 1757. As it 
was, Agesilaus arrived there before him, and Epaminondas 
only captured a portion of the lower city ; he did not venture 
to attack the upper city. Eventually Archidamus inflicted 
.some damage on him with a handful of brave men, and 
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he retired once more to Tegea, in order to execute a .similar 
manreuvre from there in a northerly direction. lie oidered 
his cavalry to march on Mantinea ; perliaj)s they might 
succeed in taking it. But the Athenian auxiliarie.s had just 
arri\’ed there. Their cavalry at once made a sortie and 
repulsed the Thebans. On this occasion Gryllus, Xenophon’s 
son, was slain, who was serving with his brother Diodorus in 
the Athenian cavalry. 

Epaminondas now determined to fight a decisive battle 
with the enemy, who were drawn up near Mantinea. In this 
battle the Thebans fought with their allies above nientioned 
against an army composed of Spartans, northern Arcadians, 
Eleans, Achaoans, and Athenians, and commanded by an 
Arcadian. The former were about 30,000, the latter over 
20,000 strong. Epaminondas’ tactics are much admired by 
Xenophon. Ho acted as if he had no intention of making an 
attiick on that day, but was about to eneamji, and then sud- 
denly brought his attacking force into line. When the Theban 
army advanced, the enemy were busy forming into ranks. 
According to Xenophon’s vivid description, Epaminondas’ 
army advanced like a trireme which is going to lun down a 
hostile vessel. As at Leucti'a, ho opposed his best troops to 
the best of the enemy, assailing their light wing with his loft. 
His splendid cavalry routed that of the enemy. To prevent 
the Athenians, who were stationed on the enemy's left wing, 
from coming to the aiil of the Spartans, he made a demon- 
stration against them. In a word, it was a masterly piece of 
tactics. Epaminondas won the day, but fell in the battle. 
He lived just long enough to hear that his side was victoi inns ; 
he then had the javelin drawn from his wound ami expired. 
The Thebans made no use of their victory ; their spirit had 
vanished with the death of their leader. Eventually the 
Athenians even killed many cavalry and peltasts belonging to 
the Theban army.'® 

Xenophon concludes his account of this battle and his 
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whole work with the following w'ords : — ‘‘ The exact contrary 
of what every lioily had expected now happened. For as 
almost the whole of Greece had met in battle, so every one 
thought that the victorious side would henceforth be the 
masters, and the comprered the subjects. God, however, so 
ordered the event that both sides erected trophies of victory 
without hindrance from each other, and both as concpierors 
delivered up the dead and as conc[uered received them, — both 
too, while claiming to have won the day, derived no advantage 
from the battle, neither in point of territory nor as regards 
dominion. Indcci.sion and confusion reigned even more in 
Greece after the battle than before it.” 

A comparison may here be pennitted, which will throw 
light on the situation in Greece after the battle of ilautinca. 
The siuTounding cii'cumstanees and the character of the 
general who falls iii the moment of victory recall the battle 
of Liitzen and Gustavus Adolphus. Like Epaminondas, 
Gustavus Adolphus had undertaken a noble and honourable 
task, and both devoted themselves to it with lofty enthusiasm 
and great magnanimity. But both of them were fettered by 
considerations of another kind. Epaminondas had not only 
to humble Sparta, he had also to consider the welfare of 
Thebes ; Gustavus Adol[>hus had not merely to rescue Pro- 
testantism, but also to make Sweden a great nation, and with 
both men home interests occasionally pushed those of the 
greater cause into the background. Both fought the battle 
in which they fell after a retreat from points at which they 
hail attcnijited great things without success. With the death 
of both the glory of their respective states was really at an 
end, much more so indeed in the case of Thebes than in that 
of Sweden. The policy of Sweden after Liitzen and that of 
Thebes after Mantinea lost its old disinterested character. 
Henceforth the two states pursue a policy of pure selfish- 
ness. Sweden’s connection wdth France is a parallel to that 
of Thebes with Persia. 
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The life of Ejiaminomlas clearly shows that the good done 
by an individual is not always in proportion to his personal 
charm. Epaminondas confronts us as a thoroughly pure, 
loveable character. He is equally great as a citizen and as 
a general. He seems scarcely to have had an enemy ; even 
jiolitical opponents, like Xenophon, value him highly. But 
was his active career beneficial for Greece? Assuredly in one 
point, that he destroyed the jircdominunce of 8parta and 
restored Messenia to her old position, and thus furthered the 
liberty of Greece. The ancients lay stress on this as his 
merit. But his policy in Arcadia was of doubtful value, and 
as for the unity of Greece, which the Greeks themselves no 
doubt cared very little about, he did nothing for it, and could 
not have done anything, with the views which he held. P’or 
in annihilating Orchomenus, he only embittered the opponents 
of Thebes all the more, and in thinking that he could deprive 
the Athenians of their fleet and found a Theban maritime 
league, he committed an almost inconceivable error from a 
practical point of view. Was it possible for Thebes to turn 
the alliance of cities like Byzantium and lihodes to better 
account than Athens had been able to do ? Thebes was not 
even able to make a firm ally of Arcadia. The utterly ser\ile 
behaviour of Thebes to Persia, the worst blot on her history, 
may have been due to the more restless nature of Pelojiidas ; 
but Epaminondas gave his approval to it. The taunting 
ambition of their two great generals dragged the Thebans into 
enterprises which were beyond their j>owers. Death perhaps 
did them both, Pelopidas as well as Epaminondas, a good 
service in removing them in the full tide of their victorious 


careers. 
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NOTES 

1. Thebes aims at a hegemony over Greece, Xen. 7, 1, 33. For 
yyeiiovla, see the close of thi.s volume. — Thebes appeals to Persia, 
Xen. 7, 1, 33-40. 

2. The third campaign of Epaminoudas in the Peloponnese, 
Xen. 7, 1, 41-43. 

3. Euphron, Xen. 7, 1, 44-46 ; 3, 1-12 : in 7, 2 Xenophon 
gives a detailed account of the affairs of Phlius. Diodorus (15, 70) 
is wrong in his chronology. 

4. The Thebans occupy Oropns, Xen. 7, 4, 1 ; Dioil. 15, 76 ; 
cf. von Stern, 209. Exploits of Timotheus, Schaefer, Demostli. 
1, 100 seq. — Alliance of the Athenians with the Arcadians, Xen. 
7, 4, 2, 3. 

5. Corinthian affairs, Xen. 7, 4, 4 seq. Corinth, Phlius, and 
Argos make peace with Thebes ; Xen. 7, 4, 10 acknowledges the 
proper conduct of the Corinthians. 

6. For the internal dissensions in Arcadia cf. von Stern, 226. 
The Athenians send the Arcadians some cavalry to help them 
against the Spartans ; as long as the cavalry did not set foot in 
Laconia, this step did not involve Athens in war with Sparta. 
For similar instance.? see vol. ii. p. 309 and p. 517. — An auxiliary 
force from Syracuse helps the Spartans to reconquer Sellasia, Xen. 
7, 4, 12. — War between the Eleans and the Arcadians ; struggle 
to obtain possession of Oluriis (365) ; alliance of the Eleans with 
the Spartans ; struggle to obtain posses.sion of Cromnus ; fighting 
at Olympia (364), Xen. 7, 4, 13-32. Dispute of the Mantineans 
w'lth the [ivpLoi, Xen. 7, 4, 33. — Events in Tegea, Xen. 7, 4, 
36-40. 

7. The Arcadians apply to Athens, Xen. 7, 5, 1 ; Diod. 15, 82. 
— Fragment.? of a decree of alliance between Athens and Arcadia, 
issued .some weeks before the battle of Mantinea, under the Archon 
Molon, 362-61, iirst explained by Kohler and afterwards printed 
in the C. I. A. 2, 57’’ and 112=bitt 83; cf. von Stern, 238. 

8. Destruction of the Orchomenians, Diod. 15, 79; Pans. 
(9, 15, 3) seems to place it at too early a date; cf. von Stern, 224. 

0. Muller (von Stern, 223) ha.s suggested that the Orchomenian 
iTTircis were not to blame at all, but were enticed into a trap. 
According to von Stern (219; the object of the war in Thessaly’ in 
364 was to facilitate the acijuisition of maritime sujiremacy. — 
Eoa-stfulness of Epaminondas in Aesch. jr. irapaTr. 32. But is it 
true 1 
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9. For the endeavours of the Thebans to gain the control of the 
sea, see von Stern, 216 seq. Of. also the close of this volume. — 
According to Pausanias, 9, 23, 8, Larymna, a seaport, joined the 
Theban side. Theban enterprises, Diod. 15, 78-79: 100 ships; 
Rhodes, Chios, and Byzantium secede from Athens. There was a 
ferment too in Ceos, according to an inscription, Kohler, Mitth. 2, 
142 = Ditt. 79. Epaminondas himself was in Thrace, where Timo- 
theus had up to that time done good .service for Athens ; cf. Hock, 
De rebus ab Atheniens. in Thiacia, etc. Kih 1876, p. 24 seij. — 
Cf. also Curtins, S'*, 761. 

10. For the account of the battle of Maiitinea in Diod. 1.5, 
85-89, cf. von Stern, 233. Diodorus’ principal mistake i.s that 
he brings the cavalry skirmish in which Gryllus I'ell and which 
had nothing to do with the battle of Mantinea into the battle itself. 
Besides, his descrii^tion of the battle contains a great deal of mis- 
placed rhetoric, a point which does not seem to have been ])ruve<l 
in detail. Ejiaminondas is riddled with darts, of which he tm u e« 
TO? crwyuaTos i^aipiov tovtois ij/ivveTo Tovi CTri^epo/rcroi'S. This is 
enough to remind us of Baron Mnnchhausen. If this i.s nonsense, 
the passage in 15, 86, that Epaminondas eyvw 8i avrov xpu'ui rov 
KtrSwor and (/Sake Tor fiyovjxevov Tw AaxeSai/aovitoi', is a pointless 
invention. What was the good of it 1 The death of a general 
who.se name is unknown to history could not have decided any- 
thing. Conduct of this kind on the part of a commander is suited 
to an Asiatic battle, where everything depend.s on the life of the 
king, and the authority of Diodoius must have t.akeii it from a 
source of that kind. Cf. the battle of Cunaxa i'll, 231; of Tssiis 
(17, 33) ; of Gaugamela (17. 601 ; there is some jioint in it in these 
cases. But is it likely that Epaminondas risked evert thing in order 
to dispose of an obscure worthy who happened to be in command of 
the enemy? All this justifies the comment of Polybius (12, 23 
seq.) on the unintelligibility of Ephorus’ description of tlie battle 
of Jlantinea, tliat Ephorus had no idea of a laud battle ; and 
consequently the general assumption that Ephorus is Diodoru.?’ 
authority for the battle rests on a good foundation. 
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CHAPTEE XI 

SICILY AND ITALY IN THE FIRST HALF OF THE FOURTH 
CENTURY — PARALLEL BETWEEN THE EASTERN AND 
WESTERN DIVISIONS OF THE OREEK WORLD 

We now turn to the western half of the Greek World. In 
tlie last volume we saw liow Dionysius maintained his rule in 
Syracuse ( lO-f B.C.) He secured it by fortifying his capital, 
which included not only the whole of the island of Ortygia, 
from which he expelled the citizens, but also a portion of the 
adjoining mainland, consequently of Achradina, and comprised 
an arsenal and naval port. He had, it is true, to quell a 
serious insurrection of the Syracusans. But he achieved this 
by means of Spartan aid, a Corinthian envoy living in Syracuse, 
who encouraged the citizens’ aspirations towards independence, 
being murdered at the instigation of a Spartan who was also 
living there. The tyrant then subdued the Sicels and Greeks 
in the east of Sicily, and settled some Campanian mercenaries 
in the island, ^\'e saw that the weak point of Syracuse as a 
fortified city lav in the fact that it was to a certain extent 
commanded by the high ground west of and overhanging 
Achradina (vol. ii. p. 173 seq.) Dionysius included this high 
triangular plateau within the lino of the fortifications of his 
capital by building a wall round its sides. He began with 
the northern wall, which had a length of 30 stades, and was 
completed by 60,000 workmen in 20 days — a piece of work in 
the style of the old kings of Egypt. Ho then, in 399, pre- 
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pared an enormous quantity of material of war. The first 
catapmlts and the first warships provided with five hanks of 
oars are said to have been constructed at this time. He 
increased his fleet to 310 warships. His aim was not only to 
maintain his supremacy in Syracuse, but also to put an end to 
the Cai'thaginian rule in Sicily. After entering into friendly 
relations with Messana and Rhegium, and especially with 
Locri, in the year 397 he c.allcd on the Carthaginians to give 
the Greek cities in Sicily their freedom. On the demand 
being rejected, he declared war. 

He advanced with a large army, mostly composed of mer- 
cenaries, to the western side of the island, and conquered the 
greater part of it. He captured the strongest cities — the 
mountain-city of Eryx and the immensely strong island-city 
of Motye, the latter after a siege by means of a dam, related 
in detail by Diodorus. But these successes were partly due 
to the unprepared state of the Carthaginians. They now 
made their preparations, and in 39G came to Sicily with a 
larger army th.an Dionysius was able to assemble. On this 
occasion they took a different route from their usual one. 
They first proceeded northwards, eviilently in order to deprive 
Dionysius of hi.s support at Messana and in Lower Italy. They 
captured Messana, defeated the tyrant’s fleet in sight of Mount 
Etna, and blockaded him in Syracuse, where he was exposed to 
serious clanger, as the Syracusans began a fresh agitation and 
tried to recover their liberty. But Sparta again interposed. 

A Spartan envoy declared in favour of Dionysius on behalf of 
his city, and the tyrant had another piece of good fortune, 
for a jilague broke out in the Carthaginian camp and carried 
off a large part of the army. The tyrant availed himself of 
the enemy’s embarrassment to carry' out a skilfully-planned 
surprise of their fleet and army, and he might have annihil.ated 
the Carthaginian force around Syracuse if the success of the 
moment had been his sole object. But with great cunning ho 
allowed the Carthaginian citizens in the army to cscajio, thus 
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scouring a support in case he wanted to make peace with 
Carthage. Ho took the best mercenaries in the hostile army, 
the Iljorians, into his service. The Carthaginians being shortly 
afterwards hard pushed by a rebellion among their African 
subjects, he became for the moment the real master of all 
Sicily. But he did not make use of his jiower to drive the 
Carthaginian.s entirely out of the island. lie abandoned his 
ambitious plans, the pursuit of which would have only involved 
him in constant wars with Carthage, wars in which ho would 
often have had to hazard his own existence, for he knew 
perfectly well that the Syracusans would revolt again if the 
Carthaginians defeated him. The main point for him was his 
ride in Syracuse. The Carthaginians, he calculated, would in 
the long run leave him alone if ho did not molest them too 
much. Ho therefore turned against those Greeks who were 
.still independent, deeming them to bo less dangerous op 2 )oneuts 
than Cartilage, with the object of at all events incorporating 
a jiart of Lower Italy in his empire, oven if it could not 
embrace the whole of Sicily. 

An opportunity for making war in Italy was afforded him 
in 394 by a piece of encroachment on the part of the Ehegines, 
who installed some Naxians and Cataneans, banished by 
I)ionysius, in Mylae on the north coast of Sicily, the modern 
jMilazz(i, and attacked the town of Messana, which was subject 
to Hionysius. But the troop.s of Dionvsius in Messana 
rojiclled the attack and conquered Mylae, in 39.3. Thus 
Hioiivsius was at war with the Italian Greeks, while in Sicily 
he had still to contend with the Carthaginians, and oven with 
some of the Sicel tribes. He achieved no success against 
Tauromenium, which was occupied by the Sicels, but that 
was of no importance, and he defeated the Carthaginian 
Magon. He was thus able to turn his attention to Ehegium. 

His first attack failed, and even had the result that the 
Greeks of Lower Italy became more closely united. There 
w as all the more reason for this, as they were being threatened 
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from the north by another enemy, a {leoplc of Samnite 
extraction, who were called Lucanians, and had waged war 
against Thurii as early as the fifth century, at the time 
when the Spartan Cloandridas, father of (fylippus, was in 
command of the Thiirians. l!ut the resistance of the liberty- 
loving Greeks was not crowned with success. ^ 

In 39:1 Dionysius was prevented by another Carthaginian 
attack from invading Italj', but thi.s struggle was soon termi- 
nated by a peace, in which Carthage recognized the tyrant as 
ruler of a large part of eastern Sicily. lie was therefore able, 
in 390, to advance once more upon Rhegiuin, but it was now 
assisteil by the Italian Greeks (with the exception of the 
Locrians who declared for Dionysius) under the leadership of 
Croton, so that the tyrant’s attack was again a failure. There- 
upon he made an alliance with the barbarians against the 
Greeks, and the Lucanians inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Thurians in the neighbourhood of Laos. The Italian Greeks 
were now no longer able to encounter Dionysius with their 
old energy. In 389 he renewed the war against them, and 
defeated them on the river Helloporos in the district of 
Caulonia. The result of this battle was a complete revolution 
in Lower Italy. Dionysius captured Caulonia on the Ionian 
and Hipponium on the Tyrrhenian Sea, lu’ought the inhabit- 
ants of those places to (Syracuse (388), and gave their territory 
to Locri, which consequently formed a kind of boundary-line 
in the empire of Dionysius. Ehegium had to surrender its 
fleet. He then made fresh demands on the Ehegines, compli- 
ance with which would have placed them at his mercy. They 
rejected them. He then blockaded the city, and forced it to 
capitulate by famine. Thus the whole southern corner of 
Ital}! fell under the rule of that tyrant (387). 

His camp.aigns ended in this way about the time tli.at the 
Greeks of the East accepted the Peace of Autalcida.s. Their 
acceptance of it was due in no small measure, as we have already 
seen (Chapter iv.), to the fleet which Diuny.'iius sent to the 
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assi.stanoo of his Spartan allies at this time. lie was now at 
the zenith of his power, su2)remc in the Greece of the A\'e3t, a.s 
Sparta was in the Greece of the Epist, and he j)roved more 
successful in maintaining his supremacy than hi.' allies, 
whose jDower re(|uireJ external su{)port more than his. 

For a time wo hear nothing of Dionysius, which is partly 
due to the plan on which Diodorus, our principal authority, 
arranges his narrative ; partly also to the fact tliat the tyrant, 
who was now firmly seated on the throne and ruling without 
opposition, gave the historian, who was sjaecially interested 
in wars, less occasion for rvriting about him. Nevertheless 
he had to fight again with Carthage in 3S:l. which on this 
occasion attacked him by way of Italy, lie, however, shook 
off the enemy, and the result was the same in 379, when 
they repeated their attempt and restored the city of Hipponium. 
In couseciuenco of a j.)estilence which broke out among them, 
they retui'ned to Africa. The frequent menace of danger on 
the side of Italy, whether from Italian powers or from the 
Carthaginians, inspired the tyrant with the idea of protecting 
the southern point of Italy by a wall and trench, to be con- 
structed across the narrow isthmus dividing the Lametinic 
Gulf, north of Hipponium, from the Gulf of Scylletium in the 
Ionian Sea, — the neck of land to the south of Catanzaro. 
Yet he encroached beyond this boundary-line, the fortification 
of which was never carried out, and made himself ma.ster of 
Croton, perhaps in 379, plundered the temjde of Ilora Lacinia, 
and gave Scj'lletium to the Locrians. His sovereignty did not 
extend further into Italy, but his influence penetrated as far 
as the Adri.'itic, where he founded the city of Lissus on the 
coast of Illyria. He was on friendly terms with Alcetas, 
prince of the Molossians, who was living as an exile in Syra- 
cuse in 385. In 384 his mercenaries actually rescued some 
Greeks from Illyrian barbarians. He recouped himself for 
this generous action in the same year by the pillage of the 
rich temple of Ilithyia near Caere in Etrui'ia. He con- 
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eluded treaties with the Gauls, who were pressing Rome haid 
about this time. 

The mercenaries were the jirivileged class in his empire ; 
next came the Syracusan citizens. Individual cities jjossibly 
may have enjoyed greater freedom than others, but as a rule 
ho disposed of the life and projierty of his subjects like a true 
tyrant. To obtain the money he wanted, he was not above 
resorting to strange devices, so long as he attained his object 
by them. Tampering with the coinage and cuniiingly-dei ised 
schemes for jdundering private individuals arc recorded. The 
introduction of a uniform coinage into his empire furthered 
his objects. The silver coinage of all cities subject to him 
was stopped ; the only city with a mint was Syracuse, the 
coins of which are of the greatest beauty at this very time. 
Dionysius did a great deal for the material prosperity of his 
capital, which by his efforts became the greatest city of the 
Greek world. He possessed the best army and the largest 
fleet of the age. He was cruel and suspicious, but belonged 
to the category of tyrants who make merry over the world, 
like Cleisthenes of Sicyon. The moral weakness of the 
majority of the men with whom he was brought in contact, 
only inspired him with contempt. His low opinion of man- 
kind went so far that ho embellished his own amateur trage- 
dies with moral sayings, among which was the following : 

tijramis is the mother of all injustice.” On gaining a 
prize-wreath in Greece for an intellectual performance of this 
kind, he was as jileased as a child. The Athenians too were 
polite enough to crown his tragedies, as ho had become their 
ally. The story that out of joy at this tardy recognition — 
for up to that time everyone who was not afraid of him and 
even a few of his own dependants had made fun of his bad 
poetry — he drank so freely as to die from the effects of it, may 
have been a humorous invention on tin; ]>art of his con- 
tcmporarie.s, who, in the words of the jn-overb, “ He laughs 
best, who laughs last,” ivere glad to have seen the end of the 
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blas 2 jhemous and arrogant tj’i-aiit. For the rest, ho was not 
only the most iiowcrfnl man but the cleverest politician of bis 
time. He came to terms with the Carthaginians, ruled over 
Sicily and a’ jtart of Lower Italy, and interfered in Greek 
affairs in such manner that the cause supported by him was 
usually successful for a longer or shorter period. In 3t^7 he 
brought about the conclusion of the King’s Peace, in 373 he 
assisted the Spartans against the Athenians, on which occasion, 
it is true, Iphicrates defeated him ; in 369, on the other hand, 
the Syracusan auxiliaries distinguished themselves in the war 
against the Thebans who were invading the Pelojionncse, and 
in 368 they hel])ed the Spartans to achieve the great triumph 
of the ‘ tearless battle.’ Dionysius was valued in Greece 
whenever he was wanted. Otherwise he was placed in the 
same category ivith the Persian king : in the eyes of patriotic 
Greeks they were the two chief enemies of liberty. This 
accounts for Lysias projiosing at the Olympic Games in the 
year 388— a proposal which, it is true, was not carried out — 
to exclude Dionysius from competing for the prize in the 
chariot-race. - 

There were still, however, some independent states in 
Italy. The most important was Tarentum, which was under 
the influence of the wise and highly cultivated Archytas, who 
had been repeatedly chosen strategus, and was a follower of 
the Pythagorean doctrines. But Tarentum, which became 
more and more notorious for its luxury, had no intention of 
crossing the tyrant’s path ; it was content to maintain its own 
independence, and that of its nearest allies, by means of 
mercenary troojis. Of these allies Heraclea came first, and 
then Metajiontium and Thurii. On the Tyrrhenian Sea 
Elea and Neapolis preserved their independence. But all 
these cities had a hard task in maintaining their position 
against the rising power of the native Lucanians, who had 
br(3ught Laos and no doubt Poseidonia too under their power 
a.s early as 3ii0, and on tlie Ionian Sea held the mountainous 
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country near Croton, the seat of places of remote antiquity, 
said to have been founded by Phiioctetes, such as Petelia, 
Chone, and Ci iniisa. It is evident that the Lucanians wero on 
terms of close and continuous intercourse vith Dionysius, to 
whom they appear to liave abandoned the city of Croton anil 
the temple of the Lacinian Ilcra. P>y their occujiation of a 
tract of country stretehin” from the Tynhenian to the Ionian 
Sea, they divided the Creeks of Italy at this time into two 
disconnected sections.'' 

The event.s in Wc.stern Crcecc narrated in this chapter 
have .an additional interest of a .special kind. They are a 
somewhat modified reproduction of those in the East. The 
Greeks of Sicily are attacked by Carthage about the same 
time that the I’ersians assume a hostile attitude towards 
Athens (about 410), but while the latter accomplish little by 
means of their money, the Carthaginians achieve a great deal 
with their well-led mercenaries. About the year 400 only 
the east of Sicily was in Greek hands. But at this stage the 
colossus of Carthage is confronted by the power of the older 
Dioiw.sius, who defends Greek nationality but cru>hes liberty, 
just as in the Ka.st Sparta, the opprc.«sor of tlio Greek.s of 
Europe, which is in eIo_i relations with Dionysius, protects the 
Greeks of Asia again.st Persia for a lime. And at tlii.s point 
the dates actual!}' corre.spond. Dionysius begins his great 
Carthaginian war in 397, the Spartans their war against 
Persia in 39G, when they perceive that the Persians are 
•seriously threatening Greece, and the Persians pl.an their 
attack just when the surprised .and discomfited Carthaginians 
hac'c collected their forces and are bent on destroying .Syra- 
cuse. But while the relations between Persia and Greece in 
the jieriod now following .are to a certain extent known, tho.se 
between Dionysius and C.arthago .are much less so. 'I his 
much however is clear, th.at from henceforth there is just as 
little permanent hostility between tlie.se two western j.owcrs 
as between Sparta and I’crsia, and we see that Dionysius 
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occasioniilly courts the frieiulship of Cartlia^i;e just in the 
same way as tlio Spartans do that of tlie king of rer,-ia. 
Hut the nature of tlie relations of the hostile ])owers is 
marked by a great difference in the East and tlie AVe^t. On 
the whole energy is as much a characteristic of the aetion of 
Greeks and barbarians in the West as want of ■eigoiii’ and 
nonchalance are in the East. National feeling is stronger in 
the West than in the East ; before Dionysius begins his great 
war against Carthage in 397, the barbarians in Sicily are put 
to death in a sudden rising, which recalls the Sicilian Vespers 
of 1289 A.D. In the East the campaigns of Agesihius are 
inspired by a certain consciousness of the contra.-'t between 
Greeks and barbarians; but .soon there is not a Greek state 
to be found there which does not fall down and worship at 
the shrine of Persian gold. In the West lirute force prevails, 
ill the East intrigue. There arc still Greeks left in the West 
and they arc combated by Dionysius, just as the iudo 2 )eiident 
aspirations of the East are suppressed by tlie Spartans. But 
the result in the two cases is different. In the West force 
remains triumphant. Diony.sius is not punished like the 
Spartans in Thebes and at Leuctra As a statesman Arclytas 
of Tarentum is only a tame counterpart of his fellow-Pytlia- 
gorean Epaminondas. Dionysius dies in the zenith of his 
power, while Agesilaus ends his life in a foreign land as a 
leader of mercenaries, and the Sjiai'tans lose Messeiiia. 
Lastly, even the action of the northern races in the East 
and the V'est presents a certain analogy; what the Thes- 
salians attempt in northern Greece is accomplished by the 
Lneanians in Italy. 

These points of resemblance in the development of the 
East and the West are due in the first instance to the 
similarity of the state of affairs in the two halves of the 
Greek world. But the two divi.sions exercise a direct influ- 
ence on each other. In the first place it is remarkable how 
individual states and even certain individuals 2 >lay a part 
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simultaneously in the West and in the East. In both sections 
of the Greek world Corinth makes a stand against despotism, 
in the East against Sparta, in the AVc.st against Dionysius 
{viile infra), while Lysander, the master of the Ea.st, aj)j)oars 
in the We. 5 t at the court of his kindred spirit,- the tyrant of 
Syracuse. A Spartan named Pollis, who is mentioned as 
commander of the fleet in the East, al.so turns up in the 
West, where he is commissioned by Dion3’.sius to sell the 
j)hiloso])her Plato as a slave. Aleetas the Alolossian figures 
in the history of Dionysius and in that of the East. Conon 
endeavours to enlist Diony.sius on the side of Athens by 
means of Evagora.s, which proves a connection between 
Cyjinis and Syracuse. Pharnabazus makes a ju’esent of timber 
to the S2)artans for shiji-biiilding purjtose.s, and gi\es the 
Syracusan Hermocrates money, and j)erhaps ships as well, to 
enable him to take the field again in Sicily. Those tangible 
facts are reinforced by others of a less material kind. For 
must not the pictures on coins of Heracles strangling the 
serpents and fighting the lion, ivhich appear about the same 
time in the East and in the We.st — the former from lihodes 
and Lanipsacus as far as Croton, the latter in Tarentum, 
Pleraclen, the Cilician i\I.allo.s, an<l the Cyiirian Citium — mu.st 
they not be regarded as symbols which jirovo that in face of 
the attempts to sujuires.s all liberty which emanated chiell}’ 
from Sparta and S^'racuse, the devotees of freedom in the 
remotest cities endeavoured, and with success, to get into 
touch with one another, and that a moral tie formed b}' the 
same political ideals united men who had jiorhap.s never seen 
each other ? Lastly, is it too much to assume, con.ridering the 
fact that Archytas was a Pythagorean, that Ejiaminondas 
was brought up by a Pythagorean, and that Diorn'siu.s had 
stubborn ojiponents in the ranks of the Pythagoreans, that the 
Pythagorean brotherhood was the refuge of liberty in the 
enslaved world of Greece, and that its habours were attended 
vith some measure of success? Looking to tiie remarkaldc 
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talent of the (Ireeks for managing; all their own ati'airs and to 
their ajjtitude for making themselves at homo in distant 
countries, such a connection is not impossihle in the case of 
communities who in point of space were far apart. 

We now return to Dionysius, to consider the close of his 
reign and the commencement of that of his son. The old 
tyrant had in the end become a lover of peace. He composed 
poetry, and wished to have a court of poets and wiitiu's, like 
the most famous tyrants before him. And a certain number 
of them did come to Syracu.se. True, there ^vere not many 
real poets in existence at that time. Yet one of the most 
valued of them lived at his court, the lyric poet riiilo.xeuus, 
who knew how to vindicate human dignity even to the tyrant's 
face. The story goes that ho was sent to the famous jirison 
of the stono-rpiarries for making .some disrespectful remarks 
about Dionysius, whoso verses ho had condemned, but was 
taken into favour again after a time by the tyrant, and once 
more honoured with a recital of his poems. Dionj’.sius now 
looked for some commendation, but Philoxonus, instead of 
praising the composition or holding his tongue, said to the 
guards after the royal poet had finished reading, “ Take me 
back to the quarries.” Of philosophers there were .Vristippus, 
who pLayed the man of the world, and was well paid hy the 
tyrant for his ironical comments on life and mankind, and 
Plato, who considered the Athenian people incapable of be- 
coming virtuous, but in S|)ite of all his bitter experiences would- 
not despair of the Sicili.-in tyrants, father and son. tic actu- 
ally made Dion3’.sius’ son-in-law, Dion, a convert to his ideals, 
but in so doing e.xcited the suspicion of the tyrant, who sent 
him away. I)ion}'sius, it was said, had him sold as a slave in 
Aegina by the Spaitan Pollis. Like pretty nearly e\'ervthing 
else, poetrj' and philosophy were only of value to Dionj'sius 
as objects of ridicule. This being so, Aristippus was the verj" 
man for the post of court philosopher, while it required all 
Plato’s ignorance of the world and mankind and all his 
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kindliness of nature to look for the dawn of a better age from 
a Dionysius. 

When the old tyrant died in 307, he was succeeded by his 
son Dionj'sius II. He was twenty-eight years of age, and 
neither trained nor fitted for the position which fell to his lot. 
Ilis father from motives of jealousy had kept him away from 
all jJositions of influence, and it soon became evident that he 
was unable to govern an empire which was firmly establi.shed 
but encomjiassed by a spirit of mistrust and only maintainable 
by force. His kinsman Dion negotiated a satisfactory peace 
with Carthage, and thus Dionysius II. might have enjoj'ed a 
peaceful rule. He was not, however, fitted even for govern- 
ment in times of peace. It is true he had sense enough to 
see that a ruler requires knowledge, and he was desirous of 
acquiring it. Dion conceived the idea of utilizing this want 
to further a bold scheme. Plato was recalled to Syracuse. 
Through his influence, thouglit Dion, the tyrant might perhaps 
become a model prince ; at all events it was not imjiossible 
that his pre.sence might have some beneficial results. He 
returned, and in a short time the Syracusan court, following 
the tyrant’.s example, was deep in the study of geometry and 
drawing circles and rectangles in the sand ; Dionysius II. even 
repeated the famous maxim of his father : The ii/niioiis is 
the mother of all injustice. But he loved a life of pleasure 
still better, and he grew tired of geometry and philosophy. 
Thus the practical politicians of the tyrant’s court, who had 
been pushed into the background for the moment, gradually 
regained their ascendency. The statesman and historian 
Philistus, like Dion a scion of the ror’al house, but a decided 
adherent of dcspntic rule, hcc.ame the favoinito adviser of tlio 
3 ’oung ])rincc, and Dion was sent into exile, as a supposed 
intiigucr who wanted to place himself upon the tlirore'. 
Plato was (Ict.niied at Syr.acnse for a time and Ihen also dis- 
miss('d. Dion went to Greece, where lu' lixed as a xxe.altlix’ 
pi'ixafe individual and enjored niiiver-al re,--peet. Plato, 
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however, was summoned to Syracuse once more, and the 
philosopher actually went for the third time to the ‘ Charybdis,’ 
back to the city which had been a source of so many disap- 
pointments to him. But he met with the same treatment as 
on the two former occasions. They grew weary of him. But 
this time a worse fate seemed to threaten him, for the tyrant’s 
mercenaries had conceived a great dislike for the reformer of 
the world, and it was feared that they would murder him. 
The philosopher was a prisoner in the palace gardens in 
Syracuse. At this point Archytas of Tarentum managed to 
procure him an honourable dismissal from Dionysius. Plato 
returned to Grreeoe, and .saw his friend Dion at the Olympic 
Games of the year .300. Dion was advised on many sides to 
return to Syracuse for the purpose of overthrowing Diony.siu.s. 
Plato dissuaded him from attempting it, but Ave shall see that 
Dion followed the other advice, and what Avas the issue of his 
undertaking. In the main the condition of the AVest about 
362 B.C. resembles that of the East, — confusion and di.sordcr 
prevail in every quarter. Sicily Avas divided betAveen Dionysius 
and the Carthaginians, but the nde of Dionysius had so little 
vigour that a change was bound to occur before long. The 
southern extremity of Italy was subject to Dionysius ; then 
came a tract of country in the possession of the I,ucanians, 
and beyond that the territory of a feAv independent states, (Af 
Avliich Tarentum alone AA'as of any importance. 


NOTES 

For Sicily our chief authority is Diodorus, BIcj. 14 amt 1.1. 
But it is onh’ in Bk. 1 4 that he writes of Sicily in detail, in Bk. 
1.1 he neulecls it, because in the period hetAvoen the King’s Peace 
and the Battle of M.antinea the Ea.st principally occujjies his atten- 
tion. Only occasional reference is made to Italy. — Of modern 
AA’orks cf. for .Sicily, Holm, Gesch. Siciliens im Alterthum, Bd. 2, 
Lnipz. ] s 74 ; Jleltzer’.s Ge.sch. der Karthager, BJ. I, Berk 1870, 
•and (,'a\-allavi - Holm, Topografia archeolngica di Siracu.sa, Pal. 
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1883, German translation by Liipns, Der Stadt Syrakus im 
Alterfliuni, Strassb. 1887. For Lower Italy there is no reliable 
general history ; for Pr. Lenormant's books on the subject, which 
should supply the jilace of such a work, cf. vol. i. of this history, 
pp. 300, 301. On the other h.and the copious articles by Lorentz 
on Tarentum, quoted in the same place, are extremely accurate. — 
In the I'.rse of Sicily I abst.ain almost entirely from qiintatinns, in 
view of the above-mentioned works ; as regarils Italy, wherever 
quotations are u.seful in accordance with the above, I generally make 
them in connection ivith the niiiuismatic.s of the dilf’erent cities, for 
which Head's Historia Kuiuoruin, Gardner’s Types, various wiit- 
ings of Iinlioof, and the work on Tarentum by Evans ipioted below, 
are rich mines of information. 

1. For the Lucanians cf. Ni.s.sen, Italische Landeskuude, I. 533 
seq. Their appearance so early as the fifth century is only men- 
tioned by Polyaen. 2, 10, 2, and Frontin. 2, 13, 2 in the histories 
of Clenndridas ; in Diodorus they do not appear till the year 393 
(14, 101). 

2. The character of the txjrannis of Dionysius is exhaustively 
discussed in my Gesch. Sic. im Alt. Bil. 2. J. Beloch, L’ impero 
Sioiliano di Dionisio, Roma (Lincei) 1881, gives some additional 
facts. The main point, however, of his work, the attempt to prove 
that the Ujrunnis of Dionysius was a sort of constitutional em]iire, 
is a failure, as I have shown in detail in my Rec. der Abh. in 
Bursian’s Jaliresber. 1881. The Greek.'!, who were compelled to 
put up with .so many tyrants, never ailmitteil that the ttir/Dixiin had 
even a sembhiiice of justice. It remains outside the Greek con- 
stitutional sphere as an I'/iyi) 

XrMisii.iTic'S. — In the pieriod from 413-405 B.c. the .‘sicilian cities 
vied with each other in the art of die-cutting. For the names of the 
die-cutters cf. IVeil, Die Kunstlerinschriften der Sicilischen Munzen, 
Berk IVinckelmannspr. 1 884. The most famous are — Heracliila.s in 
(Jatana, Euclidas, Eiiaenetns, and Cimon in Syracu.se, the two last 
of whom originated the splendid Syracusan decadrachmac. The 
characteri.stic features of the Sicilian coins are the jiictures of 
two-hor.sed ami four-horsed chariots and of river-god.s and nyiiijihs 
(esjiecially Arethiisa in SjTaciise). The destruction of Seliniis, 
Himcrn, Acragas, and Gela from 409 onwards, and the subjugation 
of the eastern half of the island by Dionysius, had the result that 
hardly any one but Dionysius 2iossessed a mint in .‘sicil v ; Dion v.siiis 
allowed no other .silver coiii.age in his empire, ami with the aid of 
some of the above-nientiom-d artists he maintained the fame of the 
Syracusan coinage. Cf Holm, Gesch. Sm. im .\lt. IT. 171. The 
SM'acu.san coins were imitated by the Caitliagiiiians in the west of 
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the islaml. Thi-re was a city coiiiai;i', however, in Panornms, 
Ervx, Motye, and Segesta ; tlie year 409 c.c. is assumed to mark the 
coiiimeacement of the decay of Segesta, but there is no foundation 
for the assumption. The tetradrachmon of Segesta, ■witli the 
picture of the hunter holding up one foot (Head, 145), .seems to 
suggest artistic relations witli the die-cutters of Lower Italy (c. infra 
on Croton and Pandosia). I draw attention here to the mythical 
relations between Segesta and the country of Philoctetes in Italyg 
which was in the neighbourhood of Croton and Pandosia, and 
where the city of Crimisa recalled the river Criiuisus near 
Segeshi. 

3. Italy, Boutli-weatern peninsula, now called Calabria. Its 
history in the first half of the fourth century is rellected in its 
numismatics. — Rhegium was conquered by Diouy.-.ius in 3S7 I'Diod. 
14, 1 11). Up to that time it had turned out fine coins, which, after 
the liberation of the city from the tijronnis (in 4G1 b.c.), ceased to 
be stampeil with the hare and team of mules which were in vogue 
under Anaxilas, and received the 8,imian type, which hail been 
customary liefore tlie time of Anaxilas, of the lion's mask on the 
face and on the reverse a seated figure, which i.s usually, like the 
corresponding ligiiie on T.ireutinc coins, designated as Demos, a 
theory wliich Head, however, controvert. In later time.s Pegasi 
in the Corinthian fashion appear in Rhegium ; this consequently 
begins under the nitlueuce of Timoleon, who according to Pint. 
Tim. 9, 10 met witii a siieeially friendly reception in Kliegium. 
— Loc'JU had no mint at this period, whether in consequence of 
strict legislation or of its dependency on Syraou.se is unknown. — 
Hippoxil'm was a Locriau colony, near Monteleoiie, Str. G, 25C. 
The ohlo.st coins of Hipponiuni, hclongiu" to the fourtli century, are 
of bronze with the superscriiition VEIP (witli an Oscan V), which 
shows tint tiiey were not coined until the city had lost its original 
Greek character. Early coinage was thus (|uite as little knocni at 
Hippeiiiiim as at Locri. The following considerations indicate the 
pro!', die date of its (■ummcnceiiient. We have only a few historical 
notices of Hiiijioiiiuiii. It was destroyed in 388 hy Dionysius and 
its tiTi'itory given to the Locriaiis, Diod. 14, 107. In 379 it was 
restored liy the Carthaginians, Diod. 15, 24. It was cajiturcd by 
Agatliocles, probably in 294 (Diod. 21, 8), but recovered its liberty. 
That IS all that has come down tons. Still we may coiijectuie that 
when the Carthaginians witlidicw, probably in 379 or soon after- 
wards, Ilipponiiim again became subjeet to Dionysius. But no 
Coins with Oscan lettering would have been minted under his rule. 
These, therefore, belong to the jicriod after 3.50, in uhich year the 
eiiqiii’e of Dioiiysiu.s fell to pieces. Osciiii iiilliicnce may soon 
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have asserted itself then. The Romans named the place Viho 
Valentia ; the inscription VEIP points to the fact tliat the name 
Vibo comes from the 0.scan.s. See al.^o notes to Chapter 
xxviii. 

We now pass to tlie next large city, Croton. Accoidiiig to 1). 
Hal. 20, 7, this city, as well as Rhegium, was for twelve years 
under the rule of Dionysius ; it may therefore be assumed that 
D]on 3 'sius conquered Croton twelve j'ears before his death, i.e. 
about 379. According to Liv. 24, .3 the ur.i- was jier (hiliim rupta 
by Dionysius. The coins of Croton in earlier times haie as a rule 
onlj- the tripod of Apollo; eventually (about 400, to judge from 
the style of the art), a seated figure appears here too of Heracles, 
the founder of Croton, and by the side of the trijjoil is Apollo 
slaying the Pv'thou. We also find the head of Hera Lacinia and 
that of Apollo. The coins which follow — Apidlo’s head uith tripod 
on the reverse — recall, according to Head 83, the electron coins of 
Syracuse, which come after 345 (TimoIeon),-i=o that those of Croton 
cannot be dated between 370-330, as Head (1.1.) saj's, but must be 
as late as about 345. Consequently in Croton too the coinage 
probably stopped with it.s conquest by Dionysiu.s, and did not recom- 
mence immediately after the death of tlie old tyrant. Crotoniate 
coins with the seriient-.strangling Heracles have been discussed in 
the notes to Chapter iii. — Ti'.rina was a coloipy of Croton (Plin. 
3, 10 : Stejih. By/,.) ; according to P. Lenormant. Gr. Gr. 3, 98 
seq., its site was between Bagni di S. Eufemia and the sea. It has 
e.xceptionallv’ beautiful coins with the head of the nymph Terina 
and a seated figure, Nike or the Siren Ligeia. Head i,90) and Evans 
(“The Horsemen of Tarentum,” 41; say that Terina uas given to 
the Locrians by Dionysius in 388 ; hut Diod. 14, 106, 107 states 
this only of Hipponium and Caulonia. According to Head (1,1.) 
the Triquetra on the third-stater pieces of Terina indicates the 
Sicilian rule (of Dionv'sius) over the city ; but is it likely that 
Diony.sius wouhl have allowed coinage here and nowhere else ! 
And was the Triquetra the token of Sicily under Diony.^iUt, ? On 
the other hand tradition .says that Terina was conquered by the 
Brettii in 356, Diod. 16, 15. Next come Corinthian staters, which 
Head (^98) place.s between 388 and 356. But how can the influ- 
ence of Corinth be assumed under the tyranny ? Cf. Head, 86. 
Why should the Corinthian style in Terina not have begun in 
Timoleon’s time ? Terina was destroyed by Haiaubal, ,S(r. 6, 256. 
Kathgeber (Grossgriechenland und Pythagoras, Gotha, 1866) gives 
detailed coiijcctures about Terina; cf. Grosser, Kroton, Heft II. 
Preface, ilindeii, 1868. — Of the neighbouring TiAiE.s.v (now 
JIattoiiatc, according to Lenoimant, Gr. Gr. 3, 93,i, Str. (i, 255 
VOL. Ill L 
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gays Avmn'(i)v K-ir/xa, vimpov Se Kal AirojAon' jx^ra Dual roi, oi's' 
(^xjiaXov B^ierrioi, and later AoKpm’ toiv ’E-i[xtf>vpi'i:)r tAdi-roji' 
Ty)v TToXiv. lYheii the Locrians took Teniesa is unknown to us. 
Tliere is no doubt a legendary connection between Temesa and 
Locri, Pans. 6, 6, 2 seq., but the coins reveal it much more as 
regards Croton — coins, for instance, which have the tripod of 
Croton on the one side, and on the other the helmet, the token of 
Teme.sa, Head, 80. They belong to the fifth century ; there is 
certainly no coin of Temesa of a later date than 388. Temesa of 
course came under the sway of Diony.sius. Mattonate, by the way, 
lies to the north of Bagni di S. Eufemia, which would make the 
more northerly city connected with Locri, and the more southerly 
one with Croton. The localities might, one would think, be 
determined with greater accuracy. 

C.tULOXl.v was on the Ionian Sea to the north of the river 
Sagras, called 'AYatoir KTia-pa in Str. 6, 261. Its site is placed 
near Ca^telvetere to the north of Locri (Gerace). It was destroyed 
hv Dionysius in 389, and given up to the Locrian.s, Died. 14, lofi. 
.8trabo (1.1.) .say.s that Scylletium (now Squillace, exliaustively 
discu.ssed by Lenormant, Or. Or. 2, .329 seij.) which lies to the 
north of Caulouia and was subject to the Crotoniates and of 
which there are no coins e.vtant, wa.s also given by Dionysius to 
the Locrians. The peculiar coins of Caulonin — a man with out- 
stretched arms, reverse, a stag — only go down to 389. 

In the interior, westward of Croton, lay PandosIA, on three 
hills by the river Acheron, according to Str. 6, 256 /xcKpoy aliovc 
Consentia. Tlie exact spot is not yet proved. Lenornumt’s deter- 
mination of the site (Gr. Gr. 1, 454), accepted by Head (90), rests, 
as I have shown in my review of Lenormant’s book in Bursiau’s 
Jalircsbericht, 1881, on a series of superficial coincidences. The 
name of tlie city is Thesjirotian ; the founders tlierefore probably 
came from Epirus. I cannot find any record of the .story that 
P,indo-ia was captured by the Brettii .soon after 400, as Head (91) 
asserts. The coin.s of Pandosia appear to be not much later 
th.an about 379, at which time its neighbour Croton was prob- 
ably conquered by Dionysius. Lenormant (1, 443) speaks of 
league-coins of .Sybari.s and Pandosia ; he has probably confused 
Pandosia with Poseidoiiia. The beautiful coins of Pandosia in- 
dicate relations with Croton. In the latest coins, which probably 
date about 400, the obver.se has the full-face head of Hera 
Lacinia, just as on the corre.spoiiding coins of Croton (Head, 82 
and 90). Tiie full-face position of heads on coins belongs, as is 
well know’ll, to the period about 400. On the reverse is a seated 
figure, iia on the coins of Rhegium ami Croton ; in Pandosia it is Pan. 
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Tlie ueiglibouring Coxsentia (KoxrevTLu), modern Cosenza, 
according to Strabo 6, 256 oAts BpcTTiwr, lias bronze 

coins, which Head places in the period about 356. The Brettian 
coins, which bear the inscription BPETTIfiN, do not begin till 
alter 300 B.C. For the Brettii see Chapter xxviii. Petelia, the 
niodern Strongoli, the capital of the Lucanians (Str. 6, 254), also 
does not coin till later. 

dVe now come to TmHir, on the borders of Biutlium and 
Lucaiiia. This city snlfered a great defeat at the bauds of the 
Lucanians at Laos in 390, Diod. 14, 102 (no reconl of its capture 
as Christ, Gr. Litt. <5 201, says), and in consequence its power 
decreased. In 356 or somewhat later it was subdued by the 
Brettii, at the same time as Terina and perhaps Hippoiiiuni, Diod. 
16, 15. Lenormant i^Gr. Gr. I, 311) has confused the history of 
TIuirii, and in so doing has led others into errors. Tliis much is 
certain, that the destruction of the independence of Thurii cannot 
be placed before 356. This is also shown by a consideration of its 
coins, which have the head of Pallas with the Attic helmet on the 
obverse, and the hutting bull on the reverse, and extend into the 
fourth century, perhaps to 356. But the special coinage of the 
Thurians does not come to an end even in 356, nith the concjuest 
by the Brettii, for two Thurian coins, reproduced in Coins of the 
Ancients, pi. 34, 22 and 45, 18, are distinctly later than 356, the 
former certainly belonging to the fourth century, the latter to the 
third. The independence of Thurii in the beginning of the third 
century is also shown by the fact that in 289, accouling to Liv. Epit. 
XI., the Homans as.si.sted the Thurians against the Lucanians. The 
conquest by the Brettii caiim.it therefore have deprived the Thurians 
of their independence for any length of time. — In Thurii we see 
the transition from the condition of Bnittiuni to that of Lucania. 
The cities of Bruttiuiii were checked in their development by 
Dionysius, as were the citic.s of Sicily, and hence their coinage 
ceases in 388 — llhegium, Croton, Terina, Temesa, Caulonia ; Locri 
and Hipponiuni had not yet begun. On the other hand, the cities 
of Lucania were no doubt hard pressed by the Lucanians, but they 
retained their independent existence. Thurii was not conquered 
by the Brettii till 356, and even then was not permanently 
subdued. 

Tlie next place in Lucania, as we go farther along the Ionian 
Sea, is HEnACLUA, north of the mountainous country which comes 
close to the sea at the 40th parallel, and which is the conjectural 
site, according to Strabo (6, 263), of the </)poi’pior Lagaria, a supposed 
colony of Epeus and the Pliociams. At all eceiits no Greek com- 
munity of any importance arose here. The Greeks preferred the 
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low couiitiy, and I'oundeil Ileraclea (mod. Policuro) to make iij) for 
Siris, the city of ancient renown. Accoi'dino to Str. 6, 280 tlu' 
place of the — amjyi'pcj of the Greeks was in the tcrriloiy (if 
Heraclea before the aii]iearance of the llolossian Alexander. Lemn- 
mant (Gr. Gr. 1, 168) says that after his death it fcdl into the hands 
of the Lucanians. What authority is there for this ! Head's correct 
remark (59), “but it does not appear to have been deprived of its 
autonomy,” rightly deprives Lenonnant’s assertion, which Head 
accepts as true, of its value. The beautiful coins of Heraclea have the 
head of Pallas (Head’s Fig. 34 is pronounced by him in the Coins of 
the Ancients, pi. 24, 11, to be a Nike, and a Pallas of this kind 
would be unusual), mostly with the Athenian helmet, and Heracles 
either seated or fighting with the lion. The seated Heracles 
belongs to the category of figures with which we have become 
acquainted in Croton and Pandosia, and in Segesta, and which we 
shall find again in Taras (Evans, pi. I. 12). These somewhat more 
animated seated figiirc.s, which have or hold some olijoct in fiuiit 
of them, appear to belong to the period about 400. Evans (Horse- 
men, p. 53) finds a “ memory’s sketch of the Tiieseus of the 
Parthenon pediment” in the seated figures of Heraclea, Croton, 
and Pando'ia. The Heracles .strangling the lion probably points 
to the league of freedom of the cities of Lower Italy, tlie iraiojyupig 
of which was referred to above. Tlio .«ame group is found in 
Taras, and in the East at Mallos in Cilicia (Imhoof) and at Citium 
in Cyprus (Six) ; even here the type is probably not entirely 
unconnected with freedom. See also the notes to Chapter xxviii. 
This is a parallel to the type of Heracles discussed in Chapter iii. 
and mentioned above in connection with Croton. 

Metapoxtum is not very prominent in the history of the fourth 
century, and accordingly its numismatics do not e.xhibit any 
."triking features. Its development was evidently a continuous one. 
Tlie token of the city, an ear of corn, apjiears even at this period ; 
on the other side is Apollo, or Heracles, or the river Achclous in 
human foim with bull’s horns. The coins with female heads 
mentioned by Head (63) as lielonging to Period III. (400-350'), to 
which various names are affixed, such as Hygieia, Homonoca, 
Damater, .seem also to qirove that iletapontum enjoyed a fairly 
uninterrupted develoiimeiit in the first half of the foiirtli century, 
and perhaps even later. 

Next comes T.xiientuji, on the coinage of which we now po.ssess 
an excellent monograph by A. J. Evans, The Horsemen of Tartn- 
tiim, Num. Chron. 1889, jqi. 1-229. Evans treats tlie period with 
which we are dealing as “ the age of Archytas 360-345,” p]). 45-63. 

P, was, to judge by the coins, a time of peace fur Tareiitum as it 
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was for Mctapontnm. Taras sits quite tranquilly on the dolphin ; 
the ruler seldom has a weapon in liis hand. Of small coins besides 
Tareutine litrao, Attic obols occur (cUobols Head, 54}, which have 
the Pallas head on one side, as in Thurii, and on the other 
Heracles straiipding the lion, as in Heraclea ; they are therefore 
memorials of the. ahnve-mentioned league of the eastern cities of 
Greater Gi'eece. Evans (]>. 53) ascribes the introduction of this 
ty])e to the arti't who indicated his name by di and worked for 
Heraclea, Thurii, Terinn, and Neapolis. Poole di.scerns in it the 
iniluence of Attic art. If we add to these observations what we 
know of the history of this age from utlier sources, we may assert 
that two currents are visible in western Greece during the first 
half of the fourth century, one of which, of an autocratic character, 
has its centre in Syracuse, and the other, allied to freedom, in the 
league of cities which extend from Thurii to Taras. We may 
further maintain that Heracles, who appears on the coins in the 
twofold character of a serpent-strangling and lion-slaying hero, is 
the tutelary deity of the league, and that the league, while it 
certainly has a political connection with Thebes, from an artistic 
point of view seems to have cultivated closer relations with 
Athens. 

We pass over the shores of the Adriatic, where the Greek 
element does not appear in the coinage at this time, and turn to 
the west, to the districts lying on the Tyrrhenian Sea. 

The Greek city of L.io.s, the ancient connection of whicli with 
Syharis is attested by its coins, was Lucanian in 390, cf. Diod. 14, 
101. At! the iiisciiidinii.s llTA and 0''PI apjiear on some of them, 
and these alibreviatioiis evidently .stand for names like Statius and 
Opsius, unquestionably of Oscan origdn, these coin.s were probably 
minteil under Lucanian rule. They are ivithout the inscription 
AA, which is found on other bronze coins of this kind. 

Ele.i, on the topography of which we now have Schleuning’s 
paper, Velia in Lukanien, Jahrb. des arch. Inst. IV. 3, pp. 169-195, 
held out against {dvria-^oy} the Lucanians according to Str. 6, 252, 
that is, maintained its independence. The token of the city of 
Elea was a lion, the same as tliat of Massilia, which like Elea was 
a Phocaean colony. A lion exactly like this also appears on .some 
ohl coins of Heraclea (Coins of the Ancients, 1 5, 5), which Head 
places before the year 400. From about 400 onwards we have 
Eleatic coins with a Pallas hiad and Attic helmet and owl. He, id, 
75. Does this warrant the assumption that Elea had relations 
with the league of cities on the Ionian Sea and with Athens as 
well ? It seems far from improhahle. 

PosEiDoniA became Lucanian, according to Strabo 6, 252, when, 
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ia not stated, hut probably about 400. That the Lucanians did not 
take Elea, which was nearer the centre of their power, was probably 
due to the stronger position of that city. Elea was like Phocaea a 
rocky fortress, Puseidonia like Sybaris a city of the pilain. The 
appearance of a full-face head of Hera on the latest Puseidonian 
coins (according to Strabo 1.1. Hera Argeia was worshipped at tlie 
mouth of the Silaros) justifies the conjecture that Poseidonia did 
not lose its independence much before 400. The full-face type of 
the Hera head was transmitted also to the coins of the Campanian 
cities of Phistelia, Hyria, and Heapolis, Head, 68. 

There remains Campania, where the Greek element at this time 
was much weakened from a political point of view, Cyme having 
already ceased to exist as an independent Greek city. This, how- 
ever, did not materially check the predominance of Greek culture 
in Campania. Even at this period very beautiful Greek va.ses 
appear to have been manufactured in Cyme, v. hfra Chapter xxix., 
while the coins reveal the presence of Gieek civilization in jilaces 
which are almost unknown from other .sources and were probably 
not Greek. 

NEtpOLis enjoyed an uninterrupted existence as a Greek city 
at this time, although with an admixture of Osean element.s. The 
types (jf the coins of thi.s city are a female head with a fillet or a 
Palla.s head with Attic helmet on the obverse, and a bull with a 
human head on the reverse, the latter being perhaps a representa- 
tion of Dionysus. The full-face head which also occurs here is 
mentioned above. The alliance of Neapolis witli Rome, which left 
the city complete freedom, appears to have had no influence on its 
coinage. As Imhoof-Blumer (Zur Munzkunde Grossgriechenland.s, 
Vienna, 1887, pp. 222 seq.) ha.s shown, the coins of the Campanians 
referred to by Head (H. N. 27) were minted in Neapolis and not 
in Capma, as had been hitherto assumed. 

The numisinatic.s of Hvkia have presented many problems. The 
site of the city has not been exactly ileterraineJ, but it was probably 
m the neighbourhood of Nola, many writers even considering it 
as the original of that city. The last iletailed discussion of the 
subject is by Imhouf-BIumer (1.1. pp. 206 seq.), who ha.s shown that 
the coins, the inscription of which hitherto read as Senser (Head, 
36) is in reality Fenser, belong to Hyria. He thinks the word is 
connected with the name Veseris, which seems to occur in Liv. 8, 

8 as the name of a city. The coins of Hyria have the Pallas head 
with the Athenian helmet or the full face of Hera on the obverse, 
and the Campanian bull on the reverse. Hoad (32) places these 
coins from 420-340. 

Still further in the interior, on the river Vultiirnus in Saminte 
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territory, were Alifae aiifl Phistelia, which minted coins of Greek 
workmanship but witli Oscan inscriptions in the first half of the 
fourth century. Alifae is the modem Alife ; the site of Phistelia is 
probably in the neiehhourhood of Telc.se, cf. the Hist. u. philol. 
Aufs. dedicated to E. Cintins, Berl. 1884, pp. ::145-258, by Dressel, 
who ha.s di.scussed all these question.” in detail. Some of the coins 
of .41ilae have the Pallas head and the Campanian bull, Head, 26 ; 
for those of Phi-telia see the remark.s on Po.seidonia above. One 
h.aa the inscription Ujisiis, Drcssel, 2.53 ; cf. the note on Laos 
above. 

For Arehytas, cf. the article in Pauly '.s R. E. 1, 2, 1481-8.3, and 
Lorentz, De civit. vet. Tar. Numb. 1833, pp. 38, 39. According 
to iJiog. Laert. 8, 79 he was strategus six or .seven times, although 
the Tarentines did not as a rule appoint the same man for a second 
time to thi.s office. Strabo 6, 2S0 says that he r?]s rroAeios 

ttoAov xpoi'ov. 



CHAPTER XII 


LITERATUKE AND ART IN THE FIRST HALF OF THE 
FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 

The intellectu.Tl life of Greece in the first half of the fourth 
century moves on much the same lines as in the preceding 
period, but with certain deviations, which are characteristic 
of the age and its aspirations. Several of the branches of 
culture which llourislied with such .splendour in tho.so day.s 
now cease to bear notable fruit, while other.s exhibit a brilliant 
develojunent. Among the former poetry comes first, among the 
latter pro.se. The class of jioetry which was composed for the 
whole people came to an end ; learned poetry, which is des- 
tined for smaller circles, for reading and not for recital to 
a large audience, was only just coming into existence. This 
distinction between the two kinds of poetry is not as a rule 
.specially noticed in histories of literature, which treat poetry 
of the same species — epic, lyric, and dramatic— as similar in 
character because it has come down to us in the same way. 
The distinction, however, is of great importance. With the 
Greeks pnetrv is originally the e.xpression of a festal mood, 
and intended to be enjoyed in common. This is why it is 
associated with mu.sic. Although poetical works were written 
at an early period for the jmrpose of being read, that is, for 
solitary enjoyment, they were only exceptions ; plea.suro 
shared with other.s was the predominant object. The 
gatherings at which the art of poetry was enjoyed might 
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be of a religious or secular cliaracter ; but even in the latter 
case they were in some way or other connected with religion. 
As poetry therefore was an accompaniment of certain solemni- 
ties of a definite character, it was not absolutely free in the 
choice of its form of expression. Jlore than thi.s, its actual 
existence was not .-in entirely independent one. For if the 
interest, in these cei’cmonies di.sappeared, the poetry itself 
became e.xlinct. In thi.s waj- epic jioetry died out with the 
cessation of the interest taken by well-to-do classes in large 
social gatherings, where the audience wi.shed to listen to 
the legends of antirpiit}'. Lyric poetry thrived and faded 
in pi'oportion as certain festivals and assemblies were 
popular or neglected. Finally the drama was closely con- 
)iected with the habits and customs of the Athenian people. 
This explains why epic and lyric poetry and tragedy 
underwent no further development in the period now 
occujrying our attention. People when they met did not 
want to Jiear them, but required something different. The 
conception of poetical composition as a formal princi])le had 
not yet made its appearance. People had not arrived at 
asking the question — Avhat subject can I treat in this or that 
metro ? This is especially noticeable in the case of tragedj', 
which OTily existed as a conq^onent part of a public festival. 
Here not only certain forms, but also certain subjects had 
been handed down, from which no deviation was admissible. 
The old myths were treated again and again and, as the 
modern poets could not for this reason alone compete with 
the old ones, the famous old pieces were even brought 
on the stage again, their j)erformance being regulated sub- 
sequently at Athens by the Athenian statesman Lycurgus. 

It would therefore serve no good purpose in a chapter like the 
present, in which we are dealing with the intellectual culture 
of Greece, to give a list of tragic poets about whom we 
have after all no accurate information. Another circumstance 
which conti'ibutcd to the decline of interest in tragedy was that 
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the in.strnction of tlie peojile, which in the fifth century had 
been undertaken by poetry, was now, owing to the j)hilo- 
sophical movement which had engrossed pul)lic attention, 
effected in a more direct and varied manner by prose, as wo 
shall see a little further on. 

On the other hand, the comedy, which aimed at providing 
amusement, was still in proces.s of development. It gradually 
abandoned the chorus and the parabasis, gave up taking a 
side in politios-^the democracy became aware that the comedy 
had its dangerous side — .and confined itself to delineating 
manners and character. This species of comedy became 
afterwards famous under the name of the ‘ new ’ comedy. Its 
productions at the time of which we are writing are styled 
the ‘ middle ’ comedy, but this middle comedy has no really 
distinctive character. The most important of its poets 
were not Athenians ; Anaxandridas was a native of Camirus, 
Alexis of Tluii'ii, and he.sidcs the latter belongs rather to the 
following age. The comedy became a product of the whole of 
Greece. Lyric poetry blossomed once more for the last time ; 
Philoxenus, who stayed at the court of Dionysius of Syracuse, 
composed dithyrambs. Timotheus distinguished himself as 
a musician. He was an innovator in his art ; this was the 
reason why in Sparta the Ephors cut several of the strings 
of his cithara ; the cithara, they held, should have its old 
numlier of strings and no more. 

This i.s all we can say about the poetry of this period. It 
is true that all its productions have perished; but even if 
they were extant it is not likely that there would be much 
more to say about them in a general history of Greece like 
the present. The importance of the literature of this epoch 
does not lie in its poetry hut in its prose. Prose achieved 
great sncce.ss in three branches — in history, in rhetoric, and 
in ])hilo,sophy. In all three new creations were produced by 
eminent writers, whose works have c<jmc down to us. 

The jirose t.f tin's jicriod was swayeil by the rejiresentatives 
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of the new culture, with whom we became acquainted in the 
preceding epoch, by tlie rhetoricians and liy Socrates, the 
latter having influenced history as well as philnsophy. Prose 
had many peculiarities at this time, a fact which might even 
contribute to its lieing regarded as a suhstitute for iioetrv. 
A prose compii--ition, as we sliall shortly sec, migdit he almost 
as great a woik of art in point of form as a poem. Put as a 
general rule it wa.s the rcMjuircmcuts of practical life whicli 
prose endeavoured to satisfy. 

The great prose writers of this ago, Lysias, Isocrates, 
Xenophon, and Plato, possess in addition to this a special 
importance as the representatives of the main currents of 
the intellectual life of the time in Athens and in Greece 
generally, so that we can judge by them to what extent tlie 
aspirations of educated Greeks diverged in this period. All 
four were Athenians, but only two of them, Lysias and 
Isocrates, devoted themselves to Athens, and Isocrates after 
all really laboured far more for the whole of Greece. The 
idea of Greece as a whole -was always present to the mind of 
the two others, although in quite a different manner. Lvsia.' is 
a man who applies oratory directly to practical life ; L-^ocrates 
is a rhetorician who cndeai'ours to jiromote the welfare of 
the whole of Greece by I'ccommondiiig sound political prin- 
ciples ; Xenophon is an adherent of Sjiarta ; Plato is a 
thinker who would fain remodel every state and convert them 
into ideal communities. Lysias is the only democrat of the 
four ; the others are aristocrats. 

Let us consider these men separately and take the orators 
first. Lysias, son of the Syracusan Cephalus, was born prob- 
ably in Syracuse about 445, but came at an early age to 
Athens with his father ; he subsequently migrated to Thurii 
and finally returned once more to Athens. His family be- 
longed to the metoeci class, and was wealthy. The Thirty 
Tyrants confiscated their property, and put to death Lysias’ 
brother Polemarehus. Lysias himself supported the Athenian 
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democrats in their struggle tvitli the Tyrants, in consequence 
of which Tlirasybulus j)ropose(l that the rights of an Athenian 
citizen should be conferred on him. This was, howet'cr, 
prevented by his enemies. He therefore remained, as an 
lcroTe\i']<; (if. subject to the same fiscal burthens as the 
citizens) metoecus, excluded from active participation in the 
administration of the Athenian state, and he employed himself 
henceforth in writing speeches for other people to deliver in 
their lawsuits ; in other words, ho practised the not very 
highly respected profession of a logographer. All his speeches 
are distinguished by simplicity, clearness, and vivacity; they con- 
tain a great deal of matter which contributes to our knowledge 
of the social and political condition of ..Athens at this period. 

"We take this opportunity of briefly mentioning two other 
contemporary orators. Isaeus, a native of Ohalcis, was, like 
Lysias, a inotoccns and a logogr.apher. Hi.s special branch of 
study was private law, and he was an authority in cases of 
disputed inheritance. He had the reputation of possessing a 
subtle intellect. Demosthenes learnt his art under him. Of 
less importance as an orator was Andocides, whom we have 
already come across in the history of the Peloponnesian War 
and on one occasion subsequently. He was the man who 
managed to e.xtricatc himself from the affair of the mutilated 
Hermae by ruining others, and who afterwards was so highly 
thought of in Athens that he avas sent as envoy to Sparta in 
the Corinthian War.' 

A peculiar contr.ast to those orators is presented by 
Isocrate.s, Avhose long life extended from ■436 3.38 n.C. In his 
youth he associated with Socrates, and there appears to have 
been an expectation at that time that he would devote him- 
self wholly to philosophy. But he preferred a practical sphere 
of another kind. He had also .studied sophi.stry and rhetoric 
under Prodicus and Gorgias, and after spending some time in 
composing speeches for other people, he set up as a teacher of 
oratory and practical wisdom about the year .390. He diil 
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not travel from place to place like tlie old rhetoricians and 
sophists ; those who wished to study under him were obliged 
to come to Athens. He took part in politics, not indeed in 
domestic policy nor in the quarrels of Athenian statesmen, 
but in everything which concerned the whole of Greece. Ho 
was an enthusiastic advocate of the union of all the Greeks : 
his conviction was that the -s'ai'ious Greek states ought to 
renounce everything in the nature of a selfi.sh policy, and 
that fighting the barbarians, i.e. the Persians, was the most 
profitable form of activity for the Greeks. It was on these 
grounds that during the latter years of his life he was in 
favour of reconciliation with Macedonia, which had inscribed 
war against the Persian king on her banners. Ho died 
after the battle of Chaeronea, at the age of 98, it is said 
from voluntary starvation. Isocrates’ school was very numer- 
ously attended. Like the early rhetoricians and sophists, he 
took high pay ; his fee for a course of three or four years was 
1000 drachmae. His school not only jwoduced orators like 
Lycurgus and Aeschines ; he also studied the aptitude.s of his 
pupils, and when he saw that luatory pure and simple did not 
suit them, ho directed their minds to branches of applied 
eloquence which were better adapted to their capacities. In 
this way he induced Ephorus and Theojjompus to devote 
themselves to the writing of history. Statesmen also, like 
Timotheus, were among his hearers. Evagoras of Cyprus 
sent his son Nicocles to bo taught by him, and ho w'as on 
friendly terms with Archidamus of Sparta, Dionysius of 
Syracuse, and Philip of Macedon. He not only taught the 
art of speech, but his great orations, most of which served 
important purposes, were brilliant specimens of his skill. 
Ho treated them as works of art of the highest order, so mucli 
so that ho is reported to have spout ten yoais on one of 
them, the Panegijrkus. This strikes us as unusual in the case 
of a pro.so compo.sition, but there is nothing iutiinsically in- 
appropriate in treating it as a work of art, and beside.s Gorgias 
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had developed prose in such a way as to justify a Avritei’ in 
devoting a long time to the elaboration of a cuiiiposition of 
this kind. One of the most important of the rules which had 
come into use for artistic prose was that of avoiding the 
meeting of a vowel at the end of a word with a vowel at the 
beginning of the next; another rule prescribed the regular 
construction of periods, so as to make their parts correspond 
and give them rhythmical expression in meaning and in 
sound (see vol. ii. p. 431). The most famous speech of 
Isocrates is the above - mentioned Paneijyrinis, which he 
intended as a companion to the orations delivered by masters 
like Gorgias at the festival of Olym[>ia. In it he advises the 
Greeks to attack the Persians under the leadership of Athens, 
which is portrayed in contrast to S])arta as the greatest l)ene- 
factor of Greece. Tiic wiiich was written about 

the year .380, made its author one of the leailing men in 
Greece, Although he censured Sparta on this occa.sion, he 
took her side in 36.5 by putting a speech into the mouth of 
Archidamus, to the effect that Sparta need not give up 
ilesscnia, because it was the lawful property of the 8])artans. 
He was opposed to Athens making war on Philip for Amphi- 
polis. During the war of the League he published his speech 
ou peace, in which he aims at .securing the union of all the 
Greeks even at the expense of the foreign prestige of Athens. 
The Arenjingltiais seems to have appcaretl shortly after this. 

In it he achises the Athenians to revert to the constitution 
wiiieh in liis opinion had existed under Solon and Clisthenes, 
urging that all would ho hotter if the Areopagus were rein- 
vested with its ancient power. In 346, immediately after the 
Peace of Philoorates, he wrote his s[ieech to Philiji, to whom 
ho earnestly commends the union of Greece and the war 
against Persia. Finally, he gave a peculiar summary of his 
views on politics in the Paniithi miini^: (342-339). In this he 
abandons the usual form of .au oration, for the work eventually 
breaks into a dialogue. M'e thus see that this form of com- 
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position, which was so popular at the time, had a great attrac- 
tion for him when he was nearly a hnndred years old. 
Isocrates is one of the most remarkahlo figures of an age 
n'hieh was so rich in great men. He was the first jndj- 
licist in the modern sense of the word. If his j)olitica] 
ideals did not meet with the ajijiroval of his eontem- 
{loraries this only proves that he was in advance of his age. 
Even Demosthenes afterwards adopted the view of Iso- 
crates, and declared that Athens ought never to rule hy 
force. ^ 

We now pass to the Socratic school, of whose importance 
as philosophers we can only give a brief estimate here. 
Xenophon, who was horn perhajis about 434, came of a well- 
to-do Athenian family. He was really, both in body and mind, 
what so many of his political friend.s falsely boasted they 
were, a /raXo? KayaOo^. He was one of the most faithful of 
Socrates’ followers, but the desire for an active life was so 
strong in him that he went to Asia and joined Cyrus a.s soon 
as the democratic regime, with which he had no sympathy, 
was introduced in Athens. It was he who led the mcrccn 
aries over the mountain ranges and through the wild tribo.s to 
the shores of the Pontus, and afterwards provided for their 
safety until Sparta took them into her .service. Ho became 
the friend of Agesilaus, and returned with him to Greece in 
394. At the battle of Corone.a he fought against his fellow- 
countrymen, ^vho had exiled him. The Spartans jiresented 
him with an estate at Scillus near Olympia, where he lived 
the life of a country scpiire, which was specially congenial to 
hi.s tastes, np to the time when the invasion of the Pclopontiese 
b}- the Thebans deprived him of his property (370 j, and com- 
pelled him to go out into the world once more. He retired 
to Corinth. When the Athenians Iregan to side more de- 
cidedly witli Sparta, they recalled Xenophon from exile. He 
did not return to Athens himself, hut allowed his sons 
Gryllus and Diodorus to serve in the Athenian army, and the 
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former fell in the cavalry engagement at Mautinea. Xenophon 
died about 3d 9. 

Some of his writings are purely historical, others convey 
practical instruction with a historical background. One of his 
great merits is that he has handed down to posterity a plain 
and simple account of the method of instruction and the views 
of his "master in the Memorahilia of Socrates. It is a record 
of conversations. Socrates, as we know, had taught by means 
of dialogue, and all his disciples developed their own or their 
master’s teaching in the same form. This was the practice of 
Aeschines, Euclides, and Phaedon ; of Antisthenes, the founder 
of the Cynic school, which inculcated freedom from personal 
wants, and the teacher of Diogenes, the original philosopher 
of Sinope ; and finally of Aristippus, the founder of the 
Cyrenaic school, ivhich set up enjoyment as the main object 
of life. Dialogue became tlic dominant form of literary art, 
and fully met the intellectual requirements of the Greeks and 
particularly of the Athenians, who liked every form of com- 
petition and were always delighted to look on and listen 
when any discussion was going forward. The Socratic dia- 
logue, by the way, hastened the decline of tragedy, a point 
which does not seem to have been hitherto noticed. For in 
tragedy, especially .since the time of Euripides, it had become 
more and more essential that the draimtis personae should 
converse in a witty and instructive manner. The story was 
of minor importance, for after all not much novelty could be 
presented in it, as the s.'ime legends were treated over ;ind 
over again. The interest consequently centred more and 
more in discussions. These couhl now be had at first hand 
in the schools of philosophy, and every one who could not be 
present in person at the conversations of the philosophers was 
able at all events to enjoy their reproduction in the written 
dialogues. The interest which attached to dialogue is shown, 
for instance, in the introduction to Plato’.s Symposium. In 
this way educated people lost their interest in tragedy, which 
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had quite exhausted its rule of instructor, and the composition 
of tragedies almost came to an end. 

The fifth book of the Memondnlia of Socrates is the Occono- 
minis, in which admirable views on family life arc set forth. 
This book appears to be a glorification of Aspasia by the .side 
of that of Socrates. When wo rcHect that A.sjiasia owed her 
importance to the protection atforded her by Pericles, it is 
23ermissible to consider Xenophon’s work as a link intended to 
connect the two intellectual reformers of Athens, the states- 
man Pericles and the philosoiihcr Socrates. 

Of Xenojdion’s other writings the purely historical works 
deserve special mention. llis Anahas^'is, as a narrative of 
events of which he was an eye-witness and which are so 
interesting in themselves, is the first histoi-ical authority 
which we possess. His Ilellenka has been the subject of 
much comment. Its censors have judged it by the standard 
of subjectivity, but in doing so have forgotten that every 
historian is entitled to exercise his own discretion in his 
selection of facts, the number of which is endle.ss. The one 
thing required is that he mu.st not be inaccurate, and Xeno- 
phon has not been convicted of inaccuracy in his narrative of 
the events of the period extending from in-.'lGi. That he 
was not far-sighted enough to di.sccrn the impurtaiico of the 
building of IMessene is matter for regret ; other omissions with 
which he has been reproached are, as we have seen above, 
excusable (p. 14). No doubt he writes from the Sjiartan 
point of view, but he blames 8parta when she deserves it. 
He never uses such vindictive e.vjiressions about any one as 
Thucydides docs of Hyperbolu.s. It is true that he lacks 
many of the qualities which make Thucydides a great his- 
tori.in. To master a subject as Thucjalidcs did in the case of 
the siege of Syracn.se, was beyond Xcnoplion. Hut then we 
must remember that ho did not aim at creating a ma.stei piece 
of art like Thucydides. The latter was a ]m[iil of the rhetori- 
ci.ui.s, Xcnoplion belonged to the school of Socrates, and all 
vor,. Tii 
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who hold that every great man has a groundwork to his char- 
acter which gives a .stamj) to the wliole individual, will agree 
that this is true of Xenojdion, and will value this groundwork- 
even in comparison with that of Thucydides. Xenojihon’s 
importance lies in the fact that he applied the simple love of 
truth, which is the leading trait of the Socratic teaching, to 
the naiTation of history. What chiefly prepossesses us in his 
favour is his great and genuinely Socratic modesty. A man 
who had brought the Ten Thousand safely hack to Greece 
might have played a great part in political and military affairs. 
Xenophon had the brains for it. But he never did so, and, 
it would appear, never wished to do so, evidently I'ccause ho 
had no support from his native city. Ho might have distin- 
guishovl himself as a leader of mercenaries, hut the career of 
an outlawed captain of merccn.aries did not strike him as a 
p, articular ly exalted one. Hence the re.st of liis life was spent 
in the background so far as politics and military matters were 
concerned. This modesty, which distinguishes Xenophon as 
a man, reappears in the historian, who relates wliat he believes 
that he knows certainly sine ira, if not quite sine studio, and 
to whom we are nevertheless indebted for the only trustworthy 
and clear account of the period from 411-362.^ 

AVe now come to the greatest thinker and v'riter of the 
age, and of all Greece. Plato, who was born in 428, came of 
an aristocratic Athenian family, and was a noai- relative of 
the tyrant f'riti.as. He was equally gifted in body and mind, 
highly cultivated, an enthu.siastio disciple of Socrates, and an 
aristocrat in his jiolitieal convictions, like so many of Socrates’ 
pujjils and so many eminent intellects of the age in general. 
This was wliy a political career was impossible for him in his 
native city, especially after the restoration of liberty in 
Athens. Ho travelled a great deal in order to add to his 
stock of knowledge, vi.sited Kg 3 q)t, and, as we hav-e seen, 
endeavoured to put his political ideals into practice abroad, at 
the coiu't of the Sicilian t^-rant, being UTidcr the impression 
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that an absolute monarch would be more ready to follow the 
dictates of reason than the many-headed multitude. But 
unfortunately neither the crafty Dion 3 'sius I. nor the unstable 
Dionj’sius II. fell in with this attempt, in spite of Plato’s three 
visits to Sicil\’, and wc shall see later on that Dion, who 
entered thoroughl}’ into Plato’s ideas, was also unable, v ith 
the best will in the world, to achieve anj' success. The 
Platonic State was not of this world. The only advantage 
which Plato derived from his sojourn in the \^’est was that 
ho came into contact with the Pj'thagorcans in Lower Italy, 
especiall}’ with Archytas of Tarentum, a circumstance which 
was also of importance for his philosophic views. His two 
last journoj'S to Sicily, however, were merely interruptions of 
his career as a teacher in Athens. About the time of the 
King’s Peace, which it was hoped would give the whole of 
Greece rest after a long period of strife, he had acquired a 
property near the grove of Academus at Colonus, and it was 
in the Academy and in his own garden that he directed the 
studies and exercises of youthful devotees of knowledge. He 
died in 347.'* 

In all probability his writings were originally intended to 
be mere memoranda of actual philosophical discussions. But 
he must have soon reached the stage of treating them as woi'ks 
of art, which were meant to be enjoyed as such. Ostensiblj’ 
they were records of discussions conducted by Socrates, but it 
is not likel}' that they were all considered to be so. Plato’s 
Socrates is as a rule evidentlj' Plato himself. Plato’s justifi- 
cation for adopting this form of composition was that he 
aimed at writing in the spirit of Socrates and at describing 
conversations as Socrates had actuail}' held them ; and in this 
waj’ a discussion which really took place may often have 
formed the basis of Plato’s creation. Originall v ho niav have 
boon under the impi’es.sion that he was writing nothing which 
Socrates might not have said, but gradually ho must have 
arrived at the conviction that his Socrates discussed many 
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subjects on which the real Socrates never bestowed a thought. 
But another excuse might have been pleaded. Socrate.s never 
meant to impart knowledge ; he had merely shown people 
how to make inquiry, and this demonstration is also the 
main point in the Platonic dialogues. In addition to this we 
can see that a change gradually took place in the mind of 
Plato himself, and that his ideas underwent modification, and 
it is therefore clear on the whole that of his extant writings 
some must bear the stamp of earlier and some of later com- 
positions. But we are still a long way from a chronological 
arrangement even of the most important dialogues. 

Plato’s writings abound in special passages of imjiortance ; 
hut their main interest centres in his famous doctrine of Ideas. 
The doctrine postulates two separate worlds, the incom2)lete 
world of the sen.se.s, and the world of ])erfect tyjies (Ideas). 
The problem for a man living in the former world is to 
attain to, to realize, the latter. Plato a.ssumes that a special 
faculty of memory enables the human soul to assimilate these 
typos. His view is that the soul contains three parts ; reason, 
will, and desire, and it is the first, the highest of the three, which 
apprehenils the Ideas. How it is able to do this without resort- 
ing to perception by the senses, and in what relation the general 
conceptions derived from such a perception stand to the types 
or Ideas, on these [)oints no precise explanation is vouchsafed 
to us. Plato himself never made up his mind about them, 
and be^i<les the problem as stated by him is evidently insoluble. 
The brilliant theory, dcvelo])od in various dialogues, that it is 
possible for man to a]>j>rehend the infinite, although every- 
thing which he 2)crccives conies to him through the channel 
of the senses, is one of the many attempts to grasp the incon- 
ceivable, which mankind constantly renews without success. 
Plato also applied his view of the jiarts of the soul to man- 
kind as a whole, which, like the individual, is to realize the 
Ideas, and he founded his political .sy.stem on it. Just as the 
individual .soul consists of three jiarts, reason, will, and desire, 
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SO all men collectively are divided into three classes : those 
who are destined for bodily labour ; those who serve the 
community by their will ; and those in whom reason jiredomi- 
nates. The first are the common peojilo or workers, the 
second the warriors or officials, the third the wise men and 
rulers. According to Plato, in the state as it should be each man 
uses one of these faculties only, and never any other. This 
gives rise to castes, in which the indivulual always remains, 
and which are oven to a certain extent hereditary. Whoever 
is born a ruler or a warrior becomes and remains such ; a man 
sprung from the labouring caste can never rise above it. Each 
caste has its own separate education which (pialities it exclu- 
sively for its special duties. The system is almost a repro- 
duction of the Indian state with its Brahmans, warriors, and 
people. Plato expounded these doctrines in his Politeia, 
and endeavoured to describe in detail how the life of such 
a community would work out in practice. The result is 
communism and the extinction of all individual liberty. Ho 
imagined that these dreams might be realized through the 
instrumentality of a Dionysius. But in doing so ho com- 
pletely misjudged the Greek character, which was .strongly 
opposed to such absolute control over the whole individual 
when applied not for iiractical rcijuirements — the Greeks 
admitted it in that case — but merely to comply with 
abstract principles. He also failed to see that, whereas in- 
stitutions of this kind may perhaps be established in cases 
where a conqueror is dealing with pliable material, they 
could never be successful with an ancient and highly 
civilized people like the Greeks, who were accustomed 
either to govern themselves or to yield a reluctant sub- 
mission to tyrants for as short a time as possible. When 
Plato became convinced, towanls the end of his life, that 
even a tyrant could not found hi.s perfect state, he wrote his 
Laics, in which the ideal commonwealth is modified into a 
somewhat more possible aristocratic - religious state. His 
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ajjhorism, that states will never he happy until their kings are 
philosophers or their iihilosopliers kings, is very true, ljut the 
aspiration which it expresses is seldom realized in practice. 

"We pass over the subjects of Plato’s other dialogues, many 
of which are well known, such as the Pliuedo and the 
posiim. His various doctrines arc of little importance for 
our present purpose ; the main point is and always will be 
the tendency which he represents, the pursuit of the ideal, a 
word created by his philosophy. So long as this tendency 
endures in man, so long as men strive for things which have 
never existed in the form which imagination gives them, and 
which are admittedly never likely to be attained, so long as 
the pursuit of higher and ever higher aims remains the watcli- 
word of humanity, so long will Plato’s name be held in honour. 
The particular doctrines of the philosojjher are all the less 
important in this connection, because he himself was honest 
enough not always to offer solutions of the problems which ho 
stated. In many of the dialogues the discussion closes with 
the remark that the subject deserves further consideration. 
In this Plato is not only a genuine representative of the rest- 
less aspiration of the Greek mind, but also, and much more 
than is usually supposed, a genuine disciple of Socrates, who 
disclaimed the possession of knowledge. He is so in his 
‘ irony ’ as well. In reading Plato we are sometimes not sure 
whether he really intends us to accept the apparent result of 
the investigation. \Te do not mean by this that he occa- 
sionally made fun of his readers; but he often expresses himself 
so figuratively that if you were to take everytliing he says 
in its literal sense you would be very far from a proper com- 
prehension of him. We mu.st not forget that although p(3etry 
as such had ceased to enjoy much popularity, the need for it 
never ceases to assert itself. And in the period under discus- 
sion this want was satisfied by the rhetoricians in point of 
foi'm onl}', and not as regards subject-mattei’. Then came 
Plato’s philosophy, which is often simply poetry in the garb of 
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prose. That it was sometimes so regarded in antiquity is 
shown by another circumstance. In the old days tragedies 
had been grouped into tetralogies. The philosophical discus- 
sions of the time replaced the drama for the more cultivated 
classes to such an e.xtcnt that even Tlatos dialogue.s were 
arranged in tetralogie.s, without much success it is true, for 
the resemblance between tragedy and philo.sophieal dialogue 
is after all not so patent that the accidental form assumed by 
the one is liound to reappear in the other. It was mniulj’ 
through Plato that the study of philosophy became a fa^■ourite 
occupation of the Athenians and of foreigners staying in 
Athens. He took care to consult the convenience of his 
hearers. Socrates had stopped and questioned people every- 
where, even in unsuitable places, possibly in the sunshine ; 
Plato laid out a shady spot for the regular pursuit of philo- 
sophy. The garden of the Academy and the sanctuary of the 
Muses became one of the sights of Athens. 

Thus Athens Iiy her great thinkers occupied a higher 
position in the intellectual life of Greece in the first half of 
the fourth century than she had done in the fifth. A demo- 
cracy, and a high type of one, she became through Isocrates 
and Plato the great school of aristocratic culture. The 
student who wished to investigate the nature of things 
visiteil the Academy and philosophized in an informal way 
with Plato ; those who wanted to be well equipped for prac- 
tical life went to Isocrates and paid him high fees for a 
regular course of instruction. The aristocratic tendency in 
literature was dominant in Athens in the fifth century, when 
she was in her jirime and at the zenith of her material and 
intellectual power, in the age which produced the history of 
Thucydides, the poetry of Ari.stophanes, and the teaching of 
Socrates, but in those days Athens was not visited l>y so many 
foreigners as in the fourth century. For at the moment when 
she reached the climax of her intellectual and artistic great- 
ness, the Peloponnesian War broke out, which kept half the 
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(ireek world iiway fi'oni Athens for more than twenty years. 
It was only after its close that the whole of Greece could 
thoroughly enjoy tlie grandeur and beauty offered l>y Athens. 
It may safel}’ be asserted that in the first half of the fourth 
century Athens was a centre which diffused throughout the 
world a wealth of ideas unmatched by any single city at any 
other period of history. 

Athens thus reigned supreme in the province of the intel- 
lect. It was not so in the preceding century. Then we 
found si.x centres of civilization in Greece. But now Sicily 
is overrun by barbarians and tyrants ; in Italy the barbarians 
are gaining the upper hand ; and the Dorian districts of Greece 
are torn by civil war. Tliere remain only Athens, Asia, 
Thrace, and Macedonia, but the three last are a long way 
bchinil Athens. Still we must not forget Eudoxus of Cnidus, 
the great natural philosopher who propounded peculiar theories 
of the universe and was also physician and legislator in 
Cnidus. In the field of art, however, the position is not 
quite the same ; there Asia is conspicuous. Art as a I'ule 
flourishes — we do not say, reaches its highest point, for that 
is impossible without freedom — where wealth is to bo found, 
combined with good taste. And good taste is a gift -which 
even tyrants may possess and semi-barbarians acquire. 

In the brief survey of achievements in the province of art 
which we are about to give we go back into the fifth century, 
the last three decades of which we have had no opportunity 
of discussing with reference to this subject. In the history 
of art we cannot sc]):irate these two periods, the end of the 
fifth and the first half of the fourth century, because there 
are not a sufficient number of unquestionable originals at our 
disposal to make the differences, which undoubtedly do exist, 
quite clear to us. 

The first jiainter of celebrity after Polygnotus was the 
Samian Agatharchus, who decorated Alcibiades’ house with 
paintings. It was therefore with him that art began to 
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work for private individuals. Anothei- step in advance was 
taken by the Atlienian Apollodorus, who was the first to 
paint good pictures on tablets, and in so doing made painting 
independent of the building. He was called the shadow- 
painter, and was therefore probably the first to treat chiaro- 
scuro as an essential part of jiainting, and, as has been said, to 
bring the third dimension on the surface. These two artists 
worked mainly for Athens, but with their successors, who irere 
natives of Asia Minor, the art of painting becomes the pro- 
perty of all the Greek races alike. Athens lays less claim to 
it than Asiatic Greece for instance. The earliest of them, 
Zeuxis, was a native of Heraclea, no doubt Heraclea on the 
Pontus ; he painted many pictures for Lower Italy, but after- 
wards lived mostly in Ephesus. He was the first to attempt 
deceptive imitation of still life. His Helena, which he 
painted for Croton, was famous. If he really painted it from 
five different models, the fact would prove that he possessed but 
a moderate insight into the nature of the human body and 
that of art ; but the story is probably one of those well-meant 
but pointless anecdotes of artists, in which the history of art 
abounds in all ages. His rival Parrhasius was an Ephesian ; 
the paintings of this master were to be found mostly in 
the eastern section of the Greek world. Ho painted mytho- 
logical scenes, and appears to have often taken the expression 
of the inner life of the soul for the subject of his work. 
Zeuxis and Parrhasius both made a display of the wealth 
which they acquired in the practice of their art. They appear 
to have lived to about 400 b.c. The Sicyonian school pro- 
duced two other painters in that age, Timanthes and Pausias. 
The former was famous for his pictime of the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, of which the Pompeiian fresco, which treats this 
subject, gives us an idea. Pausias appears to have excelled 
chiefly in .small-sized pictures and in scenes of childhood. 

Sculpture attains a high degree of perfection. It is really 
of Athenian origin, but is more practised in the rest of Greece. 
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The earliest artist of this ago is Cepliisodotus of Atliens, a hue 
copy of whoso Eirene with Plutus in her arms has e(ime down 
to us in a marble grouj) now in tlie Glyptothek at Munich. 
Next comes Soopas of Paros, who is known to have contriljuted 
by his plastic work to the rebuilding of the temple of Athene 
Alea at Tegea, which was burnt down in 395, and also to 
have executed statues for the famous Mausoleum, the tomb 
of Mausolus of Caria, who died about the year 351. This 
temple was built entirely of marble, and fragments still exist 
of the sculptures of the pediments, which rejiresentcil the 
Calydonian hunt on the eastern and the combat of Telcplms 
with Achilles on the western side. Some slabs of the combats 
of the Amazons in the Mausoleum which have come down to 
us are ascribed to Scopas. A marble frieze now in Munich, 
representing Po.soidon and Amphitrito with Tritons, is con- 
sidered as akin to the art of Scopas, as he is known to have 
treated this subject, and it was his art which first presented 
the varied aspects of the oceanic deities. As regards the 
Niobe group, which was placed in the tomjile of Apollo in 
Rome, and of which the statues of Niobe and her children, 
found in Rome in 1583 and now in Florence, are a fine repro- 
duction, it was an open question even in antiquity whether it 
should bo ascribed to Scopas or to Praxiteles. 

Praxiteles, son of the above - mentioned Cephisodotus, 
excelled especially in the presentment of the youthful body. 
Ilis most famous statue in antiquity was the Cnidian Aphro- 
dite, dojiicted in the act of laying her robe on the vessel used 
for the bath. This work had a determining influence on the 
development of the Aphrodite typo in antiquity ; the Venus 
of Jledici and the Venus of the Capitol are traceable to it. 
Of his statues of Eros those in Thespiae and in Parium on 
the Hellespont were the most celebrated, and there are statues 
now in the Vatican and at Naples -which give us an idea of 
the treatment -ivhicli characterized them. His Apollo Saurok- 
tonos (Lizard-killer), a motive invented by Praxiteles, is pro- 
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served in several reproductions. Of the resting Satyr, leaning 
with his arm on a support, there exists a famous replica in 
the Capitoline Museum. But we also have an original work 
of Praxiteles, the Ilermcs carrying the infant Bacchus on 
his arm, found in the temple of Hera at Olympia in 1877, on 
the very spot for which the artist had executed it. Perfection 
of grace constitutes the main charm of this ivork. Praxi- 
teles also produced portraits and genre-scenes. Ilis creations 
fully accorded with the sensuous tendency of the ago, and 
exercised great influence on the further development of 
Greek art. Ilis sons Cephisodotus and Timarclms were also 
sculptors. I’erhaps the sitting statues of Menander and 
Posidip 2 )us in the Vatican give us an idea of their art. It 
may safely bo said that the art of Praxiteles extends into the 
second half of the fourth century. We shall have to return 
to the subject of Greek art in this volume, and will then 
briefly notice architecture and coinage as well.® 

From the above remarks it is clear that while the literature 
of the first half of the fourth century is concentrated in Athens, 
art is more at home elsewhere, and is most culti\-atcd in 
countries whore there is little love of freedom, as in Asia 
Minor. Under Persian rule it was quite possible to enjoy an 
art, the strong point of ivhich did not lie in its intellectual 
power. A Plato or an Isocrates would have been impossible 
in Ejihesus or Halicarnassus. 

NOTES 

1. Greek oratory. Best book on the subject: Blass, Die 
griecli. Bcrcdsanikeit, 4 Bde, Leipz. 1868 ; see also the chajiteis in 
Sittl and Christ. — Oratory is probably the only branch of literature, 
the comparative study of which, although indhpen.sable for the 
proper appreciation of the various works, is still in its infancy. 
The student who knows little or notliing of the great orators of 
England and France, can only have an inconi])lete notion of the 
shortcomings and merits of the Greek orators. A hi-tory of 
ancient and nio<lern oratory' would be peculiarly useful for Germany. 
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A lieyinning lias been made liy Alberti, Die Schule des lledners, 
Lcip/. 1 890. — Speech-writing for other people, which was customary' 
m Athen.s, sujiplied excellent jiractice in the delineation of char- 
acter. The composer of a sj’eech which another person was to 
deliver as if he had written it himself, had to completely identify 
himself with the speaker to produce a good speech ; and as a 
matter of fact Lysias, for instance, who almost always wrote for 
other people, was famous for his yOoTrotla. It thus became the 
custom in Athens to study character in this fashion, and this 
proved advantageous to the comedy in two ways ; firstly, because 
many made a practice of it ; and secondly, because the people were 
entertained by it. When the dSnvaTos deliv'ered a speech (Lys. 24) 
to secure his daily nhol, everybody knew that Lysias had written 
it ; the audience therefore in listening to his speech were enjoying 
a work of art ; the uSi'rarov appeared as an actor in a part written 
by Lysias. I may add a pro 2 >os of this that Bla.ss (3, 449) does not 
seem to me to have properly aptireciatcd an argument of Weil in favour 
of the genuinoneiss of Demostlienes’ speech again.st Olympiodorus. 
According to Blass its style is not good enough for Demo.sthenc3. 
Weil considers this cliaractori-tic a “roucrie du mcTier,” and Blass 
remarks that Weil ha.s adduced no proof that Demostliene.s or any 
other great orator ever adopted a had style as a *• rouerie du 
metier.” But when a thing is self-evident, it requires no proof. 
Demostliene.s made Callistratus speak in harmony with his char- 
acter. If Callistratus was a rogue and spoke bad Greek, Demo- 
sthenes, who after all was a logographer, was right in making him 
speak badly and show his rascality to the world. The ili.splay of 
the latter cpiality might perhaps have injured him, the bad style 
would certainly not have done so. — The speeches made in the law- 
courts and on public occasions were all more projiared beforehand 
than in the case with us. In the speeches in the court.s, which 
also included many political orations, this was due to the fact that 
a time limit was iixed for them by the clepsyrlra. The orators 
could not afford to waste valuable time in answering interruption.s. 
Although tliey often exclaimed to their opponent : “ You may speak 
against me er tm e/iw vSari,” this was only a fnron de 2 ''irlt:r. In 
the Assembly, however, the orators wore sacred persons while they 
were engaged in speaking. Hence speeche.s in antiquity did not 
assume the form of a dialogue with jicrsons interrupting, which 
many modern Parliamentary .'speeches have. Dem. Cor. 52 is an 
interesting exception. 

2. For Isocrates cf. Bla.s.s, who deals with all points in detail, 
.Sittl, Christ, Schroeder, Quaest. Isocrate.ae duae Traj. 1859, and 
Oiicken, Lsocrates und Athen, Ileidellierg, 18G2. — A prejudice 
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exists against Isocrates in many quarters, because he was not an 
opponent of Philip, which, according to some people, every up- 
right and sensible Athenian ought to have been. Blass (2, 85) 
goes so far as to say that Isocrates was not a man of a “ lofty ” or 
“ vigorous ” character, because Philip’s “ treacherous and cruel 
conduct” did not prevent Isocrates from “having anytliing to do 
with him.” IVe shall see that Philip was neither treacherous nor 
cruel ; so there is no reason why I.soerates .should not bo considered 
a lofty character ; that his character was a vigorous one is 
shown by his whole life. As regards purely Gieek politics tiu' 
iiii/i/xayikds is specially thrown in his teeth. If llla-s (2, 277) 
bases his condemnation of this jieace oration on that of 
Eubnlus, wo shall see that the verdict now usually passed on 
the latter is also unfounded, and that consequently this is no 
reason fur blaming Isocrates. Besides this, jicople as a rule 
cpiite ignore the fact that when Isocrates is reproached for advising 
Athens to give up the he is in complete agreement with 

Demosthenes, whom the very t>ersons who blame Isocrates set up 
as a model. In the year 341 Demosthenes says (Cherr. 42) to the 
Athenians: eerre yap ovk avToi irAcorcKTiyirai Kal KaTacr)(^eiv dpX’l*' 
e® ire^i'Kores, uAA’ inpov XafSetv KioXvaai, etc,, on which the 
Weiclmann editors observe: “excellent description of the Athenian 
national character,” a remark which is not quite accurate, for the 
Athenians were just as good at irAcoecKTiJinn as the other fTreeks. 
Demosthenes, however, praises them beeau.se they wme sujipo.sed 
to have no aptitude for it; consequently if as early as 3.75 
Isocrates held the view that it was not a good thing to aim at the 
apyi], at a time whim this i.qiiiiiou w.as .'■haied by only a few, he 
undoubtedly gives proof of a ligoiuus and lofty character. 

3. For Xenophon see pp. 14, 15 of this volume. Xenophon is 
in such bad odour with many writers that Sittl, for instance, 
(2, 439) actually ni.akes liim a moral reproach out of bis Themis- 
togeiics (Hell. 3, 1, 2), and on p. 442, note 1, quotes two pas.sage3 
from the Ilelleniea (2, 1, 31 and 2, 3, 21) stating what is repre- 
hensible ill them, although neither contains a word of what Sittl 
finds ill them. There is no defence of Lysander in the first, 
nor of the Spartans in the second. According to von Stern, Ge- 
scliichte, etc. p. 47, Vater (Leben des Pelopidas, p. 3.57) pronounce.^ 
Xenophon to he simply “ disgii.sting.” People pr.iise Socrates, but 
the writer who has applied the principles of Socrates, truth and 
abhorrence of rhetoric and sophistry, to history, is .siipjiosed to have 
written a book (the Heltenica) which does not even do eredit to 
his ch.aracter (.Sittl, 1.1. 441). 

4. Plato is a world in liim.self and the hooks about him would fill 
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a library. The latest discussions of Plato, which also notice the 
earlier works on the snhject, are in the writings of M'indelband, 
Sittl and Christ. How widely careful investigations differ in 
regard to the chronological order of Plato’, s writings is shown by the 
fact that the Phaeilo, which Christ (p. 343) places about 3S8, was, 
according to Windelband (p. 226), written about 361. — It is curious 
though little noticed that Plato, just like Pythagoras in former 
clays, was brought into connection with Apollo ; people pretended 
that he was Apollo’s son, Vit. Plat. West. 382 quoted by Roscher, 
Lex. 2535. — For the student of Greek history the Politeia naturally 
has a special significance among Plato’s writings, because it was in- 
tended to show what the institutions of the Greek communities ought 
to have been in his opinion. His model is the idealized Spartan 
state, which becomes a sheer impossibility through still greater 
restrictions on freedom. In Plato’s Pepuhlic, ns in the Gonjins 
with regard to Pericles (vol. ii. p. 2 1 0), the princijiles of cattle- 
breeding as applicable to the training of human beings (5, 459) once 
more come under discussion, and the obliging Glaucon, who manages 
to say yes to every question in a hundred ilifi’erent ways without 
wearying Socrates or, owing to the delicate variety of Attic expre.s- 
sion, e\’un the modern reader, never asks where these being.s are to 
be found who arc so superior to the upxovm and ifivXaKes as to be 
able to superintend their development in the same way a.s men do 
that of animals. In spite of similar writings of modern times, such 
as Thomas Jlore’s Utopia, Bacon’s Atlantis, Harrington’s Oceana, 
Campanella’s Citta del Sole, and the teachings of a Fourier ami 
S. Simon, Cabet was not able to make a practical success of a state 
of this kind with Europeans in his Icaria ; it has only been done 
by Jesuits with Indians in Paraguay. — A discus.sion has arisen as 
tn whether the Academy really lent its aid to the support of 
monarchy, e.specially of the Macedonian monarchy, in practical 
jiolitic.s. J. Bernays (Phokion iind seine neueren Reurtheiler, 
Berlin, 1881) a.«.sumes that it did, Gompertz (Die Akademie uml 
ihr vermeinter Philiunaccilonismus, Wiener Studien, 4, 1882) has 
pronounced against the theory, and corrected .some details in 
Bernay.s’ work. The tendency of the school was naturally in 
.iccordance with the master’s jirinciple.s, in favour of a strong 
government. But clear-headed academicians might after all be in 
favour of the republic for this re.ason. Of republicans the Academy 
jiroduced Phocion and the Byzantine Leon ; Dion and Aristonymus 
were doubtful (v. chap, ix.); Chaeron became a tyrant (Ath. 11, 500). 

In Ileraclca both the tyrant Clearchiis and his murderers had been 
pujiils of Plato ; Blas.s, Tyranni.s, 1, 257, 259. According to Dein. 
.Iristoer. 119, 127, Python and Iferaclide.s, pupils of Plato, imir- 
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Jered Cotys ; but Pytlion afterwards joined Philip. Plato no 
doubt learnt much from the Pythagoreans ; but he did not, like 
them, create a political jiarty intended to intervene actively a.? 
such. Ills aim was merely a propaganda of ideas. Of course 
it may be said that these ideas were of political importance in 
Phocion’s case ; but their applic.ation to jiolitics was after all the 
conseipience of Phocion’s position in general. CVvoperation in the 
.Vcademy was a very 2iale imitation of that of the Pythagoreans, 
who moreover do not seem to have formed such a strictly organized 
political party iu the fourth century as they did in the sixth. — IVe 
have styled the fourth century the age of pro.se in literature, as 
contrasted with the fifth, the age of poetry. The development of 
France in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries iiresents a 
resemhlanoe. As in Greece the poets — Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristojihanes — take the lead in the tiftli century, and 
the prose-writers — Xenophon, Plato, Isocrates, Demosthenes — in 
the fourth ; so in France we have Corneille, Racine, Moliere in 
the seventeenth century, and Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Mirabeau in the eighteenth. The drama is continued in Greece in 
the fourth century, and in France in tlie eigliteenth, but in a con- 
ventional way (Crebillon, Regnard), until the new comedy in Greece 
and the comAUe hourr/eoise and Beaumarchais in France create a 
new deiiarture. Prose was of imiiortance in Fi ance ns early as the 
seventeenth century, and in Greece in the fifth (Pascal, Bossuot — 
Herodotus, Thucydides), hut the jirose of world-wide iniluonoe docs 
not ajqiear until the following century in both countries. 

5. Researche.s in the history of Greek art crowd so fast on one 
another nowadays, owing to the numerou.s discoverie.s, that even 
the best specialists cannot always undertake to make use of them 
where it would seem desirable. T have therefore been obliged to 
confine myself to what is strictly necessary in the text. The 
history of painters has been recently treated in detail by IV. Klein, 
Studien zur griech. Kunstlergeschichte, Arehaolog.-epigrajih. Mittheil. 
aus Gesterreich xi. and xii. For Agatharchus, cf. Klein, 12, 87, 
where the exjilanation of the words “scenam fecit” in Vitr. 7, 
jiraef. 11 is to he noted. For Apollodorus, cf. Klein, 12, 101, 
Zeuxis and Pairhasius, ibiiL 103 seq. Klein slmvs it to he 
probable that Zeuxis came from Heraclea on the Pontu.s. For 
Timautlies, ihiil. 11, 212. — The Crotoniates and Helena, Cic. de inv. 

2, 1; Plin. 3.7, 64. The story had evidently originated in j'opular 
gossip, to which the rhetoric of later writers added details. Cf. for 
this clnqiter an<l chap. xxix. the minute references in S. Reinach’s 
Manuel de Philologic Cla.ssiqne, x'ol. ii., Palis, 1884. 



CHAPTER XIII 

ATHENS ABOUT THE YEAR 360 

We now return to political events. After the death of 
Epaminondas Athens became once more the capital of Greece. 
The greatnes.s of Thebes had been chiefly duo to her groat 
men, while Si^arta had ceased to be her old self since the 
battle of Leuctra. Athens alone had maintained her position, 
and now commanded general respect. It was Athens who 
now took up the impending struggle with the northern king, 
and who continued it even when the conduct of Thebes had 
led to Philip’s invasion of Greece. We must therefore, before 
dealing with Macedonia, make ourselves acquainted with the 
condition of affairs at Athens during the period when a colli- 
sion with that kingdom was in course of preparation. We 
will first take a retrospect of the events which have been 
already narrated.' 

At the time of the liberation of Thebes (379) Callistratus 
was at the head of affairs in Athens, and although his sym- 
p.'ithies were more in favour of Sparta, he remained in power. 
Ho helped to found the new league. He co-operated with 
Chabrias and Timotheus, and then brought about the fall of 
the latter and put Iphicrates in hi.s place. When Thebes had 
destroyed Plataea and the peace-congress at Sparta had mis- 
carried, Athens again took the side of Sparta, at the outset 
with good wishes only, and afterwards with deeds. After 
the battle of Leuctra the Athenian sympathy for Sparta grew 
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stronger nnd stronger, and when Ejiaminondas marched into 
the Peloponnese Athens sent Iphicrates to tlio aid of the 
Spartans. In 3G9 the terms of the alliance with Sparta were 
formally settled. Subsequently when Pelojiida.s had brought 
over the Persians to the Theban side, tlie Thebans took more 
vigorous measures .against Athens. First they captured 
Oropus, which led to the impeachment of Callistratus and 
Chabi'ias for neglect of duty ; they were, however, acquitted. 
Then matters grow more serious. The Thebans actually 
contested the maritime siqircmacy of the Athenians, and 
Epaminondas conducted a successful naval expedition in per- 
son, the consequence of which was that Timotheus returned 
to public life, and served Athens in Thrace. The extraordi- 
nary boldness of Epaminondas shook the belief of the Athenians 
in the capacity of Callistratus, and after an unsuccessful 
attempt to enlist the Arcadi.ans decisively on the side of 
Athens, his prestige completely declined. He was not, how- 
ever, ousted from power until after the battle of M.antinea, 
which satisfied no one in Greece. The particular occasion of 
his foil cannot be a.sccrtaincd, but it would .appear to have 
lieen chiefly owing to the disasters of Athens in the north. 
King Cotys e.stablished himself in the Thracian Chersonese ; 
the Byz.antines, Cli.alcedonians, and Cyzicenes prevented the 
de.spatch of grain to Athens, and the Athenians had to con- 
clude a disadvantageous peace with Perdiccas. The greatest 
ann 03 'ance, however, was caused them b}' Alexander of Phcrac. 
Ho had created a fleet which carried on piracy in the Cyclades. 
He occupied the island of Peparethos, and when the Athenians 
sent Lcosthones thither, Alex.andcr surprised and defeated 
his fleet. The tyrant actually repeated the coup of the 
8partan Teleutias by surprising the Piraeus, and making a 
rich booty in the Dri<jinn, and at the money-changers’ tables. 
This seems to have turned the sado .again.^t the popular 
leaders. The Athenians were determined to lie masters of 
the sea at all events. Leosthenes was condemm d to death, 
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and fled the country. Callistratus him.sclf shared the same 
fate. His place was jirobably taken by Aristophon, an elderly 
man, who had the reputation of being a friend of the 
Boeotians. Wo pause at this point to consider the political 
condition of Athens. 

The constitution of the city was the same as in the time of 
Pericles. The Council, the Heliasts, and the people had the 
same powers as then ; the only change was in the presidency 
of the Assembl}’. This rvas no longer in the hands of the 
Prytanes, but a Proedros was chosen by lot from each of the 
Phylae which were not holding office, and from these Proedri 
again an Epistates, and he acted as president of the Assembly. 
The object therefore was to limit the influence of the Council. 
The popular distrust of leading men and fear of their possible 
violations of the law had increased owing to the oligarchical 
intrigues from which the city had had to sufier in the fifth 
century ; hence the responsibility of movers of resolutions 
and of the generals was more strongly accentuated. The 
number of prosecutions for maladministration and unconstitu- 
tional motions increased. We know that thei'c had never 
been any lack of instances of popular severity against states- 
men ; Miltiades, Antiphon, and the generals in the battle oft' 
the Argiuusae -were cases in point. But in the fourth century 
prosecutions and sentences of this kind became more frequent. 
Even Tlirasybulus was in the end on the point of being 
impeached ; Timotheus only escaped sentence of death in 
373 through the intercession of powerful foreign friends ; 
Callistratus, u’ho inijirudeiitly returned from exile to Athens, 
was executed. Tlirasybulus’ friend, Ergocles, -was put to 
death. After the King’s Peace, Dionysius and several other 
generals or envoys were condemned to death, as were sub- 
sequently the two generals who had marched to the assist- 
ance of Thebes in 379, Antiniachu.s, Timotheus’ colleague, 
Timagoras, the envoy to Susa, and the general Callisthenes, 
before the battle of Maiitinea. At this time it was more 
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dangerous than ever to serve the Athenian state as ad\'iscr 
or general ; Aristoplion had to defend himself against se^'enty- 
fivo prosecutions for illegal motions. Ho was, however, 
never condemned, and this at all events shows that the 
accusations were not ahvays successful. It is sjiid that they 
wore often made merely to hll the public treasurj' hy means 
of convictions ; hut that is an exaggeration. For it was 
generally a case of a party (|Ucstion, in which the ulijcct was 
more the downfall of a hated rival than the enriching of the 
exchequer. The assertion that sycophants often started accu- 
sations of this kind to enrich themselves is just as wide of the 
mark. No doubt there were men of this stamp, who played ' 
Tipon the fear which (piict citizens had of prosecutions, but it 
must he borne in mind that in public matters the accuser ran 
the risk of incurring a money fine of 1000 drachmae if he 
did not obtain a fifth of the votes, and that deterred many 
from bringing forward unfounded complaints of this nature. 
On the whole, the evils connected with public impeachments 
for violation of the constitution do not seem to have been so 
great as to outweigh the l)enefit derived from them, which 
consisted of keeping the responsibility of movers of resolutions 
constantly before the [lublic mind. 'J'he meetings of the 
Assembly were by no means so disorderly as to invito com- 
parison with the sittings of certain modern Chambers of 
Deputies. Of course the proceedings were stormy at times, 
and a speaker was shouted down when the Assembly did not 
want to hear him ; but as a rule the people were strongly 
imbued with the feeling that they had to be advised by those 
who were wiser than themselvc.s, and in times of danger they 
invariably followed the advice of the man whom they looked 
uj) to. Besides, there is no instance of any scandalous act of 
injustice, like that which followed the battle oil’ the .Vrginusae, 
in the fourth century up to the time of the Diadochi. Oidy 
tho.so who arc ignorant of the Athenian constitution can talk 
of mob-rule in Athen.s. How little the mob pushed itself 
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forward in Athens is shown by the deliberation held after the 
capture of Elatoa by Philip. 

But we must not overlook the dark side of the Athenian 
constitution. It lay in this, that there was no pernianont 
government in existence to ensui'e consistency in the decisions 
taken. In Athens the people themselves ruled. Every mea- 
sure had to be approved by them ; no power on earth could 
prevent the people from undoing one day what thej" had done 
the day before ; no power on earth could compel them to 
weigh the consequences of their resolutions. The decision 
rested permanently with them, and with them alone. One 
day they would declare that any one who killed Philip shcmld 
bo given up to justice, and the next day, if it so pleased 
them, they decreed honours for his murdoroi's — alwajs on the 
motion and res[)onsibility of one individual. They declared 
war, and fixed the number of soldiers and ships to bo sent to 
the scene of action, and if they did not assign the roipiisite 
money out of definite revenues for this definite object, the 
resolution could not be carried out, and no one was responsilde 
for its non-execution, as no one could take money out of a 
fund not set apart for the particular object. Or, again, they 
sent fleets to sea and armies on campaigns, and after a time 
ceased to vote them supplies, because there was no money in 
hand. In that case it might happen that no one would feel 
under an obligation to press for the siqiply of funds, for every 
resolution, even if it was only the necessary consequence 
of another, required a rcsjionsible mover, and no Athenian 
citizen could be compelled to bring forward a motion. In this 
way it was pu.ssible for the governmental machine to come to 
a standstill at critical moments, and it occasionally did so, as 
we shall see from the protests of Demosthenes. These evils 
were less pronounced when a man who commanded universal 
rcsjiect was leader of the State both in council and in action, 
and more marked when the statesman who had the most influ- 
ence at home could not take the command in the field. And 
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this was niostlj' the case in the fourth century. The people 
never really trusted the great generals, C'habrias, Timotheus 
and Iphicrate.s ; they considered tliem dangerous to the liberty 
of the citizen, s, and hence inijiortant proposals generally ema- 
nated fi'om others. Phocion, it is true, was almost continually 
strategus, just like l’ericlo.s, ami statesman at the same time ; 
but Phocion was not followed as Pericles had been. He 
always sened the people, and hardly ever led them. The 
strategi had ceaseil to hold the po.sition which the people 
accorded them in the fifth century (vol ii. pp. 201, 202). 
The duty discharged originally by the archon and afterwards 
by the strategus, — of making important proposals, — was 
now performed by the orator, who held no office either at 
home or in the field. But we may describe the malady from 
which the Athenian people was suffering in another way. 
The inspiration of the moment was too powerful. This was 
the case in the law-courts as well as in politic.s. In the courts 
the decision rested with the Ileliasts, who.se verdict was final 
and required no reasons ; in politics the As.semlily controlled 
every detail. In the legal sphere theie was no appeal to a 
higher tribunal, in politics there was no body empowered to 
decide details in accordance with the views of the people. 
Law and politics thus became a series of isolated measures, 
which at times lacked all reasonable con.sistency. The draw- 
backs of this state of things were most marked in foreign 
policy, which was often conducted by the Athenian statesmen 
of the time in a grasjiing spirit and by sophistical means, with 
the result that the mistakes committed came home with 
redoubled force. A defective foreign iiolicy caused the fall 
of -Vthens." 

The finances of the State were not in such a good posi- 
tion as in the time of Pericles. True, there were .still allies 
who contributed sums of money ; but these contributions 
could never reach the total of the old onc.s, and the cxjiondi- 
ture was if anything larger than in those early days, as now 
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war \ras alracist always going on in some quarter or another. 
Hence the direct tax first levied in the year of the Archon 
Nausinicus (37S-7) had become a permanent institution. As 
a certain period was always bound to elapse befoi'o the tax- 
payers’ contributions fell in, it was convenient to have inter- 
mediaries who were responsible to the State in the first 
instance — groups consisting of a moderate number of contri- 
butors, each of which had to collect a certain amount of the 
whole sum, and in which each stood security for the other. 
In this way the citizens themselves had an interest in seeing 
that no one evaded the tax, while the government received 
the money more quickly, and in a smaller numlicr of pay- 
ments. These associations, known by the name of Symmoriae, 
had been instituted in 378-7 for taxation purposes. A 
similar course was soon pursued with regard to the Trier- 
archia. As early as the Peloponnesian War two citizens had 
been allowed to ocpiip a trireme in, stead of one, because even 
then there were not so many wealthy people as formerly. In 
357-6 real Symmoriae, consisting of more than two members, 
were also created for the Trierarchia.^ Symmoriae, however, 
were not so useful for the Trierarchia as for the collection of 
taxes. The trierarch had had to discharge two obligations : 
he provided the equipment of the trireme, and commanded it 
in person. He took pride in his trireme. Under the Sym- 
moriao system the tricrarchy became mostly a question of 
money, for the command could only be held by one of the 
trierarchs, who was aj)pointed by the association and who 
was conseijuently responsible not only to the State hut also 
to his colleagues. He had the disposal of the property of 
others, rvho, if the ship distinguished itself but was damaged, 
shared the expense but not the glory. This was calculated to 
discourage patriotic zeal, .and it really seems to have done so. 
Changes were also made in the administration of the finances 
at this period. Since the disappearance of the Hellenotamiae, 
there had been no supreme financial controlling office what- 
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ever, although it would have been of great .service. A depart- 
ment of thi.s kind is mentioned in the second lialf of the 
fourth century liy writer.s and in documents, under different 
names it is true, but they must refer to the .same office. When 
was it established ? Various conjectures liave been put 
forward on tin's point. As, however, the most important 
period in finance i.s the year of Nausinicus (37.S-7), in which 
the league was reorganized and clianges made in the .system 
of taxation, it is veiy natural to conjecture that thi.s high 
finance official was aji])ointeJ for the first time on that occa- 
sion or soon afterwanls.'* In one iii-stance ho is called “ad- 
ministrator of the common revonuc.s, ’ « hicli is an excellent 
title for an official who among other things had to receive the 
contributions of the members of the league. l’hi.s official was 
always appointed for a term of four years. 

An Athenian empire, of the kind which existed in the fifth 
century, is not to be found in the fourth. Since the time of 
Nausinicus the members of the league held a much more in- 
doiiondent position as regards Athens by means of the J^ynedri. 
They had a legal mean.s of coming to an umler.standing 
among themselves, if occasion aro.so tlierefore against .Vthens 
as well. Bc.sides thi.s the existence of the league was of a 
very fluctuating kind. Hardly a year can have passed with- 
out some city withdrawing from it, in a formal or informal 
manner, Thebes setting the example in the latter respect, 
while the old contention so uncompromisingly maintained in 
the fifth century, that secession was unlawful, was even now 
reasserted by Athens. This led to conflicts, just as in the fifth 
century. In one respect Athens acted very wrongly. In the 
treaty she had promised not to hold any property in the terri- 
tory of the allies : the detested cleruchies were not to be 
reintroduced. But although this provision may have been 
observed a.s a general rule .and in point of funu, yet in one 
important iilace Athen.s did actually found a cleiucliy, and 
one of the greatest value. .Samos li.ail joined Athens after 
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the battle off (,'tiiilus, aa ]’■< proved by its coinage, but li.td 
deserted to Sparta in 390. Siibseipicntly it had even received 
a Persian garri.son. But Timotheiis conc[uered the island in 
365, whereupon Athenian cleruch.s came there and drove out the 
old inhabitants, who took refuge in various districts of (freece. 
^Vhen after a long interval, us late as 393, the Samians were 
brought back to their homes by Perdiccas, this proceeding 
tvas regarded as a restitution of rights. Apart from this 
illegal possession Athens was still lawful owner of Scyros, 
Imbros and Lemnos, which gave her an open route to the 
Hellespont. In 357 she recovered the Chersonese, with the 
exception of Cardia. In tlie Pontus, however, the regions 
round the Bosporus were on very friendly terms with Athens, 
and thus the trade with the Pontus, one of her vital resources, 
was still in her hands. On the Thracian coast-lino she po.s- 
sessed but feiv places, but the whole country was closely 
bound up with Athenian interests. Pydna and Methone were 
her allie.s, and she asserted her claim to Amphipolis with 
pertinacity, but never obtained it. Her relations with the 
northern princes of Thrace and Macedonia varied as in the 
fifth century. Thus Athens still remained one of the great 
powers of the East. The number of her triremes was con- 
siderable. The official figure was 400, and although this was 
of course nei'er reached, yet no eastern state could boast of a 
similar naval power. Her best generals were the three whose 
names have often recurred in this history : Iphicrates the 
military reformer, Chabrias the victor off Naxos, and the 
wealthy and amiable Timotheus, Conon’s son, who had 
brought over man}^ communities to the side of Athens. The 
campaigns, however, were conducted more with mercenaries 
than with Athenian citizens.® There were two reasons fcjr 
this, one of a technical, the other of a more general kind. 
The technical reason was that war had become an art not only 
for the generals but also for the individual soldier. This is 
invariably overlooked, and reproaches are heaped upon the 
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citizens of Athens, which they do not deserve. If the 
xlthenians wanted to have an Iphicrates for a general, it was 
necessary to provide him with a serviceable supply of good 
soldiers, otherwise even he could do nothing. This made 
mercen.aries a necessity to Athens from a technical point of 
vit‘w. The more general reason was that the citizens, who 
after all h.id other occupations besides campaigning, could not 
stand the constant wars. Idling in the market-place was 
not the cxolu.sive occupation of all the Athenians ; most of 
them had laud which they had to look after. The Athenian 
was ejuite ready to defend his native city, but for a long cam- 
paign in a foreign country he had neither inclination nor capa- 
city. The Athenians were in the same position as the colonial 
power's of the present day, whom nobody blames for using 
mercenaries to guard their colonies. A standing army of 
mercenaries was therefore necessary to Athens for a two-fold 
reason, and those who blame her for it nowadays are simply 
echoing the speeches of orators who took no hoed of circum- 
stances when it suited the object which they had in view for the 
moment. To .serve as oarsmen — which the Athenians had 
boon ill the fifth century — was even now much easier for the 
citizens than to bo soldiers. It is true that the employment 
of mercenaries and their leaders, which liad become a necessity, 
entailed all kinds of drawbacks. The generals felt that they 
w'ere indispensable and acted more independently than the 
people liked ; the main object of the mercenaries, who served 
for money, was to be alwaj's provided 'with a good meal. If 
no monej- was forthcoming from Athens, they raised compul- 
sory loans from friends. But at the close of the Peloponnesian 
War much the same state of things prevailed ; money had been 
collected, that is to say extorted, in every available quarter. 

It seems that iiotentates who wished to keep a standing 
army not unfrequently applied to Athens for the loan of a 
general, a practice ivhich increased, if not the power, at all 
events the prestige of Athens. 
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If the Atheniiins of those Jays were reaily to follot\ their 
generals only in war, and not in times of peace, yet they 
hononrej them in a manner which must hav'e appealed to an 
ambitious soldier. Of the few statues of men who had done 
good service to the State erected in the Athenian market- 
place about the middle of the fourth century B.C., besides those 
of the tyrannicides, of Solon and of Evagoras, only Conon, 
Chabrias and Timotheus are mentioned. The statue of Iphi- 
crates was placed in front of the Parthenon in 371. The 
great generals were to enjoy honours but not influence. The 
small number of statues of this kind shows also that at that 
time hero-worship had not spread to the extent which ])re- 
vailed fifty years later. 

The private life of the Athenians of the fourth century is as 
well known to us through the orators as that of the fifth cen- 
tury through Aristophanes. We are unable on the strength 
of this knowledge to agree with those who consider the fourth 
century a period of decay. Immorality was not more general 
in the fourth than in the fifth century, nor was luxury. As 
regards the mode of life of young Athenians there was no 
diti'erence between the age of Hypereides, who defended 
Phryne in court, and that of Alcibiades. Luxury if anything 
had rather decreased, owing to the fact that Athens had ceased 
to have the great political importance which she possessed in 
the fifth century. Everything was more in the petit honnjeids 
style than in those days. This fact is generally overlooked. 
AW'iters no doubt inveigh against the luxury of this period, 
but what is quoted iii proof of its existence? Alcibiades’ 
establishment and Midias’ style of living. But Alcibiades’ 
furniture was sold as early as 415, and the worst that e^'en 
his enemy Dem().sthencs can say of Midias is that, besides his 
house in Athens, he had another fine one at Eleusis, that his 
^^•ifo drove about with white horses, an<l that ho used a silver- 
mounted saddle. There is no trace of large fortunes. That 
tlio .Vtheni.ins h.ad not lost their moral energy is proved, 
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according to a general consensus of opinion, by tlieir conduct 
both before and after the battle of Chaeronea. I refer to this 
subject in a note.' True, one cause of deterioration of morals 
had arisen since the close of the century — the increase of 
sophistry. But the harm done was not so great as it might 
have been, becau.«e Socrates and his school had counteracted 
the teaching of sophistry. Profound reflections, like those of 
Plato, and practical instruction, such as Xenophon conveyed 
in his writings, must after all have exercised a beneficial influ- 
ence. A people which recognized the lofty principles paraded 
in Demosthenes’ De Corona as its own, could hardly have 
been in a stcVte of moral decay.® 

That the decline of Athens, of which we hear so much, is 
little better than a fable, is also proved by a careful study of her 
domestic institutions as they appear, for instance, in Haussoul- 
lier’s, Foucart’s and other writers’ works on the municipal life 
and religious associations of Attica, based on the orators, the 
inscriptions and other .sources.^* These re.scarclios reveal the 
significant fact that a healthy system of self-government had 
penetrated into the smallest circles of .society and held its own 
in every department, to the good of the State, which, n\ving 
to the practice in the work of administration thus obtained by 
its citizeii.s, could jjorfectly well c.xist and to a certain extent 
flourish as a democratic community. This independence 
appears especially in the government of the Demos, which 
formed an excellent school for that of the State. The Demc 
has its property which it administers itself ; its revenues are 
derived from lauds, buildings and taxation. They are spent 
chiefly on objects connected with public worship. The 
assembly of the Demotae is supreme ; the officials, with the 
Demarch at their head, are only representatives of the Dimie 
and not its rulers ; they are elected or chosen by lot every 
year. The whole financial administration of the Iteme is 
conducted in the assembly of the Demotae, down to the 
smallest detail. The habit which each citizen thus acquired 
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of personally deciding the affairs of the communitj- must have 
materially facilitated the self-go\'ernment of the Polis. This 
makes the possibility of the Athenian democracy intelligible 
to ns. The success attending the administration of the Denies 
hail convinced the Athenians that the Polis also could bo 
governed in the same way. 

The habit of self-government found further expression in 
the many societies which met for definite purposes, and were 
corporations which could hold property. This had already 
been settled by Solon’s legislation. These societies had, as a 
rule, a religious centre, like the whole community ; the mem- 
bers were united by some worship or sacrifice. They were 
formed for burials, for navugation and trade, for working 
mines, even for pir.aey. .Social gatherings also existed. There 
was a club of wits, which met rogulai-ly in the sanctuary of 
Heracles in the district of Diomea, and was .so famous that 
Philip of ifacedon offered a large sum for the minutes of its 
meetings. Of growing importance were the guilds of actors, 
who styled themselves artists of Dionysu.s, or simjily artists, 
and were spread over the whole of Greece. There were 
travelling companies of actors, and permanent ones in the 
larger cities. They occur in Athens as early as the nawal 
supremacy of this city, . in the fifth centniy. Since that 
period their importance ajjpears to h.ave continuously in- 
creased. A communication, dated about the end of the 
fourth century B.C., from the Amphictynnic Council to the 
Athenian Demos, has come down to us, in whicli the highest 
privileges are conceded to these artists ; personal inviolability, 
exemption from taxation, immunity from military service, 
everything to enable them to perform their sacred office ; 
even for debt actors could only he thrown into jirison in 
certain cases. If any injury is done to a Dionysian artist, 
tlie whole city in which it occurs is held responsible. Even 
in the present day actor-s .and singers are not so j.rivileged as 
the y were then in Greece. Just as actors took Dionysus for 
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their jiatron, so tho philosophers placed themselves under 
the jjrotection of tho Muses. Plato’s Academy, which paid 
special honour to the Muses and was granted corporate rights, 
set the example of a permanent association of jihilosophers. 
In later times the Museum at Alexandria became the model 
for societies of learned men. These associations were not 
founded exclusively for common study ; common meals were 
also specified as an object, and hence the social unions of the 
present day known as “Museen ’ are based on Greek models, 
Of course men joined associations for purposes of divine 
worship without any ulterior object. The religious need was 
keenly felt and was not fully satisfied by the official cults, 
whether of the State or of the Phylc, the Deme and the 
Phratry. As the Greeks regarded religion as a State affair, 
it was the province of the State, if it thought fit, to allow 
foreigners to worship the gods in their own fashion. The 
result of course was that natives also took part in this 
worship. As early as the fifth century Thracian cults had 
become common in Athens, owing to the constant intercourse 
with Thrace, among others that of the goddess C'otytto, whose 
worshippers were called Baptae. The comic poets made fun 
of this cult as it were something highly immoral. The worship 
of Adonis avus also widely spread in Athens as early as tho 
time of tho Peloponnesian War, and the whole city took part 
in its celebration. The worship of the Mother of the Gods, 
vhich was introduced from I’hrygi.a, was one of the most 
popular in Athens and the I’iraeus. There were nv-troa in 
both cities. The public documents wore i)reserved in the 
Athenian indrtann. At the beginning of the fourth century 
wo find mention of the assembly {6ia(jo^) of the worshippers 
of >Sabazio.s, who was connected with the Mother of the Gods. 
Demosthenes ridiculed this cult in the course of his invecti\es 
again.st Ac.schines’ mother. The foreign worships were mo,slly 
settleil in the Piraeus. .\n inscription h;is lieen discovered 
there of the year 3-33, gi\ing permi.ssion to some people 
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of Citium ill Cyprus to build a temple to the Cyjirian 
Aphrodite, and, by way of justification of the permission, 
reference is made to the fact that a temple of Isis already 
existed in the Piraeus. The foreign cults — of Thrace, Asia 
Minor, Syria and Egypt — had this element in common, 
that their exciting ceremonies threw men into a state of 
ecstasy, in which the worshipper imagined that he was in 
closer touch with the deity. The Greeks permitted the 
public propaganda of such religions. The travelling Metra- 
gyrtae, a sort of mendicant friars of low character, who 
propagated the worship of the Mother of the Gods, were 
notorious in this respect. 

The popularity of all these foi’cign cults was due to the 
fact that the Greek religion, which consisted essentially of 
ceremonies, could no longer .satisfy the needs of the people. 
This was the case everywhere in Gi'eece. The Elousinian 
mysteries, which were supposed to offer something of a deeper 
kind, were of course a State institution in xithens ; but even 
these were insufficient for many persons, perhaps for tlie very 
reason that the State conducted them. People wanted per- 
sonal relations with the deity. The result was that there 
were all kinds of religious communities in Athens. There 
were .simple adherents of the State religion, very many of 
whom had an external connection with it through the 
numerous priesthoods ; all the good families belonged to this 
category. Then there were many, especially in the lower 
classes, whose spiritual needs were not satisfied by the I’eli- 
gious services of the State ; they took part in foreign worships. 
Finally there were many who believed that man could attain 
to comforting truths by i>ersonal inquiry. These joined one 
of the schools of philosophy, of which the Socratic was the 
most important, 

A proof that a healthy state of things prevailed is that 
the Athenian citizen .still lived a great deal in the country, 
llis jjroperty was there. He reUiincd his legal connection 
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with the Dome in which lie was registered, even if he lived 
and had jiroperty elsewhere. lie frequently had to associate 
and do business with his fellow Deinotac, and for this pur- 
pose certain places in Athens were used as a rendei!\ ous for 
members of the same Dome, such as a barber’s sho]) in the 
neighljourhood of the market-jilace. The city of Athens was 
the scat of government and of the jirincipal worships, the 
point of union of all the citizens : the Piraeus was the centre 
of trade with foreign parts, the home of the merchants, the 
metoeci and foreigners ; Elcusis was a religious centre, where 
well-to-do Athenians had houses of their own. Finally, thei-e 
were .small fortified outposts in Attica, in which the }’oung 
men performed their military service. They were the scene 
of an active garrison life, of which the young soldiers were 
the most conspicuous element. 

Although as regards many aspects of civilized life other 
Greek cities, even in the East, possessed great importance in 
those days — such as Byzantium for trade, Ephesus for jiaiuting 
and sculpture, Teos for dramatic art, Halicarnassus, llhodes 
and Cos for art, trade and eloiiueucc generally — although the 
stream cif culture, v'hich seemed to flow rather from east 
to west in the fifth century, now ebbed oa.stAvards again ; 
yet .Vthoiis still remains the civil, military and intellectual 
capital and the true strength of Greece, and is generally 
recognized as the intellcctu.d centre of the Greek world. At 
thi.s point, hou'ever, the Athenian republic is confronted by a 
state of an entirely different ehai'acter, by one of the king- 
doms of the north. 


MOTES 

1. For the internal ilcvelopmeiit of Athens and the state of 
p.U'tie.s from .37!J-3<J1 rf. the first volume of Schaefei Deiiio-lheiies, 
itnd ed. Lei[)/. 18S(,5, also Belocli’s .\ttische Itditik. Leip/. IssL — 
Attic statesmen of this ami tlic jai-cediiig aye Imrled from jsAser 
and executed (I ((iiofe IJelocli for Uie .s:il;e of lirevity) : 3SS, 
Ergocles, a friend of Tlira.sybu]u.s, l!cl. l.iM - then tin men men- 
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tioned in diapter iv., note 8 ; 379, the fjeiieial:; who went to 
Eoeotia on their own account, E. 138 ; 373, AntimacluiP, the 
friend of Timotlieus, B. 145 ; 308, Tinmgoras, envoy to Susi, B. 
153 ; 362, Callisthenes, B. 159. — Aristophon was impeached seventy- 
five times and never condemned, Cephalus was never accused of 
irapavd;x(uv, Aesch. Ctcs. 194. In the year 359 there were prose- 
cutions about the proceedings in Thrace, Sch. D, 1, 100. — For the 
Oropian prosecution and the raids of Alexander of Pherae cf. 
Curtiua, 3®, 779. — For Aristophon see Dem. Cor. 162 ; Aesch. 
Ctes. 139 ; cf. Schaefer, Dem. 1, 138 seq. 

2. Bribery of the Heliasts (ScKaftir) is said to have been intro- 
duced by Anytus, Plut. Cor. 14. Cf. Wachsmnth, Die Stadt 
Athen, 2, 374. The venality of the Athenians is placed in its 
true light by L. Schmidt, Die Ethik der alten Grieelien, 2, 240 
seq. — aTTicTTin, i.e, suspicion, is recommended to the Athenians as 
a useful quality by Demosthenes, Phil. 2, 24, ami Aristoi r. 111. 
They had a tendency in that direction without this. — It is not 
detnocracy in itself which is tite cause <4 the many im-fovtuiies of 
Athens, but the kind of democracy wliich the Athenian ]i('ii]rle 
wanted and maintained, the ‘ unmittelhare ’ democracy, as Schatlle 
(Encyklopiulie der Staatslehre, p. 310) calls it, i.r. a ilcinoaacy 
with no government apart from the people, and in wliieh the people 
decides every detail as far as po.ssihle. Hence it could never di’Velnp 
into what the English call party government, that is a government 
with each party alternately in power, a system wliii'h pre-eiils this 
advantage, that each party can succos.-ively satisfy the various re- 
(juirenieiits of the State, a.s is the custom in Engdand In Alliens 
there never wa.s such a thing a.s a united coherent party vespousible 
for government measures, hut only one individual. The con- 
sequence i.s that in Athens the individual is confronteil by the 
unorganized state, and the result of this is that when there is no 
commamling' personality who jio.ssessc.s the confidence of the people 
for a considerable ]>eriod of time, like Pericles or Demosthenes, 
decisions are apt lo ju-oceed from the impulse of the moment, as 
i.s shown I'V the concluding jieriod of the Peloponnesian War. I 
emphasize this fact because it is generally ignored or not grasjied 
with ]irecision in Germany. Thu.s Westerraann-Kosenberg’, coiii- 
nieuting on nenii,.stli. I, 244, say that the examples of Olyntlius, 
etc. ought to have induced the Atlienians “ to finally exclude this 
party from the government.'' A government in the sense of a 
parliamentary ministry, which could have been turned out of 
office, did not exist in Athens. Government was carried on by 
jisqihi^nivifa ; any citizen who was not aTijin'i could propose a 
I'Scphiiina. Xo one could he “ excluded " from this government 
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by tile people. AVe.steniiiiTiii-Iioseuliero make tlii.s comment in 
connoi'lioii with tlie Third Philijipic, which wa.s ileliveied in 341. 
At that time Demostlieiies had loiijl had the ear of the peo]jle. 
He could hriiig fiuavard projiuKahs and convince the people. For 
the way in wliieh the whole ]iei)]ile atteiidcil to every detail of the 
admini.-it ration, aee the interc'ting eoinnieiitary hy Foucai't on a 
“ IJeVret alheiiien de Fall 3.12 tronve a Flemis ” reoanliiio the mode 
of coii'-ultino oracles, in the Bnll. de corr. hell. ISSi), ji. 4.33 seq. 
It must, however, he pointed out that there was much at Athens 
to Ic.-sen the drawl«ck.s of deci.sions taken on the impulse of the 
moment. The re.spcct for the vojiot especially tended in this direa’- 
fion. But as these ivqnlated domc.stic alfairs only, foreiqn jioliev 
w.is more at the mercy of popular caprice, and hence the defects of 
tile .system are nio.st con.sjiicnous in this doj.aifment. 

3. The cliiinoe from the tiierarchy to llie Synunoiiae seems really 
to have done harm, for the rea.son.s given in the te.vl, and the defects 
were not removed even hy the reforms of Domosthene.s ; the Sym- 
moriao are intioduced in 3u7-C, at the heginnino of the Social tVar, 
and the Athenians are defeated at sea ; Demosthenes reformed the 
Symmoriae probably about 340-330 (Gilbeit, 1, 354), and tlie large 
Athenian fleet lets Philiji’s few shijis .sliji through the Helle.sjiont, 
Schaefer (Dom. 2, 375) calls this “ inconiprchonsiMo ” ; it seems to 
mo intelligible enough if we eon.sider that the trierardis were the 
representatives of a nuniher of joint-stock companies, whose pi in- 
cipal nn.viety un.s not to lo.-e tlmir capital — It would seem that 
Athenian.s who jio.-..sesstd le.ss than 2'i niiiiae ]>aid no eiVi/iopd. 

4. Tlio chief fiii.rneo oJiii-ial i\as appointed in 378-7, according 

to PVdhier, Zur GescliicUte des attlscheii Fman7Weseiis, Wiener 
Alad. 187b. He is .styled hy 2 i.-eudo-PIut. Vit. X. oral, in a jisc- 
jihi.-ma of Stratocle.s nys KOiriys irpocroSuv, in imscrijitioms 

<1 eirl Tij owiKi'jrrei.. To what extent views difl'ev ns to the date of 
the institution of this oltice, see Bnsolt in T. Muller, 4, ICO. 

5. For Samo.s, .see Uioil. 14, 07 ; Xen. 4, 8, 23 ; Gilh. 2, 151 ; 
Ciu’tuis, G. G. 3, 779, 780. C. C'nrtius lias treated thi.s suhject 
sjreeially in the 2nd Progr. Wesel 1873 and Lubeck 1877. — In 353 
Sestos becomes a clerucliy, cruelty of the Atlieiiians, Diod. 16, 34 ; cf. 
Schaefer, Dem. 1, 164, and 444. That Lemnos and Imhros became 
Athenian even earlier than is generally snjqio.sed, is noted hy K. 
Meyei', Die Pelasgcr in Attika uml auf Lenino«, Pbilol. 48, 3. For 
the relations of Athens with Thr.iue see the treatise by lli eck 
quoted above in the notes to ehapder vii. 

(>. For the beliai iour of the i-apbiins of niercemiiies ef. Deiiin- 
sllieiies agaiu-t .\vi.-toeiates. They aliv.iys a.iiitid to coiiiinaiul '.\r. 
139): Atlieii^ ofleii kept ihem for the -ole jutipo.-e of lending 
\iir III O 
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them out ajiain ; tliis at any rate was indirectly useful to Athens 
(Ar. 104). Thiacian potentates at war uith one another employed 
Atlienian leadens of niercenaries ; Chares took .servire with satiaps ; 
V. infra ehaji. xv. According to L)em. 01. 2, 28 the Athenian 
generals liked serving in Asia better than in Europe, the rea.son 
being that the booty cajitnred by an Athenian leader of mer- 
cenaries in Europe could be claimed by Athen.s, while in Asia, 
according to the provisions of the King’s Peace, Athens could claim 
nothing ; consequently the generals in Asia had perfect liberty to 
plunder on their own account. Cf. Dem. Cherr. 24 seq. This 
state of things should not be forgotten in forming an estimate of 
Alexander the Great. So long as Asia Minor remained Persian, 
every man’s hand in that country was against his neighbour ; Alex- 
ander was the first to introduce law and order into that country. 
For the state of feeling among the allies when d-rdiTToAot were sent 
out, see Pint. Phoo. 1 1. — Captains of mercenaries and intriguers 
like Philiscus were honoured by tlie bestowal of Athenian citizen- 
ship, Dem. Ar. 142. — As regards the composition of the armies 
Demosthenes comes to a very sensible conclusion ; he demands 
(Pliil. 1, 4) that a fourth of the Thracian army should consist of 
citizens. But ho ha.s very strange views as to the duties which 
tliese citizen.s are to perform there. According to Phil. 1, 25 they 
< are to be errdjrTut twv a-TpaTtjyov/ih'mv, i.e. watch the actions of their 
I generals. This would have brought about a peculiar state of things ; 
it is clear that Demosthenes had no notion of military matters. In 
01. 3, 30 he says that in former time.s, when the citizens took 
part in campaigns themselves, they were masters of the iroXirtvo- 
pevoiv, of the statesmen, but that now the case was reversed ; a 
similar statement is made in Aristocr. 209. — Statues in the markel- 
j place and on the Acrojiolis ; IVaclismuth, Die Stadt Athen, 2, 308 
I and 1, 5S4. 

7. Curtins refers to the luxury of Athens in vol. 3, 4.59, 781. 
But he only cites what I have (juoted in the text and tliis seems 
to me not .sutlk'icnt to justify a charge of luxury. My belief is 
that the contrary, viz. the comj)arativc simplicity of life at that 
time, i.s susceptible (jf jiroof. Luxury may have been indulged in 
by large landed projuietors or by wealthy mercliant.s, and it must 
have been welcome in Athen.s. But, a.s Boeckh, Haiissoullier (La 
xie municipale en Attique, Paris 1884, p. C7) and others (see also 
vol. ii. of this work, p. 388) atlmit, there were few large properties 
left in Attica in the fourth century ; the one mentioned by Demo- 
sthenes (42, 5) as forty stades in circumference is an isolated instance. 
Trade was active enough, but not so important a.s in the fifth cen- 
tury. Demosthenes (Aristocr. 208) indulges in general exaggerated 
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phrases, hx\i gives no facts ; cf. Waclismutli, Die Stadt Athen, 1,606. 
It is a fact, however, that the great artists of tlie fourth century, 
painters as well as sculptors, found more employment abroad than 
in Athens ; what form did tlie luxury assume tlien ? It is a fact, 
too, tliat accordiiiLf to TJienpompus (fr. 1 J 7, Cha])rias avoided 

Athens rhd rijv d(reXy€iav k<u Sid -np' TroXvreXeLav nji’ avTov ryv 
7r€fH Tov jS'uiv. The otlier great generals Indiaved in a similar 
way. Tliis was why Chabrias liked to live in Egypt, Iphicrates in 
Thrace, Conou in Cyju’us, Tiinotheus in Lesbos, L'liares at Sigeum. 
The inference is tluat a disjday of luxury was not to the taste of the 
AtJicnians. And the testimony is of importance because it comes 
from TIieoj'JomjDUs, an opponent of the democracy, who liked abusing 
it in every way ; cf. chap. xv. note 6. Less luxury prevailed 
at Athens in the fourth century than in other large cities of 
Greece. It was intellect which impressed the Athenians, not 
wealth. 

8. Alleged degeneracy of the Athenians. According to Curtiiia 
in the fifth as well as the fourth century, about 430 and 360 B.a, 
a deterioration set in, the syin 2 >toms of which were even identical, 
as the following comparison shows : — 


Fifth century, Curtins, vol. ii. 

j). 42S : “Decay,” “idle and fri- 
volous city-life.” 

p. 426 : “within a short space ot 
time the citizens of 
Athens bd'ame a dis- 
orderly mob.” 

p. 427: “ tln> ri>iiigg<uieratioinvho 
had cea>t’<l to fre« 2 nent 
the palaestra.” 


p. 431 : “cowardly demagogues,” 
“feuds between orators 
and generals.” 

p. 426 : “ iiarticipation in jmhlic 
all'aivs beeaine all the 
more a pastime of the 
unoccii]»ied crowd.” 

J7. 592 : “many citir.-n.s of high 
culture helil aloof from 
the ashiunblie.s.” Hy- 
j)erhohi.s an<l men of his 
stamp wt'ie destitute of 
a “liberal education.” 


Fourth centurj’, Curtiu.", vol. iil 
p. 459 : “moral decay.” 

!>. 459: “want of dignity” in the 
citizens. 


p. 45S : “ the disappearance of the 
old manners and ens- 
t<mis was aecomjfanied 
hy a markf‘<l disuse of 
gymnastic training.” 
p. 461 : “the generals . . . ex- 
jiosed to hostility.” 

p. 459 : “ the assemblies were re- 
sorted to for ])astini 0 
and amusement.” 

p. 459: “only men destitute of a 
higher culture and of a 
liiier.il education led by 
jKJiuilar orators.” 


About the years 430 and 360, therefore, perfectly similar sign.s of 
moral decay make their a]'])t*arance. This could only be jiossible 
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if a ”i'eat luoial revival lia<l taken plave in the iiifi i val. In llie 
intervening [lerioil the young men must have onee more IVequeiitesl 
the palaestra, orators and generals must have lived in sweet har- 
mony, and men of liheral eelucatioii led the people. AVlieu did 
this lake place! We are not told. But in that case the descrip- 
tion in vol. iii, pp. 4.'>8-4Cl is pointless, and the second period of 
deterioiation about the year 360 is a liction. Curtins, however, 
ipiote-s other facts from the fifth and fourth centuries which justify 
us in drawing conclusions widely different from his. In the fifth 
century he praises the “ moral soundness ” of the heart of the com- 
munity when the Four Hundred were overthrown, in the 3 'ear 411 
(;2, 734) ; in the fourth century he commends the attitude of the 
pimple after the hattle of Chaeronea, which recalls the period' of 
the battles of Marathon and Salamis (3, 701). But to whom did 
the city owe the glory of having behaved so well in such dilliiadt 
positions ? In the year 338 to the democracy, and in the year 411 
to the hitterest opponents of the ‘liberally’ cducateil oligarchs. 
Tile only certainty in this section of Athenian history would tlicrefore 
be that whenever a distinctly perceptible elevation of moral lone 
appears, it is due to the democrats. The revolt of tlie Athenians 
against tlie Tliirtj- (vol. ii. pp. .'533, 534) proves the same thing, 
and what is still more remarkable, the hi.story of the third century 
as well. Dioj-sen (Ilellenisinu.s, 3, 228 seip) cannot .sullicioutlj' 
praise the moral condition of Athens in tlie Clireniouidean B'ar 
(26G-263). The peopdconce more display a spirit worthy of Mara- 
thon. And, according to Droy.sen, it i.s just the ‘ masses ’ who 
behave so well. If therefore it is established that in the serious 
crises through which Athens liad to pass in 411, 403, 338 and 2()r> 
it was the democracy which appeared to the greatest advantage 
(the most striking proof of a servile frame of mind, the 360 statues 
of Demotrius of Phalcrnm, was furnislied by tlie citizens of tbe 
years 317-307 consisting exclusively of well-to-do men), are we not 
bound to admit tliat in those centuries in which man}' writers, on 
the .strength of general jdirases of the orators, jironounce the 
Athenian jicople to be in a state of moral decline, it really main- 
tained a high standard of moral capacity ? How deceiitive the 
ajiplicatiou of suppioseil .signs of iletcrioration is appears from the 
two following examples : (l) Curtins (3, 459) adduces as a proof 
of the degeneracy of the Athenians of the fourth century that the 
orators appear before the peojde “actually witli bared 'boulder.” 
This seems a serious matter. But who did it 1 Kot Aeschines, 
nor Pbooion, nor the partisans of ilacedonia, but Hemnsthenes and 
bis friend, the di.'Solute Timareliii' (Scb. 1). 2, 33, 5), ami Hemostlienes 
even ridicules tbo'i; who demand that tbe orator .'hall not bare bi.s 
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shiRilder [-(pi TrupaTrp. ; (-2) Curtius says (3, 4GT) ; TTvatifs 
are now made “ witbimt tlie intention of keejiino tlieni.” Bad 
enouj^di, no dould, but tlie same thing was done li}' no less a ]icrson 
than Demosthenes in tlio case of the Peace of Philocrales (Sell. D. 
2 , 303). Consequently if these two criteria were of iinpo! tance, 
they would prove that it was not the Athenian people who were 
demoralized, lint the anti-AIacerlonian party. But even that nouid 
be an over-ha.-ti’ coiicln.sion. The 2n'actice of concluding a iieace, 
with the intention of breaking it again at the lii-'t ojipo! tuuity, 
has jii'evailed in all ages, and the attitmle of Deniostlieiies in his 
sjieeche.s only shows tliat he c.xcelled anil wished to c.veel Ae.sidiine.s 
in the art of {’TniKpuris. Bnt even in more iiuiiortant matters the 
Athenians at all jieriods of their history behaved in sm h a way as 
to justly incur a similar censure. Exanijilc-s of attacks of orators 
on generals occur in the case of Xantliiiipus’ oi'positiou to Miltiades 
and that of Lyourgus to Lysicles, and yet Lycurgus is counted a re- 
jiresentativo of tlie old school. Lycurgus’ denunciation of thi.s general 
in Diod. 1(5, 88 is not so much a proof of the latter’s treachery as a 
commoiqilace rhetorical contrast between the general who is still 
alive anel the citizens who have fallen under Ids leadership. It is 
just the sort of thing that a man wouhl have to say, without adduc- 
ing any facts, to hound on the jiciqile. — In the preceding pas.sage I 
believe I have proved two points ; (1) that the .sipqiosod degeneracy 
both in the fifth and fourth ceiiturie.s is iniiioSsible. Deviation 
from the old paths of course occurred in Atliens as everywlicre else, 
but it came about gradually. Sopliistry and rhetoric promoted it. 
(2) In Athens democracy is not an element of decay, hut on the 
contrary a factor iii the moral preservation of the city. Aloral 
decline ai'liears more in the conduct of individual leaders of the 
jieojile than in that of the jieo[ile as a whole. It is a mistake to 
suppose, as is .sometimes done (by Pauchenstein on Isocrate.s, ji. 20, 
Weidmann and Curtiu.s, G. G. 3'’, C74, OTh), that Demosthenes 
‘ ennobled ’ the Athenian jieople for a brief space ; his own prin- 
ciidcs were, as we shall see, not always of a lofty kind. It is of 
some u.se to point out the true character of the Athenian pcojde in 
an age in which learned circles e.vliihit a marked .aver.sion to demo- 
cracy in general ; cf. for insbance liistor. Zeitschrift, 18K9, }i. 470, 
and liy way of contract the rcm.arks of Scliniidt, Ethik d. (Iriccheii, 

2, 250 seq. — Tlie defeat of Athens hv 1‘hiliji wa.s not due to the 
moral condition of the Athenian ]>co]dc. 

!). llaus.soullier’.s hook, quoted in note 7, i.s a very valii.ihle con- 
trihiition to onr knowledge of Athenian manner^ and institutions. 
Gf. also I'niicart, Le.s as.sociations religl'n-es chc/, les Giccs, Par. 
1873 ; Luders, Die dionybisclien Kuustler, Bell. 1873. The earliest 
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appearance of tlie artists of Dionysus secnis, accoriliiig to Toiplfcr 
(Att. Genealogie, Her]. 1889, p. 1^3), to lie lueiitiomil liy Atli. 
9, 407 ; KftH’ 01/ )^p(n'Oi' OaXairiroKpartn'i’Te^ ^AfJtjvnun. aiu^yov 
CIS «(TTi’ T/'ts I’rjdLMTiKOi i5iKas. — Foc the strictly orgaui/ed scliool.s 
of philosophy .see von 'Wilamowitz, Aiitigunos von Kary.stos, p. 2G3 
seq., and the article Ileros in Roscher’s Lexikoii, 2.'i34 seq. — For 
Athenian education .see R. Girard, L’education atlienienue an 5 
et au 4 siecle av. J.-Clir. Par. 1889. Life in the Piraeus and in 
Athens is described by Wachsmuth, die Stadt Athen, vol. II., Leipz. 
1890. For the Metroii cf. the same work, pp. 158 and 327. The 
city ‘ p.i7jT7]p’ is an unwelcome importation from Plirygia. — Tlie 
Athenian democratic constitution proves itself a .sound one l>y the 
fact that it was able to admiiiLster the finance.s of its small associa- 
tion.s with integrity. We do not hear in Athcn.s of tlie ini-use of 
municipal fund.s for private purposes which has lately come to light 
in the states of southern Europe, where the moral corrujition 
engendered by centuries of desjiotism lia.s debased juiblic spirit as 
well. In contrast to this state of things modern Greece .seems 
to be a worthy follower of ancient Atheu-s, especially in the XecTovp- 
yCai of its well-to-do citizens. 


Between the Athens of the fifth and fourth centuries there i.s a 
difference which is remarkable enough hut wliich generally escape.? 
notice. In the fiftli century we find a struggle between oligarch.? 
and the democracy, carried on by the former with violence and 
intimidation ; we need only recall the murder of Ephialtos and of 
Hyperbolus, the Hetairiae, the Four Ilundrci], and the Thirty. It 
is a sort of aristocratic mobocracy, which the people counteract mainly 
by leg.il mothod.s, in a few in.stances also by brute force. In 
the fourth century violence has disappeared. The democracy is 
thoroughly disciplined ; it commits no excesses ; riot.s never occur ; 
the people remain collected, cool and dignified in the most difficult 
situations ; there is no trace of mob-rule. The peojde act witli 
great severity, but only again.st resjionsible leaders. So far it is 
an ideal .state of things. But then comes tlie dark side of tlie 
picture. Everything i.s decided by the courts, and thi.s is good in 
itself. But horv du things ncca.sionally' go on in the courts ? The 
Heliasts, who liave to apply the laws only in accordance with their 
own conscience, and who liave no notion of juri.sprudence, are often 
hanihoozled by the different jiarties with the aid of .sophi-tically 
educated logographera and advocates. And this mode of doing 
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liiijiness ajijiears also in jiolitics and in the conduct of foreign affairs, 
as tlie follocving chapters will show. Demagogues, who are simul- 
taneously engaged in composing speeches for money on behalf of 
any chance person, treat foreign powcr-s as parties to a law-suit. 
The people are nursed in the delusion that they have onl}’ to give 
a decision and then pay money and provide troops to get what 
they want ; conquest liy .stratagem, as in the case of Amphipolis, is 
the favourite mode of action. The rival powers aia^ paintoil as 
black a.s criminals in the dock, and yet the Athenians are just as 
grasping in foreign affairs as their opponents. hhetoric and 
sophistry are far too powerful. But we must rememher that the 
fifth century was the age of poetry, and the fourth that of prose ; 
this was boun<l to show itself in other departments besides that of 
literature. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE MACEDONIANS 

The most comiilete contrast to tlie Athenians iviihiii tiio con- 
fines of the Greek world is jwesentod liy the Macedonians.' 
Wo count them as Grcek.s in the wider sense of the word ; 
tlieir language cannot have <litrt'rod much from the dialects of 
Greece, and there is not the slightest reason for assuming that 
their customs were more unlike tho.se of the regular Greeks 
than those of the Epirotes or Cretans for instance. But as 
regards their civilization they represent the extreme end of 
a chain, the first link of which is Athens. Athens devcli)pod 
certain genuine Greek peculiarities in a marked manner, cs- 
peci.ally individualism in all departments, from the highest to 
the lowest, and city organization. In Macedonia, on the other 
hand, a peasant iiopul.ation is the prevailing element, and the 
result is that the monarchy .and the nobility have a prej>nnder- 
anco of j)0wer. It has been .said that the Macedoni.ans are 
Greeks who have not got beyond the Homeric standj)oint, and 
there is a great deal of truth in the remark. With Homer, as 
in Macedonia, personal authority predominates, and there is 
no such thing as written l.-iw.s. Alexander’s preference for 
Homer had a deeper root than mere literary t.asto ; he felt 
himself at home in the Homeric world, which seemed lost in 
the haze of a distant past to a Hemo.sthenc.s. AVe will begin 
bj- taking .a rapid glance at the peculiarities of tiio Macedonian 
country and people. 
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TliesMily is liounilcd on thu north by ;i country of jirccisely 
similar formation. It is divided from Illyria by the continua- 
tion of Mount I’indus. Just as Illyria is in many respects a 
northerly repetition of Epirus, so Macedonia is a simihu- 
counterpai't of Thes.s,a]y. Epirus and Illvria are a siicce.ssiim 
of river valley.s, each of wliicli has a sepaiate connection with 
the .sea. Thessaly and Macedonia are botli j;reat basins formed 
liy connected rivers which have only one c.vit to the sea. Tlie 
oidy difference is that Macedonia is larger than Thc.ssal}' and 
that it contains two largo rivers and one small one which form 
the basin, and which flow into the sea .separately, though close 
to each other. They arc the Ilaliacmon in the south, the A.xiu.s 
in the north, and the smaller Ludias between them. The 
mouths of the two former are not nine miles apart ; the whole 
therefore forni.s, as it were, the delta of a single and larger 
river. The Axius also has an important tributfiry, the Erigon. 
East of the Axius watersiied runs a chain of mountains whicli 
terminate in the promontories of Chalcidice; further east comes 
the iStrynion, and lastly the Pangaeum range, opjiositc which 
lies the i.sland of Tha.sos. From C'lialcidice onwards wo are in 
Thrace projicr. But the west coast of Chalcidice on the one 
side and the east coast of Thc.s.saly on the other form the 
shores of the Thermaic Gulf, in the haekground of which 
Macedonia begin.s. Opposite the Thermaic Gulf are the islands 
of Sciathus, Pcparcthu.s, Icos and other smaller onc.s, which to 
a certain extent close the entrance of this bay. The actual 
coast of ^Macedonia is not a long one; it extends from Thorma 
on the east to the foot of Mount Olympus on the west. It is 
true that the citiecs on it arc not originally Macedonian; at all 
events we know of them only as Greek scttlonicnt.s. Onl}’ 
the inrerior i.s wliolly Macedonian in caily fiistorieal times, 
which of cuur.so is ipiite comp.atilde « ith the coa.st having been 
also .Macedonian in remote antiijuity. Tlie interior is moi e open 
to the sea than Thc.s.saly is throngli the narrow vale of Tenijic, 
and we may therefore say tliat it was cu.^icr for Alacedonia to 
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take part in the events of the great world than for its sonthcru 
neighbour. The power which held the interior as well as the 
coast land of the throe rivers, w’as more tempted to engage iri 
maritime pursuits than the Thessalians, who really possesseil 
good harbours only on the Pagasaean Gulf. The Bottiaeans, 
who were said to be of Cretan origin, lived near the sea ; 
farther in the interior, in the upper valley of the Haliacmon, 
were the Elimiotae ; the mountain region between the Haliac- 
mon and the Erigon was occupied by the Eordaeans ; the Lyn- 
cestae dwelt on the Erigon ; between the Erigon and upper 
Axius were the Pelagonians, on the upper Axius the Paeonians, 
and lastly on the border-land between Upper Macedonia and 
Illyria as far as the Haliacmon the Orestae. Such were the 
tribes which were known under the general name of Mace- 
donians. 

They were not originally a united state. ^ In the various 
cantons chiefs bore sway, some of whom, however, possessed 
considerable po\ver. To this category belonged the rulers of 
the Lyncestae, who boasted of their descent from Corinthian 
Heraclidae. Of still greater prestige were the Argeadae, who 
probably ruled at first over the Orestae, and who pretended 
to be Argive Heraclidae, evidently for the sake of the name, 
and on that account styled themselves Temenidac. The name 
of the first immigrant of this family was said to have been 
Carano.s, which probably means chieftain. This is the family 
which in time acquired supremacy over the whole of Mace- 
donia. It founded a capital in Edessa or Aogae on the upper 
Ludias, not far from the sea, on which the Macedonian princes 
henceforth looked down. The first Argead who was famous 
was Perdiccas, after 700 B.C. These kings had not only to 
contend against the .separatist tendencies of the various dis- 
tricts, but also against the attacks of foreigners, especially of 
the Illyrians. Under Amyntas, the fifth successor of Per- 
diccas, the Persians tried to subdue Macedonia. On that 
occasion his son Alexander managed to beat them off. Sub- 
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sequontly, liowever, in 480, when the I’ersiaus overran the 
eauntry, this same Alexander, who had now liccome king, 
joined tliem, but at tlie same time was alile to impress tlie 
Greeks with the idea that he W'as really on their side. Ho 
gav'e proof of this also by his love of Greek culture. And 
Greek civilization was by no means something intrinsically 
foreign to the Macedonians. The latter, who evidently formed 
a connecting link between the Phrygians and Thracians on the 
one side ami the Epirotes and The.ssalians on the other, used 
coins with Greek inscriptions as early as the sixth century. 
Alexander took part in the Greek national festivals and was 
considered personally as a Greek. He removed his residence 
to Pydna, where he was close to Thessaly. As the Mace- 
donian rulers thus drew closer and closer to Greece in every 
way, conflicts with the latter could not fail to ensue. They 
began under Alexander’s successors, the most important of 
whom was the Perdiccas whom we have met with in the 
history of the Peloponnesian War. Ho ajipears to have 
reigned from 455 to 413. Perdiccas was an exti’cmely cunning 
and unscrupulous monarch, whose sole idea was to secure and 
extend his power, and who was alternately on good and had 
terms with the Athenians, just as his interests seemed to 
demand. His successor was Archelau.s, who cut his way to 
the throne by several assassinations, as was the general custom 
in princely families — the only difference being that he did 
more in this respect than many others, as he put to death an 
uncle, a cousin, and a half-brother, the last of whom ought 
really to have succeeded to the throne. He then ruled with 
skill and enei'gy, and in accordance with Greek civilization. 
He built cities, made roads, organized his army, and became 
especially famous in Greece by attracting poets and artists to 
his court, like I’olycratcs, Hicro of tSyracu.se, the Pisistratidae 
and other potentates. Agathon, the epic jioet Ghocrilus, 
Timotheus the musician and the painter Zeuxis visited his 
court; Euripides died there. His capital ivas I’ella below 
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Ae^ac, Imt ho alsu (.-Diibli'iictuil a toi'titioJ place of his own, 
Uion, at the foot of Mount C)lyiii[)us. He reigned till 3'J'J, 
w'lieu ho was murdered. After his death there were once 
more violent (quarrels for the throne. His next successor was 
his son Orestes, under the guardianship of a certain Aeroj>us, 
who was probably a prince of the Lyncestae, a member of a 
family which was often hostile to the Argcadae. Acropus 
murdered the king and reigned himself. He died in 392, and 
after a period of internal disturbances, which is extremely 
obscure to us, was succeeded by Am 3 uitas, who appears to 
have l)een a great-grandson of King Alexander, so that with 
him the genuine Tcmenidaean dynasty seems to have once 
more come to the throne. But now began a w'orse period of 
troubles than ever. Illyrian invasions compelled Amj-ntas to 
take flight, and a certain Argaeus, of whoso descent wo know 
nothing, became king. But two \’cars afterwards Amyntas 
returned from The.ssaly and again resumed the government. 
He married Eur^’dice, the daughter of the prince of Elimia. 
He was in alliance with states who happened to he powerful 
just then, for a time with Sparta, and subsequently with Jason 
of Pherae. Soon after 370 ho died leaving three sons, 
Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip. Alexander succeeded him 
in the government, but his brother-in-law Ptolemacus, who 
was in league with Euiydice, revolted against him. Thebes 
intervened and I’elopidas brought about a treaty, ly which 
Ptolemacus received the city of Alorus, but acknowledged 
Ale.xander as king. )Soon afterwards, however, Alexander 
was murdei'ctl and Eurj’dice married Ptolemacus, who now 
reigned as guardian of Perdiccas (368-365). He was attacked 
by a certain Pausanias. Eurydice took refuge with Iphierates, 
who happened to bo in the neighbourhood, whereupon others 
appealed to Pelopidas, who once more eSectod a treaty ■which 
lasted no longer than the previous one. Among the hostages 
given liy Ptolemacus to the Theban.s on this occasion was 
probabl}' Philij), the j’oungcst brother of the king, who soon 
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liecamo so famous, and wlio spent some time in Tlicl)es. In 
305 I’erdiccas munlered I’tolemaeus and reigned alone. He 
made war on Olyntlins in conjunction with the Atlienians 
under Timotheus. Eut at tliis point the Illyrians invaded the 
country and slew the king and 4000 Macedonians. In this 
way the youngest prince, Philip, hcc.aine king (359).'' It i.s true 
that I’erdiecas’ son, Amj-ntas, ought really to have taken over 
the government, hut Pliilip w.as powerful, and his rival still a 
child, and in families of this kind tlicy were never so very 
particular about such matters. It was a great deal that 
Phili]) did not put his nephew to death. The omission was 
corrected by his son Alo.xandcr after his acccs.sion to the 
throne. Henceforth Philip is the central figure in (Ireek 
history. 

The Macedonians were a vigorous peasant race, keen 
soldier.s <and hunters. A man who had not killed his boar 
could not take a seat at a banquet with the men ; those who 
had never .slain an enemy wore a cord round their waist. 
They respected their kings, but sometimes preferred to follow 
the princes of the various tribes. The nobility enjoyed great 
prestige ; many nobles joined the king's suite as friends 
(hetairoi), so as to be first in sharing danger and booty in his 
campaign.s. This reminds us of the owiAdH.s of the (lermani. 
Their manners and customs were rude. The kings often had 
several wives ; .some of the latter came from still more nn- 
ci\ ilizcd neighbouring peoples and brought their manners and 
customs into Macedonia. Their barbarousness was increased 
by Bacchic ceremonies and mysteries, some of which may ha\ e 
come from Thrace. Drinking was universally pre^'alent. 
There is a certain resemblance between the Macedonians and 
the Germani at the time of the migration of races : great 
valour, rude customs, and love of driiddng arc found in both. 
Such was the people which conrpiered the (Ireek.s, although 
under the leadcr.shi|i of king.s who were tlami'clves rocogni/ed 
as Greeks.-' The conllict originateil in a struggle for siijire- 
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niacy on the coast of Macedonia and Thrace ; thence it pene 
trated into Greece. 


NOTES 

1. For Macedonia, see O. Ahel, Makedonien vor Kdnig Plulijjp, 
Leipz. 1847 ; A. Schaefer, Deiuostheiies und seine Zeit, vol. 2, 
chap. i. ; Cartius, Gr. G. S'"’, chap. vii. with copious notes ; Pauly, 
R. E., Macedonia. 

2. An important passage on the early history of the Mace- 
donian dynasty is Thuc. 2, 99. Two different versions, the Per- 
diccas legend and the Caranos legend, Curtius, 1.1. 773. Kdparos 
in Asia Minor, Xen. Hell. 1, 4, 3. 

3. The war in Thrace against Olynthus carried on by Macedonia 
and Athens is referred to specially by Dem. v. Aristocr, 149 seq. ; 
cf. Schaefer, Dem. 2, 13, 14. Tiinotlieus captureil Potidaea and 
Torone, Isocr. Antid. 108. Athens was unsuccessful against 
Aiuphipolis at this time, Schol. Aesch. 2, 31, Death of Perdiccas, 
Diod. 10, 2. For the early part of Philip’s career, Schaefer, Dem. 
2, 11 seq. It is not certain when he was in Tliehes, Schaefer, 
Dem. 2, 13 ; according to Just. 0, 9 and 7, 5, lie was there three 
years. 

4. That the Greeks did not consider the Macedonians as 
barbarians, although ‘Hellenes’ and ‘Macedonians’ are con- 
trasted (Isocr. Phil, 19), is proved involuntarily by Demosthenes 
in Phil. 3, 31, where he states that or8’ dySpatroSov o-rrovSatov i/r 
TTpdreftov from Macedonia, which stripped of its rhetoric means 
that Macedonia did not provide the Greeks with slaves, the reason 
of wliich, of course, was that the Macedonians were nut counted 
barbarians like the Tliracians, Phrygians, etc. 


Crete presents a great contrast to Macedonia in one respect, and 
many analogies in others ; in legend it is connected with Macedonia 
(the Bottiaeans Cretans, accoiding to Strabo, 6, 279). The contrast 
consists in their form of government : a monarchy in Macedonia, 
republics in Crete ; tlie similarity is in the low standard of civili- 
zation in both countries. In hi.-itorical times both did notliing 
for Greek culture in general until the fourth century ; Macedonia 
also did nothing in prehistoric times, hut C’rcte a good deal. The 
fame of Crete rests on its legendary period ; the only two famous 
Cretans wlio are mentioned in hi.-torical times, Tlialetas and 
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E|)iinenides, are also more legendary than historical. The Cretans 
never took part in Greek enterprkses. On the other hand, they 
were very successful in art, in historical times with their beautiful 
coins, although tliesc, as Head and (tardner agreeing with 0. Jahn 
remark, “always present a .‘■ubstiatum of harbaiism ’’ ; cf. Ciardner, 
Tyjies, IX. 1-25, pji. 160-1C7. The.se coins exhibit no allusions to 
historical events, but are of great interest as religious documents. 
They jirescnt gods and lieroes unknown from other sources, such as 
Felchanos (Zeus) ; the deities hav'e a preference for sitting upon 
trees ; the execution is partly good, partly rough. It is clear that 
the famous law of Goityn also has something very primitive about 
it, and yet it would appear, if Svoronos (in hi.s treatise on the 
Ae/Jiyres, Bull, de corr. hell. 1888) is right, to be of later date than 
the middle of the fifth century n.C. (Tete is to be compared in 
Greece with Thessali’, Acarnania, Aetolia, and Arcadia, all agri- 
cultural and warlike countries with a comparatively low standard 
of civilization, while it is a notable fact that both Thessaly and 
Arcadia, like Crete, set a high value on beautiful coins. 



CHAPTER XV 

mil, IP OF MACEDOM — ATHENS AT WAR WITH HER ALLIES 
(359-35;;) 

The now king of Maceilonia did not at first scorn destined to 
become more powerful than any of his predecessors. He h.ad 
to use all his mental ability not to succumb, as so many of 
them had done, so great were the difllcultio.s which he 
encountered. On his acce.ssion to the throne in 359 he was 
threatened from abroad by the Illyrian.s, the I’aoonians and 
the Thracians ; in his own country he had a rival in the 
above-mentioned Argacus, who was supported by the Athenians. 
But Philip’s brilliant natural talents had been developed in 
the school of adversity and by his residence in Thebes, where 
he had become familiar with Greek ways and with their 
splendid military institutions. He at once increased the 
efficiency of the army by reforms in its organization, especially 
by the creation of the famous Macedonian j)halanx, the weight 
of which was due to the compact massing of men armed with 
long lances. He then got rid of Athens for a time by abandon- 
ing Amphipolis, which was still coveted by the Athenians, 
the consequence of which was that if they wanted to obtain 
possession of the city, they had to apply not to him but to the 
citizens, who were just as little inclined to surrender their 
freedom as in former years. He next defeated the claimant 
to the throne, the Paeonians ami the Illyrians, and in doing so 
actually captured a piece of Ill^-iiaii territory. Ho now ilevoted 
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his eneT'gies to securing his kingdom in the direction of the sea 
coast. It was only by possession of this that he could escape 
the constant interference of the Greeks in the affairs of his 
own country. But here he was bound to come into conflict 
with these very Greeks, not only with the independent com- 
munities settled there, of which the Amphipolitans and 
Olynthians were the most powerful, but also with the 
Athenians, who now attached all the more importance 
to their influence on the coast of Macedonia and Thrace, 
because their Asiatic possessions were irrevocably lost to 
them.' 

In the year 350 the leading statesman in Athens was 
Aristophon, who endeavoured to maintain the old power and 
prestige of the city by means of able generals. Of these 
Timotheus was the most loyal and zealous servant of Athens ; 
others, notably Chabrias and Iphicrates, were more engaged 
on foreign service. These men had acquired such great fame 
that other powers wished to make use of them, and they 
themselves liked to serve foreign states, because they enriched 
themselves more quickly in this way and could even form 
small kingdoms of their own, like the Italian condottim in 
the Middle Ages. Chabrias was much occupied in Egypt ; 
Iphicrates at first in the service of Persia against Egypt and 
afterwards in Thrace, where King Cotys was his father-in-law. 
But Aristophon’s sjiecial favourite was Chares, a man of great 
strength and daring, who was proud of his scars and gained 
popularity with the soldiers by allowing them all possible 
license off the field of battle. Charidemus of Oreos was a man 
of similar character, who accepted service in every quarter 
which held out prospect of gain. He also was married to a 
daughter of King Cotys, and after the murder of this prince 
he helped his brother-in-law Cersobleptes to keep his kiiigilom. 
They fought together against the Athenians, and were success- 
ful as long as the latter were led by Cephisodotus. But then 
Chares was appointed general of the Athenians, and ho forced 
VOL. HI r 
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Cersobleiites to .surreiKler tlio Clicriioiic.sc, wilh the exception 
of Cui'dia, to Athens.' 

The result, however, rvas rjuitc din’orent in those parts of 
Thrace where they had to deal with Philip, in districts which 
in themselves were not nearly so important to Athens as the 
shores of the Hellespont, but to which the Athenians clung 
all the more doggedly because licre their honour was at stake. 
Philip once more attacked Aniphipolis, and he did so, it is 
said, at the request of Athens herself. The Athenians always 
claimed this city, a claim which was conceded to them by all 
those powers to whom it did not belong, but not by the 
inhabitants themselves, who had succc.ssful!y defended their 
freedom even against such able generals as Iphicratos and 
Timothou.s, As the Athenians could not obtain the city either 
by kindness or force, they' conceived the idea that Philip 
should hand it over to them. In return he was to receive the 
city of Pydna, an ally of Athens, at their hands. I’hilip had 
ostensibly agreed to this arrangement. Put it had been a 
secret agreement, the purport of which could not bo oflicially 
communicated to the Athenian people, because it would have 
been neither wise nor decent to make ])nblic that Athens, in 
order to gain possession of an important city which did mjt 
want to come under her rule, was ready to betray another 
independent city and her own ally to Philij). Consequently 
when I’hilip marched against Aniphipolis, the Amphi])olitans 
applied to Athens for help. The Athenians, however, counted 
on receiving the city at once from Philiji, and rejected the 
appeal of the Amphipolitans. Philiji now captured Aniphi- 
jiolis in .'157, but kept it for himself, and took I’ydna into the 
bargain, without waiting for the Athenians to give it to him, 
which certainly would have been extremely difficult for them. 
The Athenians became grcatly^ excited over this and renewed 
the war with Philip, in 357. Isocrates appears to have exerted 
himself to convince his fellow-citizens that there Was no valid 
reason for such a stejr, and jirobably his view was the correct 
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one. At iiny late the cause of the renewal of tlie war — 
annoyance at the failure of a treacherous design — was not 
calculated to make the Atiienian,s aj>|)ear in a favourable light. 
This was soon brought home to theni.^ 

Discontent had long jwevailcd among their allies. The 
original object of the league, protection against encroachment 
by Sparta, had long since been lost sight of. Athens ought 
therefore to have spared the feelings of her allies all the more. 
But she did not do so, and her opponents turned it to account. 
Thebes in her palmy days had intrigued with all her might 
against Athens, and now Mausolus, the ruler of Caria, who 
had removed his capital from Mylasa in the interior to Hali- 
carnassus on the coast, and who influenced not only llhodes 
and Cos but even Chios, stirred up disaffection among the 
citizens of these states. AVhen therefore Athens plunged into 
a fresh war with Philip out of disappointed ambition, the 
malcontents thought that the proper moment had come for 
declaring that they would have nothing more to do with 
Athens, and they revolted, the movement being joined by the 
important city of Byzantium besides the above-mentioned 
states (357). Athens would not let them go. She endeavoured 
to reorganize her na\'y by apjflying the Symmoriae system to 
the trierarchy, and sent fleets to the scene of action. But 
they were unsuccessful. The best Athenian generals came to 
an untimely end. First of all Chabrias met his death off 
Chios. Then a fleet commanded by Iphicrates, his son IVIencs- 
theus and by Timotheus, joined a second under Chares ; but the 
leaders of the two divisions were so disunited that Chares gave 
battle alone and was defeated, whereupon he lodged a complaint 
against his colleagues in Athens to save himself. He was now 
entrusted with the conduct of the whole war. But he accom- 
plished nothing more, let the enemy do wdiat they j)loasc(l, 
and, as no money was forthcoming from Athens, entered the 
service of the .satrap Artabazus, who had revolted from the 
king of Persia ; by this means, at all events, the general and 
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his soldiers enriched themselves, and the Athenian people 
feasted on cattle taken as booty by Chares. The Persian 
king, however, complained of Chares in Athens, and he was 
recalled. The Athenians saw that the revolted allies could 
not be subdued and concluded peace with them, in the year 
355 B.c. Thus Athens had lost her best allies by trying to 
gain more subjects. Rhodes and Byzantium had no doubt 
become so powerful that their desire to be perfectly inde- 
pendent is quite intelligible ; in the course of the fourth 
century they stood famous sieges with success. Of the other 
places mentioned Cos was in a specially thriving state, and 
even Chios remained permanently independent. The issue 
of the struggle therefore was partly due to the circumstances 
themselves. Athens still retained a small following, which 
contributed an annual sum of 45 talents. ■* 

This unfortunate war had several consequences. The first 
was the prosecution of the generals accused by Chares. 
Timotheus was condemned to pay a line of 100 talents. He 
went to Chalcis, where he soon died. Iphicrates and Menes- 
theus were acquitted. But Iphicrates’ career was also at an 
end, for he also died shortly afterwards. Athens now possessed 
only second-rate generals like Chares and Charidemus, or 
unpopular ones like Phocion. The second consequence of the 
defeat was the fall of Aristoplion, who retired from the leader- 
ship of the people. His successor was Eubulus, who, after the 
disastrous attempts of his predecessor to maintain the greatness 
of Athens by means of war, considered that his best policy 
was to husband the resources of the state, and who only 
continued the war with Philip where it was unavoidably 
necessary. The Athenians would have done better to abandon 
it altogether. It may of course be urged that peace was 
evidently concluded with the allies for the very purpose of 
being able to act with all the more energy against Philip. But 
if that was the intention, it was not carried out. The war 
with Macedonia, which lasted from 357-346, was not what a 
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war should be — an acute malady which brings a solution in 
one way or another. It was a slow fever, which seems of no 
importance and yet wastes the strength of the patient. It 
only served to make another conflict, which broke out soon 
after the first, all the more dangerous to Athon.?. If Philip 
had not ended by approaching Tliermopylao in 3IG, the war 
between him and Athens wouhl have probably dragged on still 
longer without decisive issue, but with constantly increasing 
preponderance on the side of Macedonia. Eubiilus by the 
way has in many respects not been done justice to in modern 
days. I refer to this in the notes.® 

During the Social War Philip had looked after his own 
interests well. He had fixed his attention on the cities of 
Chalcidice, now once more led by Olynthus, all of which lay 
between Pydna and Amphipolis, the places he had lately 
conquered, and he offered his friendship to the Olynthians. 
But they looked on the proposal with suspicion, and applied 
to Athens for help.® 

But the Athenians rejected this alliance as well, in 357, and 
Olynthus came to terms with Philip, who gave the Olynthians 
the town of Anthemus and even held out to them a prospect 
of obtaining Potidaea. As the Social War prevented the 
Athenians from doing anything against Philip themselves, 
they got others to take the field against him, especially the 
Thracian Cetriporis and the Paeonian Lycceius. But they 
failed to accomplish anything, while Philip displayed great 
activity. He captured Potidaea, and actually gave it to 
the Olymthians. Crenides, a place founded by the Thasians 
in the Pangaeus, the auriferous mountain region east of the 
Strymon, being hard pressed by barbarians, applied to him for 
aid ; ho took advantage of this to capture it, and made it 
into a city to which he gave the name of Philippi (35G). He 
at once set about working the gold mine.s, and soon this district 
brought him in a y'carly revenue of 1000 talents. But he did 
not stop hero. The forests of the country yielded good 
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timber; with this he built a fleet, at first it is true consist- 
ing only of cruisers, with which, however, he was able to 
injure the trade of Athens, and b}' the capture of pirates 
acquire the reputation of a preserver of the peace on the high 
seas. The Macedonian ships harassed even the coast of Attica. 
Lastly, he took Abdera and Maronea in the east, and Methone 
in the west (353), and now Chalcidice itself was the only 
one of the neighbouring maritime countries not is his 
power.^ The result of these occurrences was twofold : the 
decline of the power of Athens and the rise of that of 
Macedonia. Events had shown that an absolute democracy, 
like that of Athens, however good a guardian it might be of 
the freedom of its citizens, was no longer in a position, looking 
to the advanced state of the art of war and the difficulty 
of conducting diplomacy with skill and dignity from the 
market-place, to carry out a l igorous policy with consistency 
or successfully oppose an adroit and energetic monarch. This 
was bound to become still clearer if the internal condition of 
Greece in general deteriorated, a contingency which had 
already come to pass in the year 353, up to which we have 
followed the history of Philip. 


NOTES 

The principal authorities for the history of the years 3G0-336, 
Philip’s period, are as follows : — 

I. The connected narrative of Diodorii.s in the 16th Book, 
wliich is really devoted to Philip. But Diodorus pays more 
attention to warlike events than to the internal condition of the 
various .state.s, which was so important just then, esjjecially in the 
case of Athens, and besides he is inaccurate in many respects even 
in this book, and that too not merely in chronolooja His intro- 
duction to the history of Philip (16, 2) is useless. How can 
Philip, who was born in 3S3, have leen educated with Epami- 
nonilas, whose birth took jdace in 411 ? When we re.ad that 
Pliilip (16, 77), after raising the .siege of Byzantium, concludes 
peace, etc. with the Athenians, this incorrect .statement may, just 
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like the previous one, be due simply to the carelessness of a later 
writer, in all j)robiil)ility therefore of Dioeluius himself. On the 
other hand, the Fertee of I’liiloerates, which \va.s .so important, i.s not 
mentioned by linn at all. A.s reg.inls the chronology, 1 agree witli 
Schaefer (Denr. 2, ISO and 181) and others, tliat hat Diodorus 
relates in IG, .37-40 a.s the events trf a single year luu.st be spread 
over three years of the Olympiail, or, more I'xai tly, over twenty- 
four niontlis of these years; therr I hrdtl wrtlr Schaefer', Dent. 1, 
48(J, that the dates of the death.s of Mattsolrts rrml Artenrisia irr 
Drod. IG, .3(i, ririrst be wrorrg (ef. however Jtrdeielt, Fer.sterr nrtd 
Aegypterr in the 4tlr .lalir. Jlirrh. 1880, p. 42); hrstly, I think 
that some uccurrerrce.s are narrated twice irr dilferent year.s, coir- 
seituerrtly from ditl'erent sources, c.r/. irr chaps. ;ti, 34 , ami 30 some 
things relating to Methoire arrd Oenoac, aird tire lir.st ]iirrt of the 
Sacred War ; cf. chap. 28 with 25 arnl chap. 29 wrtlr 27. Orr tire 
other hrrnd, the conterrts of chairs. 40-51 arc very good ; the narra- 
tive it contains of events in Asia is clear aird vivid, lint this 
section too is valueless for chronology. The eveirts in rine.'tiurr are 
said to have happened in 351 and 350. But in reality they occu- 
pied a great marry more years ; in fact we do not even kituw 
whether anj thing of whitt is narrated there took place in those 
two partrcuhrr years. Diodorus had tlrese two years vacant, arnl 
therefore filled them up witir the hi.story of tlrese event.s. His 
account of the Sacred War, aird e.specially of the sieges of Ferinthus 
and Byzantirini, is valuable, becan.-e we h.ive so little reconl of them 
from other source.s. — Vohpiardsen (Unterjiichuiigen, etc , p. 1 07 ■‘•eii.) 
has discU'sed Diodoru--’ autlioritie.s, but not exhau.stively ; I would 
merely remark that his a.scriptiorr of chaps. 40-51 to Ephorus 
seems to me wanting in probability, because these chapters are not 
characterized by the usual Diodorian phraseology, which is no 
doubt derived from Ephorus frn.stead of the iwital ocs /uei' — ot^s Se 
we have here rti'U'j ij.tv — rriAs S(\ According to Betiss, Timaios 
bei Pint. Diodor rind Dionys v. Hal., Philol. 45, the history of the 
Phocian War in Diodorus is traceable to Tiniacu.s. Cf. also 
Kalleiiberg, Diodoi’s Qtrellen ini 16. Buch, N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 
Bd. 135. 

II. The orators, c.spccially Dcniosthencs. Erom them we learn 
a number of icolateil facD, above all the .date of public feeling in 
those time.s. The trustworthiness of the orator.s in regal'd to tacts 
asserted by them is on the whole not great. Thi.s a]i|ilii's nut lady 
to Ae.sehiiies, of whom it is unhesitatingly assumed ; it is eipiaily 
true of Deiiiostheiie.s. We know well enough in the ]iies,'iit 
day that statements maile by learty men in jiolilieal debates 
cannot be used as .'lullioiily foi hi.sfory as a matter ol coui'si' ; but 
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most critics refuse to apply this criterion to Demosthenes. AjuI 
yet he himself has contrived not to leave us in doubt as to his 
veracity. The most striking proof of the fact that his first 
object in making an assertion is the effect of the moment is the 
following. In Phil. 3, 15, he refers to the Thracian fortresses, 
which Philip took from the Athenian®, and adds : elpijVTji’ jitv yap 
wpLopoKti, whereas Philip had in point of fact not yet sworn to the 
peace. And this misstatement cannot be due to a momentary for- 
getfulness on the part of the speaker, for it refers to a matter 
which he had discussed in detail in the year 346. On that occa- 
sion he had accused his fellow-envoys of having enabled Philip, 
by not taking the oath from him until they got to Pella, to keeji 
the Thracian fortresses, which he had already captured without 
breaking his oath. He could not have forgotten this in 341. He 
stated the untruth, because it now suited him to paint, not the 
envoys, but Philip in as black colours as possible, the imputation 
of an act of perjury to Philip of course producing a great effect. 
If Demosthenes thus openly contradicts well -ascertained facts 
repeatedly confirmed by him.self, it cannot be asserted that a thing 
must be true because he says it. As a rule of course we cannot 
prove the inaccuracy of a statement made by him by the fact that 
he himself as.serts the contrary on another occasion ; it appears, as 
we shall see in more than one instance, in another way. Generally 
speaking, he has no scruples about contradicting himself. Thus in 
01. 1, 29 he states as a maxim of experience the contrary of what 
he parades as an admitted truth in 01. 2, 26. Weil, who entirely 
approves the aims of Demosthenes’ policy, styles the methods 
occasionally adopted by the orator as sheer lying, and is perfectly 
right in thinking that his profession of logographer prompted him 
to it (Harangues de Dem. p. x.) : “ Sheltering himself behind his 
client, for whom he composed the speech, the logographer resorted 
to all the tricks of the trade without being deterred by any feeling 
of shame ; he became only too familiar with the methods of 
colouring, arranging and disfiguring the truth as he passed through 
all the .stages which, starting from hyperbole or suppression of 
foct, insensibly lead to a direct lie. The habits contracted by the 
advocate followed the orator in his political career, and Demo- 
sthenes too (we must admit it, however much we may regret it) 
occasionally did as the others. In addressing his fellow-citizens 
he sometimes wilfully pierverted the facts, and used falsehood as 
a means of persuasion.” For a man like Demosthenes especially, 
who jiractised both professions simultaneously, who was <tv/i/3ovXos 
of the peojile and at the same time composed speeches for an 
Apollodoius anonymously and for a money payment (chap. xvii. 
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note 1), it was only too easy even in liis political speeches to fall 
into the practice of lyins, which he himself (Trtp! Trapairp. 184) 
condemns so stioni,dy. Even the staunchest supporters of Demo- 
sthenes therefore cannot hlind themselves to the fact that no 
reliance is to he idaced on his assertions. Schaefer (Dem. 2, 215) 
is not certain in regard to a serious charge brought by Demosthenes 
against Aeschines, whether there is “ any foundation of fact for 
it”; HlasS (3, 1, 185) warns historians to be on their guard 
against Demosthenes, who “does not alwaj's represent the facts 
as they are ” ; and Westermann-Rosenberg (Cor. 121) consider tlie 
invective in Demosthenes’ speeches a proof of the weakness of his 
assertions — an admission which carries us a long way. In prin- 
ciple, therefore, all writers are agreed as to Demosthenes’ veracity. 
What an amount of uncertainty is thus introduced into the history 
of that peiiod is shown by the minute discussion by modern 
scholars of the facts of a case, e.g. the details of the Peace of Philo- 
crates, where it is abundantly clear that two advocates, even when 
they are on opposite sides, can confuse an issue still more than a 
single one. — The result is that the speeches of Demosthenes and 
Aeschines (quite apart from the fact that they contain many state- 
ments the truth of which is beyond doubt) possess much the same 
value for the history of the fourth century as Aristojihanes has 
for that of the fifth ; they take us into the busy life of Athens ; 
we see what the parties were aiming at and by what means they 
endeavoured to attain their ends ; we are transported into the 
midst of the people of Athens, who honoured virtue and loved 
gossip just as much as any other people. — It might be supposed 
that the introductions and Scholia to the speeches would offer 
a rich mine of historical m.aterial. This is no doubt partly the 
case ; the Scholia to Aeschines contain much useful matter (Ed. 
of Aeschines by F. Schultz, Leipz. 1865) ; but the old commenta- 
tors have occasionally done what the Scholiasts of Aristophanes 
sometimes did, they have tried their hand at guessing, and have 
not always guessed correctly. Modern criticism has justly noted 
that three alleged facts, which come exclusively from this source 
and of which one would be of great importance, are not true, 
and are deduced only from misinterpreted pa.osages in Demo.sthenes ; 
(1) the alleged law of Eubulus, so frequenthrajuoted as di.sgraceful 
to Athens, which imposed the penalty of death for the offence of 
diverting the OewpiKov from its jiroper destination — a statenicnt 
due to a wrong interpretation of the word aTroAeirdut in Deni. Ol. 

3, 120 ; (2) the alleged concession of iiidejieiideiice to all the 
.allies ill the peace of 355 in the Sclml. Ol. 3, 28 — a nii.sconstruc- 
tion of the words eipijvrjs oiVqv ; (3) the alleged fact that Timo- 
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then.? hanged hiin.'ddf — a miitakcii cmicliisuin t'lom Dem. Tre/i! 
iTai)a—f>. 2. — Tlie speeches of Is(!erates are a paver Imt al.-o a much 
mure meagre historical source than those of Demosthenes and 
Aeschines. 

III. Of otlier writers the following are worthy of notice ; 
some fragments of Theoporapus, e.^. fr. Ill, Mull.; fragments of 
Philochorus ; Plutarch, especially his life of Demosthene.s, in 
which he must often have made use of Theopompus, who, it is 
true, had as little liking for Demosthenes as for other democrats, 
but would nevertheless be a good authority for the life of a con- 
temporary statesman. Cf. Gebhard, De Plutarchi in Dem. vita 
fontibus ac fide, Mon. 1880, who assumes ev'en Peripatetics to have 
been his authorities, especially for the private life of the orator ; 
and Sturm, De fontibus Demostheuicae historiae, Hal. 1881, who 
also discusses Diodorus’ 16th Book. See also the life of Phocion, 
in which much seems to come from Philochorus, and the Vitae X. 
oratorum ; cf. Fricke, De font. Pint, et Nepotis in vita Phooiunis, 
Hal. 1883. Justiii (vii.-ix.) has confused and rhetorically dii;- 
figuied much of his subject, so that a commentary of some length 
would be reipiired to do him justice. 

IV. A number of documents; ey. 0. I. A. 2, 54 = Ditt. 78. 
Those interpolated in the De Corona proved to be forgeiies, especi- 
ally by Droysen, 1839 ; cf. Weil, Plaidoyers de Di'mi. 1, 411 seij. 

This being the condition of the authorities, and bearing in mind 
that the action of statesmen, even when the facts are ascertained, 
can always be Judged in the most varied way, it i.s to he e.vpecteil 
that the accounts of modern writers would exhibit wide discrep- 
ancies. This is in fact the case. Here, too, I can mention only 
the latest works, which take the earlier ones into account. Philip 
i.s the central figure of Bruckner’s narrative, Phil, und die hellen. 
Staaten, Cwtt. 1837. But the principal work is that of A. Schaefer, 
Demosthenes und seine Zeit, 2nd ed. Leipz. 1885-87, in three 
Mduiiies, remarkable alike for their accuracy and for the lofty tone 
of the narrative. The 3rd volume of Bla.s.s, Beredsamkeit der 
(iriechen, Leijiz. 1877-80, is valuable as a contribution to the 
history of literature and as a collection of materials. The sections 
in Sittl and Christ which deal with the subject are instructive, as 
is al.so Butcher’s .small book, Demosthenes, London, 1881. La-tlj', 
the introductions and commentaries in the edition of Demosthenes 
by H. Weil (3 vols. Paris, 1881-1880), ecpually remarkable for its 
erudition and for its impartial judgment, are valuable, as are those 
in the German editions of Teiibner and Weidmanri. — The interest 
of course centres in Philip and Demosthene.s, and the latter especi- 
ally is the .subject of tile minutest di.seu.ssion. This discussion lias 
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resulted in 'nidely different views, mainly for tlie reason that the 
moral worth of an individual and the exj)ediency of his career as a 
statesman are not always in proportion to each other. In antiijuity 
Demosthenes’ policy was generally ajiproved, hut his moral worth 
appeared doubtful to many. While a good orator according to the 
proper view of the Eomans ought to he vir bonus iHcljkH 
many declared Demo.sthenes to he a bad man (QiuntiL 12, 1, 14 — 
mnli'iih lirtihi acorpuntis), a noteworthy verdict when we bear in 
mind that much was forgiven to the enemies of tj'rants. In 
the present century, on the other hand, such an enthusiastic 
appieciation of him has sprung up — originated by Niebuhr, who 
published a German translation of the first Philippic in 1805 with 
a dedication to tlie Tsar and compared Philip witli Bonaparte, and 
aftei wards fostered by the natural predilection Ibr a republican — 
that Demosthenes has been pronounced a great and occasionally 
even a high-principled man. This view is taken by most of the 
commentators of Demosthenes (with the exception of the more 
unprejudiced Weil) and by the historians Schaefer and Blass. 
Philip, on the other hand, is the cruel and faithless prince, who 
wants to ‘ensnare’ the Greeks (Weil, in Pauly’s R. K, 5, 1474). 
With Blass, however, the difficulty of maintaining this standpoint 
is shown by the circumstantial way in which he is obliged to defend 
Demosthenes. He cannot help admitting (3, 1, 33) that Demo- 
sthenes did not always u.se pure means to attain his ends (for the 
case that Blass has in his nniul on this occasion, that of Apolloiloru.s, 
v. iiifia chap, xvii.) ; but nevertheless he holds that “ in a staticsman 
we must look to purity of motive ; pure means are not always 
within his reach.” On this point, however, Dahlniaun (Oncken, 
Zeitalter des Kaisers Wilhelm, 1, 64) says with mure justice : 
“Every one prides himself on the goodness of his aims, the 
absolutist as well as the Liberal ; for this reason we ought to judge 
men, not by the vaunted goodne.ss of their aims, but by the means 
they employ.” The supporters of Demosthenes have had to 
make great exertions to defend his conduct in money matters 
(ilidias, Hai'palus), and on this point even Butcher, who is 
thoroughly favourable to him, expresses himself as follows vith 
reference to the Harjialus affair, even on the assumption that 
Demosthenes did not take the money for his own j.rr=onal use 
(p. 126): “Ills conduct will not bear to be tried by a high 
standard.” Thus a leaction against the attempted ideali/atiou of 
Demostherie.s is now in [irogrc.-s, and to a great e.xteiit \ic li.iie 
reverted to the view of antiijuity', which is that ] lemo.-iheiie.s’ 
objects were good, but tlmt he w.as not aluay.s < lean-banded in the 
choice of 111 ' means. Borne imjiiirers, hoiiever, even doiil.t the 
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expediency of his practical aims. This change of o]union has been 
brouglit about by individual researches in the last half-century. 
Besides Bohnecke’s Forschuugen auf dem Gebiete der attischen 
Eedner (1843, 18641 I may mention especially papers by Spengel 
(Die des Demosthenes, MnnchnerAk. 1860), Rohrmoser 

(Ueber den Philokrat. Frieden, Ztschr. f. d. oesterr. Gymnasien, 
1874), Weidner (in the Philol. 37, and the edition of the Ctesi- 
phontea des Aischines), Hartel, Haupt and others who are enume- 
rated by Hermann, Staatsalt. §§ 172 and 173. In connected 
narratives Belocli (Attische Politik) and Sittl represent the stand- 
point of a sober estimate of the facts. It is not out of place to 
remark that only generally admitted facts have influenced the 
unfavourable verdicts on Demosthenes, and not statements in the 
speeches of Aeschines, Deinarchus and Hyperides. A critic who 
tried to make use of these in the way that the speeches of Demo- 
sthenes are habitually used against Philip, would produce a highly 
exaggerated picture of Demosthenes. I have given the reasons for 
my own view in the proper pas.sages. Respect for the Athenian 
people is independent of respect for Demosthenes. 

1. In the struggle for the Thracian coast the claims of Athens 
and Philip were of equal value ; Amphipolis had to defend itself 
oftener against Athens than against Philip. The conquest of the 
coast-line by Macedonia was just as natural as the loss of its 
possessions in the north by the Hanseatic League. — The first acts 
of Philip after his accession are discussed by Schaefer, Dem. 2, 1 7, 
18. Philip behaved in a friendly manner towards Athens, although 
the latter had supported Argaeus, Dem. Aristocr. 121. 

2. Cbaridemus is referred to by Schaefer, Dem. 1, 155 seq. 
419 seq. Our chief authority for Thracian affairs is the speech of 
Demosthenes against Aristocrates. The latter had proposed the 
adoption of unusual measures of protection for Charidemus, a 
motion ojiposed in 352 by Euthycles, for whom Demosthenes 
composed the speech, which is also of importance for our knowledge 
of the ciiminal law of Attica. Of. also the speech of Apollodorus 
against Pasicles (Dem. L.), and for Cardia esp. Dem. Ar. 173 seq. 
with Schaefer Dem. 1, 164. All the incidents in Thrace are 
dealt with in Hoeck’s paper mentioned in the notes to chap. viL 

3. Tlie intrigues between Philip and Athens for the possession 
of Amphipolis, which had joined Olynthus, are mentioned by 
Theopompus, fr. 189 ; cf. Diod. 16, 4. The dTTopprjrov in Dem. 

01. 2, 6 was evidently a reference to Pydna. If agreements of 
this kind really took place — and modern writers have no doubt 
about it — Athens was more guilty than Philip, for the latter 
betrayed no one, while Athens betrayed Pydna, which trusted her; 
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cf. Schaefer, Dem. 1, 102. The object of this treachery was the 
possession of Amphipolis. The Athenians might have had this 
city for an ally ; but that was not enough for them. They wanted 
to get possession of it, because, according to Dem. wept wapawp. 1.37, 
they regarded it as Sovktjv, in complete contradiction to Greek 
colonial law. To conquer it would have been extremely difficult 
for them just at that moment, because they wanted their troops in 
the Chersonese ; consequently Philip was to conquer it for them. 
And yet Athens is not censured for her double piece of treachery, 
but Philip is blamed because he would not assist the Athenians in 
it ! Of course it is quite possible that Philip was really to blame 
for having given his word and then not kept it. Put it is not so 
certain as is generally as.suined that it w-as he who broke his word. 
No treaty was concluded between Athens and Philip about 
Amphipolis and Pydiia, for an engagement of that kind could have 
been made only in Athens by the people, and the negotiators were 
ashamed of consulting the people owing to the stipulation relating 
to Pydna. How then was Philip to get Pydna ? A body of 
Athenians in their private capacity would have had to take posses- 
sion of the city by a treacherous coup de main and then hand it 
over to Philip. Otherwise Philip would have got nothing, and he 
was under no obligation to surrender Amphipolis. But if such 
an attempt had been made, what awaited the authors of it in 
Athens? The penalty of death. It is therefore highly probable 
that it was the Athenians who did not keep the alleged treaty, 
which was only a verbal agreement. According to Thcop. 18!) it 
was only the Athenians who proposed the double act of treaclieiy 
(Amphipolis and Pydna) to Philip, a view which even IVestermann 
(Pauly, R. E. 5, 1474) adopts to this extent that he believes that 
Athens “bespoke his co-operation suh tosol” The only fact there- 
fore is that the Athenians wanted to make a tool of Philip in a 
shady transaction and that they were unsuccessful. And this is 
represented as an entrapping of the lamb by the wolf. Philip was 
no doubt more wary than the Athenian negotiators. For the 
views of Isocrates on Amphipolis, cf. Phil. 1 seq. 

4. We know little of the Social War. Some of Diodorus’ fact.s 
(16, 7, 21, 22) are inaccurate; Nepos and the orators are meagre. 

Of modern writers see Hoeck, 1, 1, 39 seq. ; Kohler in the Athen. 
Mittheil. 6, 21 seq. ; and Beloch for the chronology, Alt. Pilitik, 
p. 361 seq. For the .state of feeling among the allies Pint. Piioc. 

11 ; Isocr. de pace, 29; Schaefer, Dem. 1, Idb. olausolus, Diod. 

15, 90. The iinjiortance of Cos, Diod. 15, 76. The reformation of 
the trierarchy, Schaefer, Dem. 1, 167, 168. For the inacciiracie.s 
of Diodorus, ihid. 170. Cliares with Artahazus, Diod. 16, 22 ; 
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riut. Anit. 10, and cf. anioiij,' otliers Stliaefer, Uem. 1, 17:1. Atlieii.-, 
spent 100 talent.^ on this war, Isocr. Areop. 9. Tlie Athenians 
still received a yearly sum of 45 talents, Deni, Cor. 2.34. A list of 
the coininunities, which as far as we know preserved a connection 
with Athens subsequently, is .qiven by Schaefer, Dem. 2. 170. As 
the references to them are casual, and the relations not of the same 
kind, they give ns no idea of the extent of the league after 305. 
The iiro.secution of the generals is placed by Beloch, Att. Pol. 364, 
immediately after their dismissal from office in 356 or 355 ; most 
writers place it somewhat later. 

5. Eubulus and the Theoncon. — I have not been able to discuss 
Euhulus at greater len.gth in the text ; in a compendious history of 
Greece he cannot claim more space than is allotted to Calli.stratus 
or Ari.stophon. But I must refer to him in the note.s. Erudition 
is concerned with him, because it is through erudition that he ha- 
attained an unmerited celebrity- Euhulus has been for some time 
past the ‘un.selige’ .statesman (Pauly, R. E. 1, 1633,', to whom his 
sucees.sor, the patriot Demosthenc.s, forms a brilliant contra.st. This 
view, of which Schaefer is the chief exponent, rests (1) on the 
verdict of Tlicopomjms ; (2) on an alleged law of Eubulu.s as well 
a.s on the special mode of administering the Theoricon attributed to 
liim ; (3) a scrutiny of his other actions. I discuss tliese points in 
tlii.s order. — (1) Tiie pa.ssages of Theopompus quoted in Ath. 4, 
166 and in Harpocr. EuySoi'Ao? (fr. 95, 96, Mull.) are somewhat 
vague as regards the application of Theopompus’ words ; still it 
must have been Theopompus who called him dcrwros, and also 
ewt/ifAi/s and <f>iX6trovos ; at any rate Theopompus said that under 
Euhulus the Athenian Demos was worse as regards da-ioTLci Kal 
jrAeore^ta than even the notorious Demos of Tarentum, for the 
latter were after all only gluttons and drunkard.s, while the 
Athenians Kal rui TrpoaoSovi KaTa/ii,<rdo(f>opd>v SiaTereXeKe. Tlieo- 
poiiijiu.s, however, is open to su.sjucion on account of his dislike 
to the democracy, and the comparison which he draws between 
Atliciis and Tarentum is absurd, for there is no trace of relaxation 
fpwiiig to luxury iii Atheii.s, .and cxpres.sious like dvavdpoTaTr) Kal 
ljn0v/j.oTu.T)] are, when applied to Athen.s, as prepo.sterous as the 
jilira.ses quoted from Tlieopoiiipus iu Just. 6, 9. The positive 
charge therefore consists only of this, that the Athenian 
peojile received /irtrddi. Xoiv we are aware that this had 
been done since the time of Pericles ; it would therefore he 
nece.-sary, in order to make it the ha.si.s of a charge against 
Euhuln,=, to know what wor.se element he introduced into a long- 
exi-tiiig custom. But of this Theopompus say.s nothing. True, 
Schaefer (Dem. 1, 200) pretends to know that “ before Euhulus’ 
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time mudeiatidii was ‘probably’ observed in tlio distribution . . . 
a surplus was out of tlie question . . . Eubidus increased the 
revenue of the State considerably . . . Eubiilus, instead of forming 
a reserve out of tlio surplus for future war ciiietgencies, or spending 
it on prejvarations against Philip, distributed it before the Dioiiysia 
for jiurposes of amusement, ‘probably’ towards the close of his first 
year of ofliee.” The wonliug sliows that pait of this is intended to be 
conjecture ; while for vv hat is stated as fact only Pliiliiius in Ilarpocr. 
s.v. ffeopooi, is iptoted, where, however, we find simplv this ; 
iKXijfhi oe Oco)/ifKui' f">ri riav Aiovrtrton' riroyeou' deren' dneei/rev 
Ee/aoeAos cis' ryi' Overlay^ iva Trdrrcv ro/JTa^'exrt K(ii rTj'i Oei<ij)!a<s 
/t;ydeis' iVoAeiTnyrai dd acrffeyciuy. All that is said here is tli.it 
Eubulus did wliat he was bound to do, /.r. gave the jieople the 
festival money, and if the name of Eubulus is mentioned in con- 
nection with it, although nothing is attributed to him, which was 
not always the case, that does not prove that something cdse must 
be concealed behind it, but only shows the stupidity of the author 
who makes the quotation, a stupidity evnlenced by the incorrect 
observation that the word Theoricon comes from Eubulus having 
done something or other, as if the expression Theoricon had origin- 
ally arisen in connection with Eubulus. This statement tlierefore 
proves nothing, and the passage We have quoted from Scliaefer 
lacks sujiport But now comes something which is alleged to be 
still more important. In the year 3')0 Apollodorus, accouling to 
ps.-Dem. c. Neaeram (bO) § 4, proposed rii Trcpirn’Ta yp'/j/tnrn rijs 
SroiKiycreios crT/MTKDTiKa €ivai, not daopiKa, a propo.sil which the 
I'eople accepted, but vvhieh was afterwards declared invalid, (hiring 
the time when Eiihulus was leader of the people. The charge 
therefore i.s that Eubulus prevented p.atriotic reforms. But ajiart 
from the fact that we hear nothing of any action on the jiart of 
Eubulus in connection with it, which is less significant, the proposal 
purported to he — a point which is generally not noticed, but which 
is of gieat importance — merely an application of the existing law, 
which provided that the surplus revenues should be CTpaTiiuTiKa 
during a war. The question therefore was ; was this the case ? A war 
was going on, but was there a siirjilus ? This seems uncertain, for 
according to Dem. 39, 17 at this time (the year 348 according to 
Blass, 1, 288 ; 351 according to others) even the Ilelia.'-fae did not 
always receive their full pay. The most obvious assumption then 
is that the Athenian.s, as soon as they (saw that Apollodorus’ motion 
could not take effect, punished the man who had deluded them 
with a fair-smiiidiiig but impracticable projiosal, and who was a 
disrejuitable individual into the bargain. 'I'liis ca.se tlierefore 
lias notlinig' to do with tlie alleged extravagance of Eubulus. — 
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(2) Eiibuhis is rejiroaclieil with his allef,'e(l law wlijch iuijio.^uil tlie 
penalty of death for proposiiij; that the OeMpiKti should become 
iTTpaTiMTiKa. Blit it is now generally admitted that there was no 
such law, and that its supposed existence was a mistaken conchi.-ion 
from the word aTroXirrOai in Deni. 01. 3, 12, which has only a 
figurative meaning. Besides this it has nut been noticed that as, 
according to Dem. 59, 4, a law already prescribed when the surplus 
should be not OtutpiKa. hut (TTpaTtuiTticd, the alleged law of Eubulus 
is an impossibility. Another charge, however, is brought against 
Eubulus. According to Aesch. Ctes. 25, Eubulus used his authority 
to bring about that ot twl to daopiKov K^xeiporovyj/ihoi yp\ov ryjv 
Tov dvTtypaifyetas dp-)(p]v fjpxov Kal Tt)v tSv dn-o&Krwr, — kuI 
ax^Sov Trjv oXyjv 8iotK?;crtv ci^oi/ wdAcius. This means that the 
administrators of the Theoricon also united in their hamls the other 
chief financial offices ; but it is construed to mean that Eubulus 
spent more money on festivals than he ought to have clone, although 
nothing is said to that effect. Besides, people forget that the same 
office with the same powers was administered by Demosthenes, 
at the time when Ctesiphon brought forward the motion for 
bestowing the wreath on him, by Denio.sthenes, who is paraded ns 
the opponent of Eubulus’ financial policy ! In future therefore 
when we read in Schaefer that Eubulus “ increased the number of 
holidays” (Dem. 1, 201), that he bought “popularity” by “distri- 
buting money from the treasury” (1, 204), we shall know that 
these are not facts, but only the writer’s views. On the other liaml, 
what facts are attested about Eubulus ? According to Schaefer, 
Dem. 1, 204, he built ships, organized the cavalry, raised laml and 
sea forces, erected storehouses and adorned the Acropolis (Dem. 1 , 
96). How can it be said in the face of this that he used the 
public funds for “ purposes of entertainment ” instead of for military 
ecpiipments ? He provided for the festivals, as he was bound to do, 
and as probably Demosthenes him.self did, who tried to screen him- 
self in the Harpalus affair by asserting that he had advanced 20 
talents to the Theoricon (vide infra). Demosthenes therefore may 
boast that he ailvanced 20 talents for festivals when there was no 
money in the treaniry, and no one blames him for it, while Eubulus 
is reproached for having spent the Tr^piovra on the amusements of 
the people, although there is no record of it. Besides, in reference 
to the Theoricon, we may quote Grote’s appropriate remark (Bond. 
1888, vol. ix. p. 343), that ‘amusement’ was a religious duty for 
the Greeks (Tracffii-, Herod. 9, 7). Tlie way in which everything is 
tinned against Eubulus is shown by Schaefer’s remark, Dem. 1,213; 

“ It is characteristic of the spirit of this ailniinistration (of Eubulus) 
that none of the great public w’orks which it undertook were com- 
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jjlete'l. It was reserved for tlie iiidefotig.ilile aetivily of Lyeui'niis 
to finish the naval arsenal and other important buildings. ’ But 
wo find in Srhaefer him.self, Dem. 2, 528, that in the 3 Tar 3!)!) the 
building of the ducks and the naval arsenal was iiiterrujjtcd for a 
time “ on the motion of Demosthenes,” and at least ten talents a 
year saved thereby. And j'et Eubulus is to blame if the biuldings 
are not com|ileted ! When it actually turns out that Kulmlii.s’ 
administration was so careful that timber for shiji-building imirha.sed 
by him ajipears fur a long time in the public accounts, this is 
pronounced to be “almost strange” (Sch. Dem. 1, 213}. Xo doubt 
it is so of the iniaginar)’ Eubulus who ha.s been cunstriicted ; but 
it is essentiall}' in kcejung with the re.al man. — (3) We now come 
to the other jiroceedings of Eubnlus. lie sujiported the exjiedition 
to Euhoea, which cost Athens monej' and citizens. TIii,s proves 
that Eubulus spent money on other objects be.side.s festivals. 
Demosthenes was opposed to this undertaking, ami his .siijipoiteis 
approve of this (Schaefer, Dem. 2, 79): “His object must have 
been that the Athenians should not make eommon cause with the 
t.vrant, but with the inhabitants of Chalcis.” But the men of 
Chalcis liad originally agreed to the expedition (Sch. Dem. 3, 80), 
and if the interest of Athens demanded it, no blame attached to it. 
Eubulns’ administration, however, w.as marked bj- the nio.st success- 
ful -e.xploit which the Athenians ever achieved agaiii-t Bliilip, the 
de.sjiatch of the fleet to Thermopylae in 352, which conijielleil 
Philip to halt at the gates of Greece, and delayed his victory for 
six j'ear.s. Demost!iene.s never did .anything of the kind. It is 
now pretty clear that Eubulus initiated this expedition, fur he was 
the leader of Atlien.s at the time, and Beloch (218) as.sumes it as a 
matter of course. Schaefer, however, ascribes the merit to a certain 
Diopliaiitus, whom Dem. irepl -afia-p. 297, calls an tcryrpu'i, 
together with Callistratus and Ari.stophon, a passage which, accord- 
ing to Schaefer, 1, 205, “no doubt” refers to that expedition, fur 
which Diujihantus moved for a vote of thanks. But vhj' should 
not Eubulus have originated it? Schaefer think.? that Euhulus 
could “ scarcelj' ” have agreed to it, “ for the co.st of the undertaking 
amounted to a large sum,” and “fiesh complications might have 
arisen from it.” That would ajijdj' to the imaginary, hut not to the 
real Eubulus. Eubulus also endeavoured to get on good terms with 
Cersoblcpte-s, while Demosthenes xvas then oppuseil to him. But 
on Thracian question.? it was permi.s.sihle to hold dillereiit vievs^ 
and Demo.stlienes hiin.-elf changed liD. Heiiee Eubulus’ jirefeieiice 
for Cersobleptcs at that time is no ro.i.son whv we sliuuld blame 
liim. Lastly, Eubulus endeavoured to bring about a league ag.iiii.st 
Philip in 348. Xow, one would think, his enties will alluw that 
VOL. Ill 0 
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he behaved well for oiu-e in his life. But no ; the deed may have 
been good, but the motives were certainly bad. According to .Sell. 
Dera. 2, 169, Eubnlus only wanted “to drag the rest of the Greeks 
into a war, the burden of which had become intolerable to the 
Athenians, and the issue of which became more and more serious.” 
And that is not high-mindedness, hut egoism. Granted that it was 
so, yet Eubulus was perfectly right. Y'hi- do we want help, except 
that we do not feel strong enough to stand alone ? Demosthenes, 
at all events, is of this opinion (De Gorona, 301). Tlie conclusion 
is that Eubulus behaved like a patriotic citizen on this occasion as 
well. Nothing more is known of him, except that he was on the 
side of Aeschines in the prosecution of the envoys, and that in 
spite of this Demosthenes himself afterwards treated him with 
respect {De Gorona, 162). 

I believe that I have proved the following propositions in 
the preceding remarks : (1) Eubulus did nothing worse with the 
Theoricon, which was the KoXXa of the democracy, than any other 
leader of tlie democracy, Demosthenes not excepted. — (2) In military 
preparations Eubulus did .just as much as DenK'sthenes. — (.3) 
Eubulus struck the only effective blow again-t Philip, in preventing 
the king from penetrating into Greece in 352. — (4) Eubulus also 
in other respects woiked energetically for Athens and against 
Philip. Euljulus must not be used as a foil for the luilliant 
Demosthenes. If Eeloch and others have shown that tlie policy of 
Eubulus was on tlie whole judicious, a policy of restraint and 
economy (Pint, praec. polit. 15), yet not without a certain dignity 
and vigour in defence, I believe I have proved that the accusers 
of Eubulus have not brought any well-founded charge against 
him, and in discussing details of history for this purpose, which 
could be given only in the notes, I also believe that I have jiresented 
a picture of the times which may claim to possess independent value. 

6. For Olyntlius cf. Demosthenes’ speeches and the introduction 
of Libaiiins and the commentaries of modern writers, especially 
that of fVeil, also .Schaefer, Dem. 2, 23, and others. 

7. There are coins of Lycceius which have been discussed by 
.Six, Lycceios, Niiiii. Ghron. Bond. 1875. An Attic inscriiition 
(Eph. .arch. 1S74, p. 451) calls him Lyp])eius. Six fixes the dates 
of Lycceius and his Paeonian successors thus : Lycceius about 359- 
340, Patraus about 339-315, Audoleun about 315-286. For 
Cetriporis see Sch. Dem. 2, 27 ; Dittenberger in the Hermes, 14, 
298, G. I. A. 2, 66'’ = Ditt. 89, and Head, H. N. 241. — For the 
capture of Putiilaea by Philip and the gift of it to the Olynthians, 
cf. the piassages quoted by Sch. Dem. 2, 24, 25. Pseudo-Dem. 
Haloiiii. 10, complains that in the year 312 Philip took away their 
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KT'i'i/j.aTa from tlie Athenians living in Potidaea. Otherwise, as 
Schaefer (I.l.) admits, lie treated them well. See also note 2 to chap, 
xvii. — For the founding of Philippi, Steph. Byz. s.v. inXirnroi, 
Diod. 16, 8, and the other quotations made hy Sch. Dem. 2, 25. 
For the piracy carried on by Philip, his occupation of Halonessus, 
etc., see Sch. Dem. 2, 28, 29. For Maronea, Dem. Ari.stocr. 183. 
For Methone, Diod. 16, 31, 34 ; Sch. Dem. 2, 30. — The Athenians 
and Philip in Thrace, Hoect, 1.1. p. 47 seq. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE SACRED WAR — BEGINNING OF DEMOSTHENES’ CAREER 

(356-352) 

Even before the close of the Social V'ar a fresh complication had 
appeareil which was destined to have the worst conseijuences 
for the freedom of the Greeks, as it "uve Pliiliji an opportunity 
of interfering in the internal affairs of Greece. The events 
which have to be narrated in this chapter are, to a certain 
extent, simultaneous with those related in the preceding one. 

The death of Epaminondas had not made the Thebans 
abandon their ambitious designs. It was, of course, impossible 
for them to be aware that they owed their extraordinary success 
mainly to their two great leaders. Thebes still commanded 
respect ; the vigour of the Theban soldiers was unimpaired ; 
■why should they then cease to regard themselves as the 
heaven-sent rulers of Greece? As early as the year 3G1 they 
showed that they were not disposed to give up their influence 
even in the Peloponnese. 

A number of the Arcadians who were living together in 
Megalopolis wished to return to their old homes, but the 
Thebans would not consent to it. They despatched their 
general Pammones to the spot, and he forced the Mega- 
politans to remain united. After this display of power in the 
Peloponnese, Thebes was little disposed to tolerate opposition 
in her immediate neighbourhood. The Thebans detested the 
Phocians, who almost always disagreed with them, and had 
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(lecliiieil to join in the last expedition of Ej)aminondas to the 
reloponiiese. Tlio Theliaiis wanted to puiiisli them for this, 
and as the refractoriness of the I’lioeians on that occasion had 
been legally unassailable, the Thebans were obliged to find 
some other handle, and this was easily supplied by the attitude 
of the Phocians at Delphi. From the carlic.st times the priests 
of Delphi had wished to form an independent religious state, 
and the Phocians had always desiroil to control Delphi. There 
was always land belonging to the temjde somewhere or other 
which, according to the assertion of tiie priests, was being 
illegally used by somebody. Disputes of this kind could bo 
utilized for international jiurposes as occasion rerpiired. The 
Athenians had acted in this way against Megara in 432 (vol. 
ii. p. 313), and now the Thebans seized on the same pretext 
in order to injure the Phocians. For this purpose they made 
use of the appropriate instrument — the Amphictyoncs.* 

It is a peculiar sign of the times that Thebes was willing 
and able to do this. Her willingness to do it shows that her 
ambition had not declined, Imt that her moial force was 
impaired, for she had recourse to indirect paths which an 
Ejiaminondas u-ould perhaps have disdained. Put that she 
could make use of the Amphictyonic League to further her 
grudges, proves that she controlled it, ie. that Athens and 
S 2 )arta were for the moment not represented in it. AVe are 
familiar with the peculiar composition of this League, which 
corresponded to the position of affairs in the time previous to 
the Dorian migration. Things had been left as they were 
because no change could be effected and because in addition 
to this it was supposed that the Council had ceased to be of 
political importance and that it might continue to perform its 
functions in religiuu.s matters. Thus it came about that the 
Dolopians could attend the meetings with the same rights as 
Dorians and lonians. Consequently, when Sjiarta and Athens 
were spokesmen for the Dorians and lonians, majority resolu- 
tions of political iiinwrtancc were out of the question ; theii' 
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representatives preA'ented them by drawing attention to the 
consequences at the proper moment. But if tlioy wore not 
represented in the Council, then tribes which had perhaps been 
powerful 600 years before but now lived in a couple of villages 
might come forward as religious and consequently as political 
arbiters of Greece. The Amphictyonic Council, acting under 
the influence of the Thebans and the Thessalians, who were 
always hostile to Phocis, did in fact condemn the Phocians to 
pay a very heavy fine (356) and at the same time increased a 
penalty formerly imposed on Sparta on account of the occupa- 
tion of the Cadmea. The Council also had a dispute rvith 
Athens at that time. The two last facts explain the first. 
Sparta which was condemned and Athens which was quarrelling 
with the League, were of course not repi’esented in the Council 
for the moment, and, therefore, Thebes could have things all 
her own way as soon as she had got the Thessalians on her 
side, as the small tribes -were puppets in the hands of the 
Boeotians and Thessalians rvho surrounded and oppressed 
them. True, there were various parties among tlie Thessalians, 
and Thebes was not on friendly terms with the tyrants of 
Pherae ; but the internal arrangements of the Amphictyonic 
League, the nature of which rve are obliged to conjecture, doubt- 
less allowed the majority to regard any chance persons as 
representatives of those members who possessed a vote, and 
thus the nobles may have been recognized as empowered to 
nomin.ate the Hieromnemones for the Thessalians. As a 
general rule the excluded parties did not suffer from being 
put in the background. But on this occasion things turned 
out differently, and the result showed Avhat harm ambitious 
men could do by the abuse of ancient observances. Diodorus 
says that the allies of the Thebans in the impending war wore 
the Locrians, the Thessalians, the Perrhaebi, the Dorians, the 
Dolopians, the Athamanes, the Magnetes, the Achaeans, and a 
few others, while the side of the Phocians rvas espoused by 
the Spartans, the Athenians, and a few Peloponnesians. There 
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is no question of a vote here, but the list shows that the peojiles 
named are considered in tlieir capacity of members of tlie 
Amphiotyonic League, not as states of militaiy inqiortanee, for 
in that case the mention of tlie Dolopians would have been 
meaningless. We have, therefore, the actual groujiiiig of 
parties in the ximphictyonic Council handed down to us in 
Diodorus. And it is remarkable that it presents an almost 
exact repetition of the part which the Amphictyones played 
in the year 480. At that time the same states were for Persia 
which wore now for Thebes. In 480 as in 35G the states which 
are not led astray by political and religious considerations of a 
base character are Sparta, Athens, and Phocis. If the Dorians 
are cited as favourable to Thebes in 356, that means that Thebes 
had managed to transfer the votes belonging to the Spartans 
or Argives to the three villages in the valley of the Cephisus, 
the inhabitants of which were bound to vote as their powerful 
neighbours, the Boeotians, wished and ordered. In this way 
the Thebans, if the Thessalians were on their side, had the 
preponderance in the Amphictyonic Council, and it may there- 
fore be regarded as probable that, immediately after their 
victory at Leuctra, they set to work to drive the Spartans 
out of the Amphictyonic League for the moment by the im- 
position of a fine, ivhich w'as impossible immediately after the 
coup of Phoebidas, and that they did the same thing with 
Athens soon afterwards. By this means it was possible for 
them, if warlike measures were inadequate, to attain their 
object by the aid of religion, the practical ,apj)lication of which 
to worldly ends was familiar to them (see vol. ii. p. 319, and 
p. 38 of this volume). The expedient did not actually come 
into operation until after the death of Epaminondas. In 480 
the unpatriotic endeavours of the Thebans and their allies 
wore defeated by the energy of the Spartans and the Athenians ; 
in 356 the result was diflerent. The evil cnnsccpicnccs of 
Theban cunning were reve.alcd to their full e.xtent, when 
Philip made use of the weajion which the Tliebans had taken 
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out of the sucrcd ai'nioury for their own lienefit. Tiicn it was 
that The1)L‘S herself had to pay most dearly of all for having 
trifletl with religion. 

In spite of all the fair promises they received, most of 
which came from Athens, the Phocians were really left in 
the lurch. The assistance sent by Sparta was insignificant, 
and the Athenians only helped them by naval operations. 
That the Phocians, under these circumstances, took up the 
struggle and continued it with pertinacity, is however not to 
be wondered at. It was the age in which the Greek states 
■which had hitherto stood in the second rank began to 
assert themselves. In the north the Thessalians attempted 
it, but failed (jr 1P3); next the Macedonians tried it with 
brilliant success ; in the interior of Greece the Arcadians rise 
in arms. All this was a natural consequence of the iirogressivo 
developmotit of Greece. These races ■were fresher than the old 
leading raee.s of the Greeks. Subsequently the Aehaearis and 
after them the Aetolians came to the front. The Phocians, 
therefore, tried their luck like the rest. 

Upon the advice of Philomelas they resolved to refuse 
payment of this exorbitant fine, and to usurp the protectorate 
over Delphi by force. Philomelas was elected general, and 
with him Onyniarchus, a man whose family had contributed 
to the outbreak of the quarrel in a ■way that is not exactly 
known. Philomelas secured the approval of King Archidamus 
of Sparta, recruited mercenaries and occupied Delphi in 355 B.C. 
On the other side the Locrians, the prMgis of Thebes, under- 
torik the defence of the Amphictyones, marched against the 
Phocians and were defeated. The Phocians then expunged the 
resolutions jiassed against themselves from the sacred records, 
and the Pythia ajjproved their proceedings. Each party had 
thus religiiius authority for its actions, the Phocians even a 
better one than the Amphictj’ones, because the Pythia was on 
their side, and it now remained to maintain their rights by 
force of arms. The Thebans and Thessalians prevailed ui)oti 
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tlie Aiiipliictyonic Council to decree a sacred war against the 
I’j'iocians, which resulted in the abov'c-mentioiied dii'ision of 
the Creeks into two camjis. If Sparta, Athens, ami the other 
Greek communities which had the courage to declare for the 
rhocians had given them effective assistance, tlic I’hocians 
would no douht have held their own and Greece would liai'e 
been none the worse. But Sparta alone sent troops, and only 
1000 men; Athens sent none: her opinion was that the 
rhocians would be able to give a good account of the Thebans 
without help, and that the despatch of a fleet to the neighbour- 
hood of Thermopylae, which would jirevent the Thessalians 
from invading Bhocis, was an adorpiate performance on her part. 

The Phocians therefore helped themselves after the fashion 
of those days by collecting a larger and larger force of merce- 
naries. To pay them they laid claim to the Delphic treasury, 
at the outset evidently in the form of a loan. This their 
enemies declared to be a crime against religion. In Greece 
it was possible for opinions to ditl'or on this question. Temple 
treasures were always regarded by the Greolcs as available 
for civil purposes. At the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
"War the pious Spartans and Corinthians openly announced 
that they intended to use the treasures of Olympia and Delphi 
against Athens, and even the Athenian Thucydides docs not 
stigmatize this as impiety. The Phocians therefore had only 
to be victorious by the help of the sacred treasures to be 
also regarded as pious Greeks in the future. 

But their position was a difficult one ; they had to fight 
simultaneously against Thessalians and Thebans. Philomelus 
marched alternately’ northwards and eastwards, the Athenians 
evidently’ helping him in these operations by keeping o])on 
the pass of Thermopylae. He routed the Tlie.ssalians, but was 
defeated by’ the Thebans (351), ami to avoid falling into their 
luiiids threw himself down a cliff on Parrias.sn.s. His .successor 
Onymarchus took what trea.sure still remained in the tcnijilc 
and coined money’ with it or gave it away. The enemies of 
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the Phooiuiis reljited terrible tales of the employiiient of this 
treasure, liotv Archidamtis, the Athenian Hcgesippus, and the 
tjrants of Phorae, Lyeoj>hron and Pitholaus, had receited 
large sums of money and how common j)ersons had decked 
themselves with the sacred golden ornaments, and no doultt 
all this is true enough. At first the Thebans were so im- 
pressed with a sense of their own superiority, that in the 
year 353 they sent 5000 mercenaries under Pammenes to the 
assistance of Artabazus, who had rebelled against the Persian 
king. Pammenes marched by land to the Hellespont, 
escorted by Philip, who on this occasion took Abdera and 
Maronea. Thus the understanding between Thebes and 
Philip became a public matter. After a short time, however, 
the Thebans saw that they might require their mercenaries 
themselves, for in 353 Onymarchus defeated the Locrians, 
and made Orchomenus independent again — a real humiliation 
for Thebes. The Phocians then had a series of successes and 
reverses. They were defeated by the Thebans at Chaeronea, 
but were successful in Thessaly, even against Philip of 
Macedon, who had been summoned to the rescue by the 
Aleuadae and who now for the first time, soon after the 
capture of Methone (p. 214), interferes in the affairs of 
the Greeks at their own request (353). The Phocians 
were also victorious over the Thebans, and took Coronea 
from them (352). But now the reaction set in. Lycophron 
was unable to make headway against Philip, and recalled 
Onymarchus with the mercenaiies to Thessaly. A great 
battle was fought on the coast of the IMagnotes country 
between Onymarchus and Philip, and the latter won the day. 
Of the defeated troops some took refuge on board an 
Athenian fleet commanded by Chares which was sailing near 
the shore, while about 3000 fell into the hands of the 
Macedonian king, ndio had them thrown into the sea as guilty 
of sacrilege. Onymarchus himself was murdered by his own 
people during the flight. Philip had his corpse nailed to a cross 
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(352). The victorious king then liberated Pheiae, captured 
Pagasae, the important harbour of Phcrae, and prepared to 
push forward througli Thermopylae to the south. It seems to 
have been a question even then whether he would exercise a 
decisive influence on Greece. At this juncture, however, an 
Athenian fleet made its appearance near the pass with, it was 
said, 4000 infantry and 400 cavalry on board, and Philip 
deemed it advisalile to withdraw. He retained, however, the 
territory of the Magnetes and Pagasae and was virtually 
master of the whole of Thessaly as far as the harbour of 
Halus on the Pagasaean Gulf. The Athenians exchanged 
congratulations and tokens of honour with Phayllus, the suc- 
cessor of Onymarchus. Thus the timely intervention of the 
Athenians under the command of Eubulus on this occasion 
saved that part of Greece which lay south of Thermopylae. 
The Phocians wore now confined to the southern field 'of 
action, and as the Thebans and Locrians were unable to 
subdue them, the Sacred War dragged on for some years. 
Philip put an end to it, but not until six years later, after 
he had concluded peace with Athens. We must devote our 
attention again to the position of affairs in this city, where 
the most zealous opponent of the king of Macedon now made 
his appearance. 

In the year preceding that in which the Athenians at 
Thermopylae had checked Philip’s victorious career for a 
brief space, they had been invited to interfere in the affairs of 
the Pcloponnese (353). The ruling parties in Megalopolis 
besought Athens to support them against the Sj)artans, who 
wanted to break up the new city afresh. From Megalojiolis 
proceeded a call for help first from one and then from the 
other side, according as the position of affairs changed. On 
this occasion, at the beginning of 352, there came forwaid in 
the Athenian Assembly as adviser of the ]H'nple the man who 
for the space of two dcc.ades was dcstine<l to exercise tlio 
greatest influence on'the fortunes of Athens and of Greei-e— - 
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Demi )st hones. It \v;is not hi.s first political speech which he 
now de]i\'erc<l, Imt tlio fir-'^t which dealt with matters of con- 
siderable iinportance.'- 

Demostlienos was born in 384, and was the son of a well- 
to-do armourer, who died w’hen the hoy was eight years old. 
His guardians managed his property so badly, that Demo- 
sthenes, who had early developed a taste for oratory and 
had studied it with extraordinary energy and perseverance, 
chiefly under the direction of the orator Isaens, was obliged to 
bring an action ngainst them for what they had embezzle<l. He 
first of all, in 364, sued one of them, named Aphohus, and won 
the case, without however, as it appears, receiving the amount 
of his claim in full, because the defendant had recourse to sub- 
terfuges. The success of the young man caused a sensation in 
Atlien,s, and on his devoting himself to regular professional 
work he found plenty of clients. He adoijted the profession 
of a logograjdier. It was the rule in Atliens that every man 
should conduct his own case in person before the courts. 
Any one who could not compose a speech himself had it 
written for him by another person and then recitcil it. 
The judges however might, when a man had spoken in his 
own cMUse, allow a friend to make a second speech {Jeutrnjhvjia) 
on his behalf, as siinc/jorus, and this permission was as a 
matter of fact ])robal)ly never refused. Demosthenes soon set 
up a.s a .<i/nei/i!rits of this kind, that is as a regular advocate, 
and his fame as an orator constantly increased. Later on 
he gradually gave up .speaking and composing speeches for 
others, and devoted himself especi.ally to political work as 
adviser, of the ])eopIe. Of the .sjjeeches delivered 

for others at the beginning of his career that against Leptines 
in 3.54 is of great ^ alue, as it throws light on an interesting 
aspect of puldic life in Atliems. Leptines had carried a law, 
according to wdiich, in the interests of the State and of 
equality, all exemption.s from providing choruses and the like 
\vliirh the peojflc had grantc<l to the dc.scendants of men who 
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had rendered good service to the state, were, with a few 
exceptions, to be abolished ; personal merit was henceforth to 
be alone considered in Athens. This law was attached as un- 
constitutional and illegal by Apsephion and Ctcsippus, and 
Demosthenes was retained as syniywiis for Ctesippiis, the son 
of Chabrias, a 5 ’Oung man who objected to the loss of his 
privilege. Ctesippus was a dissolute fellow, and Demosthenes 
was probably induced to appear for him mainly by his friend- 
ship for the widow of Chalirias. But he contrived to 
present the case from the point of view of principle, of the 
obligation of the State to keep its promises, and he spoke with 
ability and vigour. AVhother he was successful or not, wo do 
not know. This speech was delivered in court. Demosthenes 
made his first appearance in the Assembly also in 354. The 
Persian empire, which had been for a time on the verge of 
dissolution, was to a certain extent reinvigorated by Arta- 
xerxes Ochus, who had been on the throne since 358, and 
had also turned his attention to the confusion prevailing in 
Asia IMinor. Chares, who assisted the rebellious Artabazus, 
was compelled, as we have seen (p. 212), to leave Asia, and 
Artaxer-xes made great military preparations. This led to 
the opinion in Greece that a campaign against the Greeks of 
Europe was on foot, .and the excitement reached a great 
pitch, somewhat as in 396, when Herodas came to Sparta 
(p. 10). Many people, even in Athens, thought that now 
was the time to form a league against Persia and perhaps 
actually attack her. In 354 Demosthenes pronounced against 
this policy in a speech entitled De Symtmriis, because the 
gist of it consists of a proposal for the better organization 
of these associations of citizens for collecting the money for 
the fleet, which had been introduced three years previously 
(p. 211). Demosthenes was of opinion that Athens ought 
to be in a good state of preparation before she could think of 
waging war against Persia, and that the c.xisting organization 
of the Symmoriae was inadequate. His proposals were 
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excellent, but the}' were not carried into effect at that time. 
In the meanwhile the warlike zeal of the people abated, and 
this was evidently one of Demosthenes’ objects when he 
delivered the speech.^ 

When, therefore, the above-mentioned request for heljJ 
from the Megapolitans reached Athens in 352, Demosthenes 
expressed himself in favour of complying with it, especially 
emphasizing the necessity of not allowing Sparta to become 
too powerful.^ He laid down as a principle of sound Athenian 
policy that both Sparta and Thebes must be kept in a weak 
state. Nevertheless no treaty was concluded with Mega- 
lopolis, and in 351 Thebes herself gave protection to the 
Arcadian city which she had helped to call into being. The 
political principles enounced in tliis speech are commended, 
but wrongly so if we consider the most important of them, 
that which gives its character to tlie speech. The proposition 
(§ 4) that the Spartans and Thebans must be weak if Athens is 
to thrive, gives clear expression to the old traditional jealousy 
prevailing among the Greeks which became the cause of their 
ruin. It is called the maintenance of the system of balance 
of power. Such a system may be good if there is no enemy 
threatening from outside. But in the present case its appli- 
cation, which found expression in a hostile attitude towards 
Sparta, was wrong simply for this reason, that Sparta and 
Athens •were not only living in peace with one another, but 
had really common interests in the Phocian question, and it 
was not ■\vise to oppose a friend in a matter indifferent in 
itself merely to prevent him from becoming too ])owerful in 
general. Demosthenes and the Athenians had no interest in 
Megalopolis itself ; Sparta was not to have the powder of 
breaking up this city solely in order that she might not 
become so strong as to be able to attack Messene as well 
afterwards. But -was there any prospect of that 1 In 362 
Athens had fought by the side of Sparta at Mantinea against 
the Megapolitans ; had Sparta become so much stronger since 
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then ? And lastly, Demosthenes’ proposal had no jirospect of 
success with the Megapolitans themselves, for he so far 
identified himself with the mood then prevailing in Athens as 
to state that Megalopolis would be supported by Athens if it 
would pull down the jiillars on which the treaties between 
Megalopolis and Thebes were recorded. He therefore de- 
manded that the Megapolitans should leave their tried friends, 
the Thebans, in the lurch, in the hope of being supported by 
the Athenians, who admittedly had no interest in them. The 
Megapolitans preferred to rely on Thebes, and had no reason 
to regret it. 

Demosthenes’ mistake was that he encouraged the self- 
importance of the Athenians too much even in questions 
where greater sympathy with the feelings of their allies 
would have been more appropriate, and that he awakened in 
his fellow-citizens the belief that they could still be the 
arbiters in Greece. He thus offended Sparta in the Mega- 
politan affair without good reason. The result was that the 
Spartans would never become the allies of Athens against 
Macedonia, although they were enemies of Philip. They 
probably thought that Athens was still seeking only her own 
advantage, and that Demosthenes was still pursuing his policy of 
352. They held almost entirely aloof from the most important 
negotiations and events of the years 360-338 ; all they did 
was to try to help the Phocians. This absence of Sparta 
from the political stage is as characteristic a feature of the 
age as it was, considering the peculiar worth of the Spartans, a 
regrettable circumstance for Greece (cf. vol. i. p. 184). Hitherto 
it had never happened that the vital interests of Greece had 
been decided without the co-operation of Sparta. Even in 
350 Sparta was not so w'eak but that she might have thrown 
considerable weight into the scale. But she refrained, and the 
Athenian leaders were not able to induce her to adopt a 
more public-spirited policy. 

The events which we have narrated in this chapter show 
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that the danger threatening the Greeks from the side of 
Macedonia ivas considcrahly increased hy the internal condi- 
tion of Greece. The old causes of disunion among the Greeks 
are reinforced hy new ones, and particularism increases rather 
than diminishes. Thebes tries to recover her old position by 
intrigues, and thus gives the signal for civil war. In this crisis 
Sparta proves lukewarm, while in Athens we have a man 
who has begun his career as an “ old hand ” at oratory — this 
is what an admirer calls the young man of one-and-twenty — 
and who continues even as a statesman to write speeches for 
money, acquiring, although he has no practical knowledge of 
war, a great influence on public affair.s, and using it to fan the 
old jealousy entertained by the Athenians towards Sparta, 
at a time when Sparta could only be of service and could no 
longer do harm. On the other hand, Macedonia, in the affairs 
of which Athens had interfered in her usual fashion (vol. ii. 
p. 311), is ruled by an able statesman, who is at the same time 
a great general, a statesman who not only dislodges Athenian 
influence on the coast of Macedonia, but who is also drawn by 
the disunited Greeks into their cpiarrels, and invited by them 
to play a decisive part in purely Greek affairs. The fate 
which awaited Greece under such circumstances, if no special 
events supervened, could be foreseen even then by e.vperienccd 
observers.® 


NOTES 

1. For the Sacred lYar Dioil. 16, 23-40, 56-GO ; he makes it 
hi't from 355-346. Also Ar. Pol. 5, 3, 4 ; Duris (fr. 2) quoted 
in Atli. 13, 560. The Sacred l\'ar had been narrated by Tlico- 
pompus, by Demophilos, son of Epliorus, as a continuer of his 
father’s work, and by Diyllus. Cf. Curtiu.s, 3, 776. Of. also 
Holzapfel, Ueber die Abfassimgszeit der dem Xenoj)lion zuge- 
schriebeneu Tropoi, Philol. Ed. 41. Holzapfel places this treatise 
in 346, others in 357 or 355 ; see also Schaefer, Dem. 1, 193 and 
Flathe, Gesch. de.s Phok. Krieges 1854. — The Phocians for a long 
time lived so simply that they kept no .slaves ; Ath. 6, 264. 
Sjjarta and the Amphictyones, Diod. 16, 29. Athens had a quarrel 
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with tliera in 363, when Athens declared a decree of theirs not 
to be binding, C. I. A. 2, 54 = Ditt. V8; Sch. Deni. 1, 490. 
That the ina.vim “ prim-ijiiis obsta ” lield good in Anijdiictyonic 
affairs, was overlooked by the Athenians both in 3.),5 and in 3.39, 
to their own detriment and that of Greece. For the .st.ite of thiiig.s 
in 480 .<ee vol. ii. of thi.s work, p. 4o. Iii.stead of the Athaiiiane.s 
mentioned by Died. 16, 29, Herod. 7, 132 ha.i the Aenianes, wlio 
are prolealjly meant in the pas.'^age cited of Diodoins. — Thelian 
inscrijition on the occasion of the Sacred War ’Att/p aior 3, 479 = 
Ditt. 95 (the Byzantines contribute money to the Tliebans for the 
Sacred War). Deatli of Philoinclns, Pans. 10, 2, 4 ; of Ony- 
ni.archus, 10, 2, 5. Philip oocujiies Thes.saly, Dem. 01. 1, 12. 
Phalaecus designated as riyiarros in Aeschines 2, 130 seij. I.-ocr. 
Phil. 53 has some good remarks on the conduct of the Thebans. 
Philip had once stayed with Pammcnes in Thebe.s ; Pint. Pel. 26 ; 
cf. Soil. Dem. 1, 442, and Hoeck, p. 48, for the march of Pammenes 
through Thrace. — Athens .«afe from Thebes owing to the Phocian.5, 
Dem. Trepi Trapa-jrp. 83. — Pliocian coins of the date of the Sacred 
War, Head, H. N. 288 ; silver coins with and the head of 
Apollo ; copper coins with OXYMAPXOYor <4>AAAIKO'i'. Head 
quotes Pint. Pyth. orat. 16. He assumes (p. 289) that some fine 
silver coins with a Demeter head on the oliver.-c and the Om]>hnlos 
and AM'PIKTIOX’HN’ on the rever.se were minted in 346 on the 
occasion of the peace festival. 

2. For the various sjieeches of Demosthenes I refer the reader 
to the works quoted in the preceding chapter. I draw attention 
only to matters which are generally not much noticed. 

3. It is a peculiarity of the political speeches of Dcmo.sthenes 
that they seldom culminate in definite propo.sals on the matter 
directly in hand. This applies to the Olynthian sjieeches, whicli 
deal only in generalities (hence the well-known difficulties of 
determining their dates), to the Philipjiics with the eicejition of 
the first, to those for the Jlegajiolitans, for the Rhodians, and for 
the Chersonese. Ela.ss (2, 276, 277) refers to this peculiarity in 
Isocrates, in whom it is ea.sier of exjdanation. This deficiency is 
especially striking in the .sjieech delivered in 35 1 (or was it earlier ? 
cf. Butcher, p. 43, and Judeich, p. 4.3) in favour of the indejiendence 
of the Rhodi.ans, in which Demosthenes (g 9) advi.'-es 'Podmrs 
cAei'depeti', but does not s.ay how, which no doubt wa.s diliicult 
enough. It ■•-eeiiis as if in this ca.se Denio.=thene.s was eiideavuui- 
ing to moilerate the ze.il of a large j).arty hy agreeing with their 
views. 

4. In the .speech for the Megapolibans (3.53 IJO.) Demosthenes 
says (g 8) that Athens could leave Meg.xhqiohs to the .Sjiartaii.s, but 
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that it would not he politic to do so for the reason that Sparta would 
attain become stronit anil jiroceed iirl Mea-a-yvtjv 4), wliiidi would 
he had for Athens. In the year 34 1, on the other hand, he 
ackuowlede;^?) Phil. 2, 13, the rights of the Spartans to Mes.^ene. 
This was because in 344 he wanted to make all the Peloponnesians, 
even the Spartans, .side against Philip. In 344 (Phil. 2, 13) he 
contests, following the traditional policy of Athens, the right of 
Thebes to Orchoinenus ; in 338 he gives it iqi with the whole of 
Boeotia to the Thebans. The reason was that he had need of the 
Thebans in 338. Demo.sthenes is, as a rule, a thorough ojipor- 
tunist in politics. In the speech fur the Megapolitans (§ 4), he 
savs that to Athens, o'lyr^cpct Kal AaneSc/i/rorton? dtrOeve?^ etvat 
Kal QyfS uioi'S, and he says the same in 352 in the s])eech against 
Aristocrates (!( 102) ; only in this way, he remarks, could the 
Athenians be fikyifTToi. The weakne.sg of Sparta and Thebes, 
which is useful to Athen.?, is, according to him (1.1. 102), elfected 
by thus, that to the Thebans d'wKeus ui-TijrdAoi'S, rois S’ (Spaita) 
uAAoi's Ttruj (Messene and Arcadia) (ivai, Sjiaita and Tliebes, 
therefore, according to Demosthenes, niitst always have a thorn in 
the flesh ; then things would go well with Atliens. Thus speaks 
the practical Athenian politician. But he is also an idealist when 
circumstances seem to reipiire it. In 344, for instance, in the second 
Philippic (§ 12) he lemarks that Athens had never chu.=en loi\i to 
Ai'fjiTeAwr, like Thebes and Argos had always done. Demosthenes, 
however, is both idealist and realist in the very same speech, and 
with a very short interval between. In -rrepl wapairp. 79 he says to 
the Athenians : You have never rescued the Lacedaemonians nor the 
Karupdrovs Ei'/3oias, nor many others, e.xcept only on frvp(f>epoi’ 
yi' iriof eli'ai rrj iruXci (.Athens) ; but in 78, when somebody 
says : The Phocians are lost, it is true, but Athens has retained 
the Ohersone.se, he answers : irpos Atbs Kal do not allow it 

to be said that you tmp l&iwv n KTtpidTiiiv vm^aifiorpLeyoi ryv rdv 
ixwTijplav -poyKairOil In the De Coroiui speech the 
tone is in geneial one of magnanimity, the climax of which is 
reached in the line and often-quoted passage § 199, according to 
which the Athenians, even if they knew that they must succumb, 
would have undertaken the struggle against Philip as a duty. On 
the other hand, in § 301, there is the passage which is never 
noticed, in which Ileniosthenes boasts of TrpofddX^fiOai Boeotia for 
the jirotection of Athens. If Demosthenes had said this to the 
Theban.s, when he wanted to enlist them again.st Philip in 388, 
they would never have listened to him ; to be used as a shield, or 
as we should say as a biilfer, was not an alluring prospect. In 
the eyes (.f his admirer Blass, Demosthenes, at the early age of 
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twenty-one, is not straightforward, but “an old liiind ” (3, 1, 1G9) 
Blass is rigid. He has described the iieculiarity of character, which 
made it imjio.ssible for this orator to become a gieat statesman, 
admirably. I’hat Deuio.sthenes did not get rid of this char- 
acteristic, but fiii'ther develnjied it, i.s jiroved liy the aljore remarks 
and by -Hhat we shall have to say about him later on. Every great 
statesman must of cour.se be both an idealist and a realist, but he 
will not use his jirinciples for momentary efl'ect.s, as Demo.sthenes 
does in wepj Tru/ui—p. T0‘ and 78. How far the actions of Demo- 
.sthenes coirc.s 2 ioiided to las words, is shown for in.st.ance by his 
sjieech against llidias and its result, for which see chaji. xvii. 
note 1. 

o. To throw comidete li.ght on the internal connection of 
the events of thi.s period, an exact knowledge; of the relations of 
the leading powers to each other would be rei 2 ui.«ito. But we can 
only obtain a very imjierfect idea of them. The chief janvers 
were; Thebes, Athens, Macedonia, Persia; Sparta is of slight 
importance. — (1) Thebes and Persia. Thebes had long been on 
friendly terms with Persia ; yet in 353 it supported Artabazus 
against the king, Diod. 16, 34. In 351, however, it send.s help 
to the king against Egypt in conjunction with Argos and other 
Greeks, Diod. 16, 44, and it receives money from the king, D. 
16, 40. — (2) Thebes and Philip. They are on good terms in 357, 
Diod. 16, 14, through the instrumentality of the Aleuadae. Tlie 
friendship grows warmer in 353, when Pliiliji /uTaKXifidi conies 
to the aid of the Thes-saliaim, Diod. 16, 35. — (3) Thebes and 
Athens. They are rivals in Thes.saly as early as 368, Diod. 15, 71, 
when Athens is in alliance with the tyrant Alexander. The Thebans 
under Epaiiiinondas want to humiliate Athens at sea as well as 
elsewhere. In the Sacred War Athens and Thebes are ranged 
on different sides, but they do not actually fight against each other. 
In 353 Demosthenes .states, in harmony with the views of the 
Athenians, that Thebes ought not to become too iioweiful (Speech 
for the Megapel itans). — f4) Athens and Macedonia. Tliey get into 
war with each other in 357 about Amphijiolis, and remain at war 
till 346. — (5) Athens and Per-sha. The Social War is jiartly due to 
Mau.=olus, who is not very loyal to the king and who stirs up 
Rhodes and Cliio.s, Artemisia, Mausolus’ successor, i.s loyal to 
the king ; cf. the sjieech in favour of the independence of the 
Rhodians. Revolt from anil reconciliation with the king alter- 
nated like the weather in Asia Minor. In 3.76 the Atln nian.s 
assist Artabazus, who had revolted from the king, Diod. 16, 22. 
In 351 Athens, it is true, wishes to have t/nAoi with the king, but 
she sends him no troojis ; Sparta aits in the same manner, Diod. 
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16, 44. — (6) Macedonia and Persia. The struggle between these 
two does not break out till later. In 341 the king orders his 
satraps to help Perinthus waPTi (rdevei. But Philip had long 
intended to carry out Jason’s projects against Persia ; cf. Schaefer, 
Deni, 2, 235. — We may characterize the four powers as follows : 
Thebes had a great reputation, is very ambitious, is strong in men 
but generally weak, owing to the hostility of the other Boeotians and 
its position in the interior ; Athens is strong, but prevented from 
vigorous action by her too extensive foreign connections and by a 
lack of capable and popular generals ; Macedonia has little prestige, 
but is strong in its fighting men and in its king, without whom, 
however, it is incapable of action abroad ; Persia is a tottering 
colossus. Consequently we find ambition in Thebes, Athens, and 
Philip; considerable resources in Athens, Philip, and Persia ; genius 
only in Pliilip. This enables us to draw conclusions as to tiio pros- 
pects of the three ambitious powers. Tho.se of Macedonia were the 
best, but only if she had a good king. The three ambitious states 
iiitrin=ically balanced each other in their relations in and towards 
Greece ; hence a good deal could be done if two of them combined 
against the third. This was first carried out by Philip and Thebes, 
wiiich besides relied on Persia, and had an advantageous position as 
long as it possessed these two allies. The result was that in 346 
Athens had to surrender, after first fighting simultaneously against 
Philip and against her own revolted allies, and then openly against 
Philip and by diplomacy against Thebes. In 346 Athens had in 
vain endeavoured to separate Philip and Thebes by enlisting the 
former on her side, but Philip refused to be drawn from the 
Theban alliance by the Peace of Philocrate.s. In 338 Demosthenes 
endeavoured to win Thebes and make her desert Philip. This 
succeeded by dint of great sacrifices. Athens and Thebes were 
now ranged against Philip. But the latter won the day in spite 
of all. Philip first became powerful by his alliance with the 
Amphictyoiies and with Thebes ; subsequently he held his ground 
against the allies by his own strength. The scantiness of the 
records, however, for the period subsequent to 357 prevents us from 
adequately appreciating the influence of all these relations upon 
the various decisions taken by the leading powers ; some valuable 
reflections and conjectures on the subject are to be found in 
Beloch’s Attisclie Politik, Leipz. 1884. 



CHAPTER XVII 

PHILIP AND THE GREEKS TO THE PEACE OF PHILOC'RATES AND 
THE CAPITULATION OF PHOCTS ( 352 - 346 ) 

Philip’s object was the strengthening and the extension of 
his power and his prestige ; the particular aims of the 
moment were determined by circumstances. His first task 
had been to make himself master of the whole Macedonian 
nation. This he had accomplished. In the next place, he 
had to defend himself against Illyrians, Thracians, and other 
barbarians, and secure his position in the direction of the sea 
at the expense of the Greeks. In this he was constantly 
engaged. His relations with the Greeks, however, led 
him far beyond the borders of Macedonia. He became 
not only entangled in their never-ending quarrels ; famili- 
arity with their ideas induced him to adopt higher aims 
than had hitherto presented themselves to Macedonian kings. 
For long years the antagonism between Greeks and Persians 
had been one of the inspiring factors of Greek civilization ; 
now the Greeks vied with each other in serving the Persian 
monarch. Philip took up the old aspirations of the Greeks 
which had been driven into the background by internal dis- 
sensions. He set before himself the policy which Jason of 
Pherae had wished to attempt, and which many high-minded 
men in Greece, foremost among them Lsocrates, regarded as 
the best means of uniting Greece — war with I’ersia. For this 
purpose it wais necessary that he should be recognized as 
General of the Greeks ; he therefore aspired to the hegemony 
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of Greece. In itself the hegemony in the hands of a ifaco- 
donian king needed to be as little of a supremacy over the 
Greeks as it necessarily was one in the hands of Sparta, Athens 
or Thehcs. As, however, these states had tried to turn the 
hegemony into a supremacy, they and the rest of the Greeks 
were at liberty to conclude that Philip had the same aims, and 
it was natural that they should resist him. At first, however, 
Philip was by no means in a position to attempt to exert 
influence on the Greeks in this direction ; he had still to deal 
with Thrace. He could not allow this country to remain 
hostile if he wished to cross over into Asia. 

In 352 he advanced as far as the Propontis, and actually 
made an alliance with the Byzantines. lie then marched into 
the neighbourhood of Olyntlms, which in the meanwhile had 
concluded a treaty with Athens, in contravention of the terms 
of its alliance with Philij), and had thereby come forward as the 
latter’s enemy. Philip now wished to obtain Olyntluis and 
Chalcidice, It was at this point that Demosthenes began his 
active agitation against the king of Macedonia. ' In the First 
Philippic he e.xplained his views as to how Athens should carry 
on the war against him, the most essential point being that 
an Athenian army of 2000 men, containing 500 Athenian 
citizens, should be permanently stationed in Thrace. The 
partieijiation of the citizens in military service the orator 
rightly considered of the utmost importance. The Athenians 
do not ap[)ear to have followed his advice ; they had enough 
to do in their own neighbourhood. The tyrant of Eretria, 
Plutarchus, was an enemy of Philip ; they therefore en- 
deavoured to support him against his numerous opponents. 
This was skilfully carried out for a time by the brave Phocion; 
but when shortly afterwards, suhsc(iuent to Phocion’s with- 
drawal, I’lutarchus gave up Id.s own cause as hopeless, the 
Athenian troops which had remained in Euboea were taken 
prisoners and had to be ransomed by p.aynient of 50 talents. 

In the year 319 matters assumed a \ery serious as2)cct for 
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Athens in Thrace as well, riiilip deniamlcd of the Olynthians 
the surrender of his step-brother, who had taken refuge with 
them, and the Olynthians, who considered a demand of this 
kind as the first step to servitude, appealed to Atliens for 
helji. It was granted them, and Demosthenes took the 
opportunity to explain to tlic Athenians once more how they 
must proceed if they wished to conduct the war with success. 
In the First Olynthiac he specially urges that the surplus 
revenues should not be paid to the account of the Thooricon, 
but to a war account ; in the Second he endeavours to raise tlie 
spirits of the Athenians by’ representing that Philip’s jiower 
rested on a weak foundation, and that the Macedonians them- 
selves were dissatisfied with their king. This depreciation of 
Philip’s importance shows cither that the speaker was incaji- 
able of grasping the facts of the situation, or that, in order to 
infuse courage into the Athenians, he resorted to expedients 
which might be useful for the moment, but which were 
subsequently bound to injure the cause championed hy 
Demosthenes, for illusions as to the strength of an opponent 
can only have a detrimental effect. Athens did hut little in 
the war. Chares, who had been sent to Olynthus with 2000 
mercenaries, returned to Athens and was replaced by Chari- 
demus, who achieved some succe.sscs in the spilng of ;U8. 
But Philip took the cities in alliance with Olynthus one after 
another, some of them by bribery, and invested Olynthus 
itself. The Athenians now sent some citizen hoplites under 
Chares to Olynthus ; but before they appeared on the scene, 
the city had fallen into Pliilip’s hands by the treachery 
of its Strategi (348). Some of the inhabitants were sold and 
others given away. Olynthus was destroyed, and witli it 
more than tliirty' Greek communities." 

This threw the .Itheiiians into a state of groat excitenienl. 

In .357 the war with Piiilip had been resumed .somcwh.it [ireii- 
liitatelyq but no advantages having boon deiiveil fioni it and 
none being in prospect, they had for .somj time [la.st entertained 
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the idea of getting rid of their troubles by coiicluding a treaty 
of peace. Overtures had been made to PhiliiJ for this purpose 
through private individuals. But now that they saw that he 
was becoming more and more powerful and dangerous, they 
made a start in the opposite direction, and endeavoured to secure 
allies against him. The attempts in the Pcloponnese were un- 
successful ; in Thrace an ally was found in Cersobleptes. But 
although this made things tolerable in the north, in Phocis, 
the fate of which could not help having an important bearing 
on the position of Athens, matters grew worse and worse. 
For a time Phayllus had not only held his own by means of 
his highlj’-paid mercenaries, but had even invaded the Opun- 
tian Locris and had captured the city of Xaryx, famous as 
the home of Ajax. But he died shortly afterwards (351), and 
his successor Plialaecus, son of Onymarchus, after gaining some 
successes against the Thebans (who in their di.stress even 
asked the Persian king for money and actually received 300 
talents in return for a contingent of 1000 men for the 
Egyptian campaign), had taken up a thoroughly ambiguous 
attitude. What was a general of the Phocians to do 1 If the 
temple treasures were exhausted, the mercenaries would take 
themselves off. It was a war leading to no satisfactory result. 
The Phocians could never overcome their enemies if Athens 
did not help them, and Athens was willing to weaken Thebes 
but not to annihilate her. Thus Phocis was bound to be 
defeated in the end. Phalaecus therefore was preoccupied 
solely with saving what could be saved for himself and his 
friends. He left the Phocians to shift for themselves, rejected 
the proffered assistance of Archidamus of Sparta, and refused 
to deliver Thermopylae to the Athenian.s, -which they wished 
to fortify. He had evidontlj' come to an understanding with 
Philip, who was now absolute master north of Thermopylae. 

Thus danger was drawing close to Greece proper, and 
Athens was once more confronted with the rpiestion as to 
what conduct she should pursue. IVu- she alone of all the 
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Greek states, excejit Phocis, was at war with Pliilip, awl if 
tlie king followed up his struggle with the Phocians by 
marching through the pass of Thermopylae, a movement 
which an Athenian fleet unsupported by a land force could 
not be sure of preventing, Athens woulil be seriously threat- 
ened. It was therefore desirable for the Athenians to arrive 
at some toleralile peace with Philip. And wh}' should a peace 
of this kind be out of the question? Philip had always 
declared himself ready to conclude it. The attempt must be 
made. After some preliminary steps, undertaken by the actor 
Aristodemus, who was a favourite of Philip’s, an embassy of 
ten men proceeded to Macedonia in February 346, among 
whom were Philocrates, who had moved the resolution, 
Nausicles, Aeschines, and Demosthenes. The Athenians were 
so precipitate that they did not even wait for the safe-conduct 
which Philip had promised their envoys. It was impossible 
to show more clearly how much Athens needed and wished 
for peace. But now begins a period of obscurity. Aeschines 
and Demosthenes, who at that time were W’orking harmoni- 
ously together, quarrelled over these peace negotiations and 
gave each other the lie in public, with the result that many 
details are involved in a mystery which will never be cleared 
up. We therefore confine ourselves to relating the facts 
which are most important and are beyond dispute.® Philip 
declared that he would send plenipotentiaries to Athens. 
Demosthenes thereupon carried a motion for prompt discus- 
sion and disposal of the proposals brought by these envoys. 
Antipater and Parmenio, and the Synedrion of the allies left 
the wording of the agreement to the Athenians. Conse- 
quently the peace in the form proposed by Philip was 
approved by the Council, and in pursuance of this the motion 
of Philocrates was submitted to the citizens, that henceforth 
peace and a defensive alliance should exist between Philip on 
the one side nn<l Athens and her allies on the other, with the 
exception of the Phocians and the town of Halus in Thessaly, 
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ill regard to ivliicli the Macedonian envoys declared tliat 
Philip did not recognize them as allies of Athens. The 
Phocians had been the bone of contention during the whole 
war, and Halus was an important harbour on the Pagasaean 
(5ulf. For the rest, each side was to keep what it had at the 
moment (.shdiis quo). In agreeing to this Athens I’elinrpiishcd 
her claim to Amphipolis, which indeed had always refused 
to become Athenian. In the Atlienian Assembly the two 
points — the abandonment of the Phocians and the alliance 
with Philip, instead of pc.ace pure and simple — were censured 
by many speakers, and Demosthenes himself spoke against 
them. But the following day the peace was after all acceiited 
on Philip’s terras, on the advice of Aeschines and Eubulus, 
subject to the proviso that the Phocians and Halus should not 
be excluded by name ; the declaration of the Macedonian 
envoys that Philip reserved to himself the right of making 
war upon them was to suffice (April 16th, 346). Athens 
ratified the peace by oath. It luid been stipulated that each 
side should keep what it had got. Philip recognised the 
Chersonese as an Athenian possession, but not certain fortresses 
which belonged to Cersobleptes and had been garrisoned by 
Chares. As soon as he had sworn to the peace he would 
be unable to conquer them ; he therefore set to work at once 
to take them. Hence it w'as of importance to Athens to 
administer the oath to the king as soon as possible, and the 
Athenian embassy, which went after him for this purpose, 
was interested in finding him as quickly as possible. Demo- 
sthenes therefore, who, like Aeschines, again formed part of 
tlie embas.sy, ])roposod that they should try to find him in 
Thrace. But the other envoys would not hear of a journey to 
Thrace, Instead of going there the embas.sy awaited the 
king in Pella, the cajutal of IMaccdonia, to which place he 
came after having accomplished hi.s purpo.se in Thrace. There 
he took the oath. The Thessalians also swore to the peace, 
at Pherae, and the Athenian emba.ssy then returned home. 
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Great satisfaction prevailed at first in Athens. The war was 
at an end, and besides the Athenians indulged in the hope 
that Philip would turn his arms, not against the Phocians, but 
against the Thoban.s. This hope was unfounded, and if the 
people cherished it, the sole reason was, according to the 
subsequent assertion of Demosthenes, that Aeschine.s had 
given assurances to that effect. Yet the Athenians declared 
that the Phocians ought to surrender the Delphic .sanctuary to 
the Afflphictyoncs, and if this was not talcing the side of the 
Tht'baiis against the Phocians, it was meaningless. Demo- 
sthenes therefore ought to have opposed this resolution if he 
really, as he afterwards stated, wished to save the Phocian.s, 
but he never did oppose it. In the Ik Falsa Legatiune speech he 
alleges by way of justifying himself that he wanted to speak, 
but that nobody would listen to him ; but this statement is 
unsupported by proof ; the Atlienian democracy never refused 
its advisers a hearing. Demosthenes did not utter his warning 
at the right moment, and thus left the Athenian people in 
the unnatural position that they declared officially that the 
Phocians ought to submit to the Amphictyoueis, and at the 
same time expected Philip to attack and annihilate not them 
but the Thebans. 

The inevitable reaction set in at once. YTiile still in 
Thessaly Philip invited the Athenians to join him with an 
army, in order to participate in the settlement of Amphic- 
tyonic affairs. But they declined the invitation because an 
orator had deluded them into the idea that Philip intended to 
retain those troops as hostages. Evidently tliereforo they 
no longer believed themselves that Philip was really' in favour 
of the phocians. At all events Philip, if he had ever thought 
of cliungiiig sides, would have no inducement, after thi-i nuuii- 
festation of di.stru.st, to be ci-iil to the Athenians at the 
exjien.se of older friend.s. lie concluded the Saei-ial War 
alone. Phalaecus surrendered on comlitioii that he and hi.- 
8000 mercenaries might dcjiart unharmed. Philip niaiched 
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through the pass of Thermopj'lac, and summoned the Amphic- 
tyonic Council to settle the Phoeian affair. They decided 
that the Phocians were henceforth to dwell in villages and to 
replace the temple property which they had appropriated by 
yearly payments of 50 talents ; their cities were to be 
destroyed with the exception of Abae, and Philip was to 
take their place in the Amphictyonic Council. Thebes was 
to receive Orchomenus, Coronea and portions of Phoeian 
territory ; the Orchomenians and Coroneans were to be sold 
into slavery. Thus Phalaecus and his mercenaries were 
treated best ; the Phocians, who retained their liberty, 
although they were supposed to have committed sacrilege, 
came off fairly well ; the Orchomenians and Coroneans, whose 
sole crime was that they wished to defend their independence, 
suffered most. Religious considerations proved of an elastic 
nature, political animosity remained inflexible. It was clear 
that religion had been only a pretext,'* This issue of the 
Sacred AVar aroused indignation in Athens, although Philip 
had only acted within his rights. Athens, they complained, 
had got nothing, and Thebes a great deal. Athenian envoys, 
among them Aeschines, were present at the great peace- 
festival at Delphi ; but when, at the beginning of September 
3-tG, the Pythian games were celelirated, at which Philip 
presided, the Athenian deputation to the festival, contrary to 
all precedent, did not put in an appearance. Once more 
ill-humour and mistrust were displayed, just as when they 
refused to send an army to Philip in Thessaly. The king 
had taken no notice of this, but the Greeks were more 
sensitive. The Amphictyoncs requested an explanation from 
Athens as to whether she did not intend to recognize the 
reorganization of the League. It would .seem that Athens was 
unwilling to give such an explanation. Thereupon Demo- 
sthenes himself advised them to do so, pointing out that 
otherwise the Amiihictyones might declare war on Athens 
and that a Sacred War would be no light matter, for then 
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there would he a general combination against Athens. It is 
supposed that the Athenians succeeded, by the aid of Demo- 
sthenes’ astuteness, in hitting on a rcjily which satisfied the 
Amjihictyones while safe-guarding the honour of Athens. 
This was the end of the Sacred W'ar. 

Thus the second act of the ilrama had been ijlayed. The 
Phoeians had been sacrificed to the ambition of Thebes and 
the selfishness and indecision of tlie Athenians. I’liilip had 
become a member of the Am[ihictyonic League, and as such 
possessed a legitimate influence on the destinies of Greece. 
In Athens this put an end to the political career of Eubulus, 
whose policy in the opinion of the majority of the Athenians 
had not been justified by the results. Ilis place was taken 
by Demosthenes. True, the latter had not lieen able to 
put his own policy into practice ; on the contrary, the deci- 
sions taken had been in accordance with Eubulus’ views. But 
the policy which had prevailed seemed disgraceful to the 
Athenians, a policy which claimed that its failure — for it had 
never clearly asserted itself — was an honourul»lo one, and the 
leader of the opposition, who found fault with what had been 
done, became more and more the darling of Athens, which 
saw in him the embodiment of its own ideal. For tvas he not a 
man filled with the most ardent enthusiasm for the greatness 
of Athens, who carried aivay the multitude by his overpower- 
ing eloquence, impressed them by his skill in dialectic which 
was so highi}' prized in Athens, and of whom there was no fear 
that he might make himself tyrant, as he was no soldier 1 But 
it was in this very point that lay the dangerous side of his 
influence. For this was now the position : in Macedonia, which 
Demosthenes was opposing with all his might, there was unity 
of thought and execution ; on the other side, in Athens, clever 
plans no doubt, but no one who could convert them into 
practice in war. Even if Philij) remained what he had always 
been, of what use was it to Athens if Demo.sthones approacheil 
more nearly to the ideal of a great patriotic orator and a 
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powerful agitator ? Unfortunately for Athens he was unable 
to sec that a statesman is only justified in agitating for war 
when the nation which he leads is not only brave and well 
prepared, but also provided with able generals whom it is 
able and willing to trust in the event of a war, and that a clear 
idea of the strength and character of an opponent is one of 
the essential conditions of ultimate success. 

A war with Macedonia, however, and a great war in which 
not only Athens would be involved, was possible owing to the 
peculiar position of Thebes. Thebes had instigateil the Sacred 
War in her own interests and had to all appearances finally 
carried her point, but she had forfeited her position in the 
Araphictyouic Council, and in so <loing had com]>letely sapped 
the foundations of lier power. Before this, after the expulsion 
of Sparta and Athens, her friends the Tlicssalian.s were her 
only powerful colleagues in the Council ; now- the Thessalians 
were virtually the tools of Philip, wliilo Biiilip himself held 
the Phocian vote. The result was that in Tliolres too there 
gradually arose dissatisfaction with Macedonia, to which she 
a[)parontly owed so much, but which in reality had attained 
her brilliant position in Greece through the fault of Thebes ; 
and this dissatisfaction was bound to break out on a suitable 
oj)portunity. Then it would be possilde for Thebes to unite 
wilh Athens agairist Macedonia. But in that event Athens 
woulil rciiuirc a gi’eat gencr.d in.stead of a great orator.^ 


NOTES 


1. The Philipjiic^ of Demosthenes, Seliaefer, Dem, 2, 59 seq. — 
Otlier episode-, in I )ei!io-tlienes’ career in this period, as far .as the}' 
are of interest for the liistory of civilization. In the years 352-350 
occur the sjieeclies of l)emo-,thene.-. for Phorniio against Apollodorus, 
son of the moiiey-chaiiger Pasioii, and for Apnlloilorus against 
,‘stej>lianus, one of Piiorniio’s \i itnc.-ses. Demosthenes wrote them 
in his capacity of logograjiln-r. The la--t invalidates part of what is 
sought to lie proved in tlie tii-'t. ds tlii.s soemi-d inconipatilile 
nilh Demosthenes’ good name, many modern writers have denied 
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his authorship of the speeches against Stcp])aiuis, e.g. Scliaefer 
(Dhiss, 3, 1, 412j. Blass himself, on tlie other liainl, maintains the 
aiitlioishi]) of Demosthenes for Kara ire./). I. 1 1' Duniosllieiie^ :u't iiall j 
composed tlie contents of contra Stcpli. I. ft.'t, to lel'iite M'liat lie 
liad himself jirevimisly written for Pliorniiu iO and 22), we can 
understand how tlie ancients, alluiliiiL; to tile Imsiness of Demo- 
stliencs’ father, could say (I’lut. Dein. 15) tiiat Deino-tlienes ]jail 
sold KuOuirei'i ei'o'j rd Kar’ dX\i'j\(oi' ey 

ami can conilireliend tlie lejiugnance of unliias.^eii writers to sncli 
condnct, wliich JJiitcher (ifeni. 130, 137) teriiis “ Holy and as 
hrinoill" “discredit” on 1 leiiiostlu-ne’S, althmiyh he uiyji's hy way of 
excuse for Demosllienes, that lie is nut iictiiio as an aihocate on 
this occasion, hut as an “anonymous wiiter, niakiii” his livelihood 
hy his jien.” I’erfurnianccs of this kinel must certainly have heen 
highly ]iaid. If Ideinosthenos, as Bla^s maintains, really con- 
descended to write the .speech agaiu.st Stephauus for Apollodorus, 
whose character he tried to destroy in the speech for Phorinio, and 
if he now brands the man whom he invoked a,s a witne.s.s in the 
former speech as a perjurer, it was done, accoiiling to Blass again, 
3, 1, 32, because Ajiollodorus did him the favour to introduce a 
inotion for tlie better expenditure of the Thcoriea, which Demo- 
sthenes was unwilling to biing forward himself because he was 
afraid of being punished for irapam/xm’, and A]iollodorus, in fact, 
had to pay a tine of one talent. If this was so, tlien Demo-tlienes 
was a very clever man, but it does not make bim a more honour- 
able one. Apollodorus in that case to a certain extent dischargeil 
the tunctioiis of the nominal editor of a newspaper who imder- 
goe.s a term of imprisonment for the real editor. People of 
this sort are paid in money, hut not with su])]iort in their dis- 
reputable private aflairs. Weil (Harangues do Hein. ji. x.) calls 
Hcmo.stlienes’ conduct a “ dujdicite, pour lai|uelle on a recein- 
ment plaide, sans trop y leussir, les circonstances attenuantes,” a 
iv'inai'k which takes no notice whatever of the low conduct in- 
volved in g 83. It is .al.-o very doubtful whether it heljis a good 
measure to be hrought forw.ard by a “ruined nioney-changer’.s son ” 
(Bla.'S 3, 1, 32) instead of hy a Demosthenes. Lastly, we have 
seen in chap, xv., note 5, that Apollodorus’ motion was probably 
so preposterous that Demosthenes could not have proposed it as a 
responsible politician. In the year 349 occurs Demo.-theues’ 
quarrel with iMidias about a box on the ear (koiCcAos), which the 
latter had given him in jiublic when he was churegus. Dcimistheiics 
brought forward a ypac/j/j — accn.s.ation in the intere.-fs of the state 
— iigain-t him, but dnipjied it and .accepted 30 minae from Jlidias 
instead. The s]ieei'h mitA Mtidioe i-i not only rich in ihetoiical 
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figures, Demostlienes boasts repeatedly in it that lie is coining 
fonvanl in tlie interests of the public, without any for 

liiinself (for the fine, which Midias presumably would have to pay, 
went to the state), and asserts in a censorious tone that others in 
similar cases would have acceiiteil a bribe from their opjionent and 
abandoned the jiro^ecution (3, 20, 28, 29, 47, 103) ; a man of 
this stamp ijtoi/xoikci' aoTor. And this dn/i-la was not merel}' a 
moral but also a legal one ; the abandonment of a ypiicf>'i'i under- 
taken in the interests of the state entailed a penalty of 1000 
drachmae. But Demosthenes decided to take upon himself the aTi/xia 
mitigated in his case by the At^yapa of thirty minae (3000 
drachmae). His modern apologists di.scover political reasons by 
way of excuse for him. If the legal grounds of the prosecution, 
Mliicli demanded no less a penalty than the death of llidias or the 
confiscation of all his property, consisted of the two ro/toi quoted 
at the beginning of the speech 8 and 10), then a correct 
perception that at the most a small money line received by the 
state would have been the re.siilt (for tbe.se rd/roi do not api>ly to the 
case in point), may have induced Demosthenes to prefer taking 
thirty minae himself. The contiadictiou between the moral indig- 
nation and di.sinteiestednc.s.s which the speech breathes on the one 
hand, and the thirty minae taken by Demostlienes on the other, 
combined with the fact that the sjieech was never delivered, 
because Denio.sthene.s took the bribe before the case came on, lias 
caused some surprise. How could Demosthenes allow a speech to 
be published, to the lofty sentiments of which he gave the lie by 
his own act ? It would seem that he published it to induce his 
opponent to m.ake a greater .sacrifice than he was willing to do at 
first. His candour goes so far that he adds in § 151 that he had 
refused Midias’ otter to pay him more than the fine would amount 
to, if he would drop the pro.secution. The 3000 drachmae which 
MiJia.s finally agreed to pay made up to Demosthenes the 2000 
dracliin.ae which according to § 80 Midias had once extorted from 
him for a trierarchy, and en.abled him to pay the line of 1000 
drachiuae in case it was demanded, of which we know nothing. — 
For the Olvntliiac speeches see Schaefer, Dem. 2, 118-165, lYeil, 
Unger, Zeitfolge der vier ersten Dem. Reden, Munclm. Akail. 
1880, and Buran, Zur ('hronul. des eub. Kriege.s, etc. Wiener 
.Stud. Bd. 7. — Depreciation of Philip, 01. 2, 15 seq. 

That the Olynthians were not the innocent victims of Philip’s 
greed of conquest but began hostilities against him themselves, is 
proved by Demosthenes himself in the .speech against Aristocrates 
I(i7, nliere lie says of the Olynthians — o? ri ireTroit/KoTOi avroig 
'I'lAf— ~oi’ TTojs ai'Tip ^piovrai ; IIoTidiUttv m’yi TipaKaer dir- 
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ambassadors, besides Pliilocrates, n'ere Aeschines and Demosthenes, 
the latter as a friend of Pliilocrates. Afterwards Demosthenes 
vehemently denied (Cor. 21) having had relations with Pliilocrates, 
whom he described as a traitor, and who was thereupon impeached 
by the fiercest of the opponents of Jfacedonia, Hyjierides ; but the 
best friends of Demosthenes do not believe this statement, neither 
Westermann-Roscnberg (notea to Cor. 21), nor Schaefer, Deni. 
2, 196. Hence on this jioint the miicli-blanied Aeschines (2, 14, 
18, 19, 45) must be held to be in the right. Next the Jlacedoniaii 
envoys came to Athens, and we are so far acquainted with their 
definitive proposals as to know that the Phocians, the Halians and 
Cersobleptes were to be e.xcluded from the peace, and both were to 
keep a ()(ov(riu, i.e. the status quo, the so-called nil possijdis; ef. 
the conditions of peace between Philip and the Aetolians in 217 
B.C., in Pulyb. v. 106: wot’ d/xifyorepovi d rtir e\^ovcn,v. The 

attempt was now made in Athcn.s to obtain the following altera- 
tions in the terras ; — the inclusion of the Phocian.s in the peace as 
the allies of Athens, mid in.stead of d (yjvinv tlio in-ortiun of the 
words rd earrwi'. But Philip’s eiivans refu.sed to accejit these 
alterations. The second demand of Atheii.s, rd lurron', involved 
a claim which in a treaty of peace is either meaningles.s, or is 
designed to upset the treaty indirectly, whicli inake.s it suipris- 
ing that so many historians favourable to Demosthenes should 
regard this demand not only as susceptible of discussion hut even 
as a reasonable one. It was intemied to mean (Sch. 2, 228) : each 
party shall have wliat he is lawfully entitled to. But on this jioint, 
what eacli was lawfully entitled to, dispute and war were going on ; 
consequently a treaty which merely .stated that each side was to 
liave what legally belonged to him, wmild have no power to 
terminate the war. It is for this very object that combatants 
enter tlie ri giun of facts .and determine what is henceforth to 
belong to e.u h paity, .ind this can be done in two ways, by ex- 
pre—fy assigning tlie various subjects in dispute to one of the two 
parties, or liy .saving “ each party has to keep what he has now got.” 
The latter inelhod was clioscn with the word.s d ci^oi'crti'. On the 
other hand, a i hiuse to this elfect : “Each party is to have what lie 
i.s legally entitled to,” lias never been accepted by any one in a 
treaty of jieace. except when a court of arbitration is simnltaneoii.sly 
appointed, with ])ower to decide the point without ajipeal. But 
this is jireci.sely wh.it the Atheiiian.s did not want Qiitc infru 
chap, xviii.) That in .spite of this they wished for the clause, 
was due to the fact th.it their orators left them in ignorance of its 
practical value and kept before them only the lofty .sentiment that 
right waste be tlie basis of the settlement. People in Athens were 
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always vei’V susceiilible to lofty principlos. 'I'lie Athenians, how- 
over, JK'i'oeiveil that they woulil not .siicceeil with ileinaiKls of tliis 
kind and they accepted the terms of peace olfered I'V I’hilij), 
with the words d eYoetr/i' and without the I'hocians. Tiiey ratilied 
the peace liy oath. Philip did tlie .same hut only after a consider- 
ahle interval, .ifter he liad captured .some stronc; jdacic in Thrace, 
whu h lie trusted to retain hy virtue of the a cyoeo-tr cl. line and 
did retain. He then marched ao,ain„t the I’hocians and .siihilueil 
them. The impartial observer comes to the IuIIoviiil; conclusion : 
ill kecjiing the Thracian fortresses I’liilip po.ssibly wroiiyly 
iiiterjireted the treaty in his own favour, since n eyjnnv miplit 
mean: what each side had at the moment the peace was sworn 
to by one of the contractin” ]iarties ; but Philip wn.' justilied 
in makiiio war upon the Pliocians, for he liacl declared that he did 
not recognize them as allie.s of Athens. Hut what was said hy 
Demo.sthenes, with whom liis modern supjiorters partly agree ? 
As regards the Phocians, he .said that Philip had acted illegally in 
attacking them, as they were friends of Athen.s. And Schaefer 
(Dem. 2, 213, 214) therefore s,ays that Demostheno.s believed that 
the offer of peace and alliance wa.s lione.stly meant, but that ho wa.s 
disappointed in his belief and for that reason became Plulip".* 
enemy. Pie writes to the same effect on p. 505. But Philip liad 
expressly declared that he reserved to himself the right to make war 
on the Phocians ; the Athenians therefore knew how he would act, 
and when Demostliencs s.ays in Pliil. 3, 1 1 that Philip niaivln d 
against the Pliocians lus (ru/x/rdyoi’S, even Westennann-Rosen- 
berg consider this “not quite honc'-t.'’ Philip was in the right in 
treating the I’hocians as enemie.s, and the Athenians could cxjiect 
nothing else. More than this, when Demostlienes demanded that 
Philip, in spite of his declaration that he would treat the Phocians 
as enemies, ought rather to protect them, he was asking the king 
to be di.sloyal to his allies, the Amjihictyone.s, a disloyalty which 
could not be excused by other obligations. Philip had obtained 
admittance into Greece as an enemy of the Phocians ; now he was 
suddenly to cliange sides and jnill the chestnuts out of the fire for 
Athens ! That Philip was believed cajiahle of such conduct in Athens 
is .sliown by Ae.seh. 2, 13(5: on wdrres 7rpo<redoKHTc ff'i'Aiwwor 
ruTreti'iijo'ciei' (Ig/Pa/oiv; cf. Sell. Dciii. 2, 270. According to 
Demo.sthenes (cf. Sell. Dem. 2, 271) Aeschines deluded the iicople 
into the belief that Philip intended to change suh'-, whereas he 
never thought of going over to the Phocians. Trom Ai-ehines 
Tvepl Trapa-p. we certainly get another imjiression. vi/. that the 
Allicni.aiis might really li.ave been .able to persiiadi' I’hiliji to fake 
the .side of the Phocians if the Tlieban pro.xeiiu.s Deiiio.stheiies had 
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not j>revente(l it (§ 143). This makes nut Demo.stheiies to liave been 
a .seciet enemy of tlie J'liociaiis, of whom he was ostensibly such a 
zealous .supporter. In the year 338 lie had certainly, as we shall see, 
worked in the interests of the Locrians and Thebans, the enemie.s of 
the Phocians, and in 330 he says (Cor. 1 S) that the Phocians were 
in the wrong. But whether he had adopted this view by 346 we 
do not know. At any rate it is a fact that intrigue was then rife 
on all sides and that speculation was going on as to the treachery of 
others, which appears also from Just. 8,4. But whatever may have 
been the truth as to the possibility of alienating Philip from the 
Thebans, it is certain that Athens could not reproach him if he 
conquered Plioci.s, and that Uemosthenes was the least justified in 
bringing such a charge. True, he says in Trcpl a-apairp. 23, 34, 45 
that he had noticed that Ae.schines was lying and that he himself 
wi.'hed to warn the Athenians, but tliat they would not give any 
one a hearing. This is evidently an untruth ; in the days of the 
democracy the Athenians allowed everyone to speak, and Demo- 
sthenes, who gave utterance to the proud hoast I'pei? i/ioi, io 
’A^z/i'afot, criyi/SorAi;) per, kcw pi) t^eXijTe, xpi'imrrde, (TVKorpilvn] S’ 
ovS dr ^€A>;t€ (Pint. Dem. 14), could obtain a hearing whenever he 
liked. A man of his stamp ought to liave spoken at the right 
moment or kept silence afterwards. 

We must now consider the retention of the I’hracian fortresses 
by Phili]!. Did the ufi possuhtis apply to the first or the second 
oath ? This might be doubtful in itself. But it was not doubtful to 
Demosthenes ; he reckoned its ojicration from the date of Philip’s 
oath, although lie subsequently maintained the contrary. For in 
the first place he urged that the oath should be administered to 
Philip with all sjieed (irtpi iropairp. 164), in which he was perfectly 
right ; and secondly — and thi.s is the best jiroof — he (Phil. 3, 15) 
invented the lie that Pliilip liad taken the oath when he captured 
the fortresses, so clear was it to him that Athens could only iii.iko 
out a claim to these fortre.sse.s if Philip had taken them after he had 
sworn the oath. (I may add that tliis is irrespective of the fait 
noticed by Ilohrnioser d.!., ji. 793), that the Athenians hehl these 
fortre.sse.s not as owiiem luit only as allies of C'er.-oblepte.s, with 
wliom Philip was not at peace. Atheii.s therefore could lay no 
claim whatever to them herself.) The legal question therefore 
being beyond di.sjiiite, it is .--urjirisiiig to observe how Demo.stlieiie.s, 
with the approival of his modern supporters, has ohsciiied the real 
state of aflairs. He states (— cpi -jrapn—p. 150-153) that if the 
etivoy.s could not hiing about in Pella the .surrender of the places 
t.ik' n by Philip in Tlirace after the taking of the oath hv the 
Aflieiiian.s, this would he regarded as a piuof of Pliilip's uiitiiist- 
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wortliines.s ; in that case tliey ouj,'ht to have rejiuiteil this at once to 
Allii'iis, in order that she iniyht protect the I’hocians, whom I’liilip 
wouhl prolialjl}- attack too. Demo.stliciies wanted, so lie said, to 
report it, but Philij> would not let him go. But how could Philip’s 
doing what he hail a right to Jo be evidence of untrustworthine.ss ? 
How could the Athenians be ajijirehensive now for the first time 
about the Phocian'-, who had long been in Jiliiculties 1 Lastly, how 
could they jirotect the Phociaiis at all at this .stage ? Statements ot 
this kind might be made in a 2 iopiilar assembly, where almost 
anything can be said about foreign affairs, but they are out of 
jjlaee in hi.story. Deinoslhene.s therefore unjustly accused Phili[i 
of hreaeh of faith in carrying out the Peace of Philocrates, and did 
so in the teeth of his own knowledge to the contrary. Why did 
he deceive the Athenians in this way I Weidner (Aescli. Ctes. 
[I. 34) and Belocli (Att. Pol. p. 176) have exjircssed different views. 
Beloch thinks that Uemosthenes only wanted a truce, and therefore 
needed a inetext for accusing Philip of breach of faith ; Weidner 
says: “Demosthenes wanted to outwit his opponent, and wa.s 
outwitted himself.” A minute consideration of the circumstances 
would be necessary to arrive at a decision ; but cf. chap. xvi. note 
S. — The sort of stuff that Denio.sthenes ventured to impose on his 
audience is shown Mkr ali<( in Cor. 19, where he states that the 
Thebans had already been obliged to ajiiieal to Athens, and that 
Philip, in order to [ireveiit this, had offered peace to the Athenians 
and /3o-ij(htav to the Tlieban.s. In point of fact, Tludies had long 
been in alliance with Philip, and liad not the sliglite.st reason to 
ask Athens fur aid just at that time. These were the fables which 
Demosthenes told the Athenians in the year 330 about the events 
of 346 ! 

4. Demosthenes’ verdict mi the treatment of the Phocians by 
Philip (ircpi TTupairp. 64) is endorsed by Schaefer, Dem. 2, 189. 
In point of fact, there hail seldom been such lenity shown after so 
embittered a struggle in Greece. No executions, no selling into 
slavery. The Phocians as a peasant people were less injured 
economically by being transjilanted into villages than the Arcadian 
jieasants had been by their compulsory settlement in Jlegalopolis. 
We need only recall Athens’ treatment of Melos, Scione (Time. 5, 
22), Mytilene and Sestos (Diod. 16, 34), and the behaviour of 
Thebe.s to Plataoa, Orchomeuus (Diod. 15, 79), and the Lacedae- 
monians in Ileraclea (Diod. 11, 82). Schaefer (Dem. 2, 287) 
himself aeknowledges l’hili]>'s lenienev. 

5. For Demostheiiek speech on the Peace cf. Schai fer, Dem. 2, 
296 seip — The policy of Athens in the year 346 and shortly I'efore 
that year was defective, firstly, in not .gi'ing I’lioci.s vigoruu.s 
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support at a timo wtien it iniiiht liavo hoou SiIvlaI, .-imply lat'aU'o 
they iina^ineil th.'it Phocis would dispose of Thi ln-; without ti.'.'i't- 
ance, and that hivlli would, thus remain wcah, to the ad\anta;ae of 
Athens. As a matter of fact, Phocis would not liare fallen hut for 
the intervention of Philip. But in that ease Atlieiis, if -he really 
eared fur the Phocians, ouoht to have made an express stij.ulatioii 
for their security in the Peace of Philocrutes. Her I'ailure to do 
this ivas a second mistake. Tme, neniosthenes and his friend.- 
asserted that in thi.s connection Athens relied on nnofficiul assur- 
ances of Plulip conveyed by Aeschines, <and that if these weie 
false, the gooil faith of Athens had been abused. In ptitting 
forward this plea Bemosthones convicts hini.-elf and the Athenian- 
of political incapacity. In the year dST Athens had been, it wa- 
alleged, deceived by similar imotlicial promi'cs on the part oi 
Philip, and had been dejorived of Ampliipoli-. AVhat then aiv 
we to think of statesmen who allow themselves to he led by the 
nose for the second time by the .same man in the same maiiiu r. 
Assuredly they were not in their light ]>lace. If these statesmen 
had invariably piacti-ed loyalty and lioiu-ty themselves, we might, 
on the assumiilion that their blind conlldence lind been abused, 
regret that the had had dealt Jiardly with (lie good. Jf, however? 
they were not very particular a’-out tlie truth thom.-elves, as w.ts the 
case with Demosthenes, it is merely a qiie.stion of crafty ini.n who 
have to deal with an opponent of superior cuiming. Finally, it is 
clear that the Athenians were themselves to blame if Philip was 
unable to he civil to them, although lie h.ad wished to he s-o for 
some time. He requested them to join him, their new ally, with 
an army. Thor refused, becau.se they jiretended to be afraid that 
he would take the army pri.soncrs. (For the way in which Greeks 
behaved under such circnnistance.s, see vol. ii. p. G8.) A .state 
which tliink.s and acts m such an unfriendly sjurit, cannot erv nut 
about trearhery when the olfeuded ally fails back upon the text 
of his treaty and .sliows no civility to the olfeiiding j^aily. — For 
the moral re.-pou.-ibility of Demosthenes for the defeat at 
Cliaeronea ,-ee chap, xxi.v. note 1. 



CHAPTER XVlll 

J’lriLIl' AND THE fiREEKS TO THE liATTI.V. OF <TIAKUONEA 

(316-33S) 

The Peace of Philocrates was only a teni 2 )orary cessation of 
iiostilities for the statesmen who were most listened to in 
Athens. Demosthenes stated pretty plainly in Ids speech l)e 
Pace that he only wanted peace in order that Athens might 
subsequently carry on the war against Philip with greater 
success. In fact, it was unmistakeable that the king wished 
to obtain possession of part of Thrace and influence the rest, 
and in that case the historical position of Athens, which 
rested on the control, maintained or claimed for the space of 
two centuries, of the entrance to the Pontus, would be seriously 
endangered. The Chersonese no doubt might he kept by 
means of friendship with Philip. Cut the position of Athens 
would be still safer, if I’hiiip were overtirrown. This was the 
policy of Demosthenes. The fin.al aim of this party was 
therefore a perfectly' justifiable one in the interests of 
Athens. And n o may go further and say that as occasion- 
ally presented by Demosthenes, viz. that Athens should be 
powerful for i>rotecting but not for domineering over the 
Greeks,^ the aim was also an advantageous one for the whole 
of Greece. Cut unfortunately Athens’ pursuit of it involved 
the abandonment of another ide.al, the maintenance nf the 
dignity of Greece, while Philip found in his avowed object 
of making war on Persia a justification for his conquests in 
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Thrace. Of leading Athenians the following belonged to the 
anti-Macedonian party led by Demosthenes ; Hyperides, a 
man of the world, a brilliant orator and an enthusiastic 
jtatriot ; Hegesippus and Timarchus, whom we shall soon see 
at work ; and Lycurgus, who belonged to the old nobilitj’, an 
honest financier and a pathetic champion of the good old 
days.^ At the head of the Macedonian party, that is, of the 
party wliich wished to see Athens an ally of Macedonia, 
because it believed that this was the best security for Athenian 
interests, was Philocrates, a man of indifferent reputation, 
and Aeschines, who has been already mentioned.'^ Aeschines 
came of an old but imjioverished Athenian family ; his father 
Atrometus had been obliged to make his living as a mer- 
cenary, and appear.s to have retni’ned home with some wealth. 
Aeschines had enjoyed a good education, had become an actor 
and afterwards a public scribe, and had since devoted himself 
to politics. Of his brothers one was strategus several times ; 
another administered the highest financial office of the city for 
four years, as successor and adherent of Eubulus. Another 
leader of the peace -party, Demades, did not become famous 
till after the battle of Chaeronea. The ornament of this 
party was Phocion, alike statesman and soldier, a rare com- 
bination in those days, but with no genius in either department, 
a pupil of Plato, as an orator distinguished for his cutting 
brevity, a man who, although highly esteemed as general and 
always re-elected, was nevertheless in favour of peace with 
Pliili]), and who in an age when, according to general assertion 
and that of Demosthenes in particular, corruption was a widely 
diffused vice, set a splendid example of honesty and dis- 
interestednes.s. ‘ 

Demosthenes opened the party light by accusing Aeschines 
of having been bribed by I’hilip when he was envoy to the 
king and of having neglected his duty. But he made the 
mistake of taking Timarchus as his fellow-signatory of the 
act of accusation ; Aeschines brought a charge of immorality 
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against Timarclms, in consequence of n'hich the latter was 
condemned and lost his civic rights. Thus the attack on 
Aeschines was repulsed for the wonient. In the meantime 
Philip made further jn-ogress in Thrace and in Thessal}', and 
the Athenians exerted themselves in vain to obtain from liim 
hettor security for their claims in the former country. lie 
also interfered in l'eloj)onnesian all'air.s, taking Argos, Arcadia, 
and Messeno under his protection; whereupon ])emo."lhenes 
went to the Peloponne.se himself and counteracted hi.-, policy 
there, thus giving the king an oj)i)ortuiuty of coiiqjl.dniiig 
to the Athenians of him. On this occasion Dcnioxtlicnes 
defended his conduct with eloquence in the Second Philijipic, 
and represented Philip as the implacable enemy of Athens. 
The party struggle was continued by an attack on Philocintcs, 
against whom Hyperides brought a similar accusation to that 
which was pending against Aeseliines. The anti-Macedonian 
current had now become so strong in Athens that no one 
would take up the defence of the accused, who c.scapcd certain 
condemnation by flight. In Athens therefore cliarges were 
openly preferred against the king, with whom jicucc and 
alliance had just been contracted. Piiilip, who was not 
prepared to witness j)roceedings of this kind without a protest, 
complained once more to the Athenians by means of a special 
embassy conducted by Python, and requested them to put 
forward definite deman<ls, in order that he might know what 
they’ wanted of him and be in a position to meet their wi.shes. 
Hegesipjius now went to Pliilip and stated to him the two 
following demands on behalf of the Athenians, that the 
king shotild restore to Athens the island of Ilalonnossus which 
he had occupied and alter the terras of peace by inserting the 
words that each party shouhl have “what he was lawfully 
entitled to.” This emhas.sy jwoved abortive. The alteiatiiiii 
in the treaty demandeil by ^Vthens l‘hili[> was l)i.iiiid tn nlusi' 
as a .serious statesman, as a])pears from <mr remarics in the 
notes to the preceding chajiter on the Peaio of Plularates. 
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This of course iiroused the indignation of the Atlieiiiaii 
people, which otherwise might have calmed down, and the 
object of the war-party was attained. The prosecution of 
Aeschines for the “falsa legatio,” which at last came on for trial, 
ended in his acquittal (343). He had called Phocion and 
Eubulus as witnesses to his integrity. 

Philip meanwhile made further progress at various points. 
He established his brother-in-law, Alexander, king in Epirus, 
he threatened Acarnania, concluded an alliance with the 
Aetolians, and he installed a tetrarch over each of the four 
provinces of Thessaly. Three of these governors were Aleuadao. 
Henceforth the forces of Thessaly were at the absolute 
and prompt disposal of Macedonia.^ In Euboea Eretria and 
Oreus obeyed Philip; Chalcis, on the other hand, remained 
loyal to Athens, and even in the PeloiJonnese the Aihcnians 
maintained their old position. Philip now prepared for a 
campaign in Thrace ; but before setting out he made a fi esh 
attempt (342) to come to an understanding with Athens. He 
promised to surrender Halonnessus and declared himself 
ready to abide by the decision of a court of arbitration in 
regard to the points in dispute, including the Tiiracian 
fortresses, and in return he asked for the privilege of sharing in 
the protection of trade against piracy afforded by ^Vthons, i.c. 
of maintaining a fleet on the Aegean Sea. The way in which 
Athens received these proposals is known to us from an extant 
speech which was delivered at this time and is ascribed to 
iJemosthencs, but of which Hegesippus is no doubt the author. 

It submits Pliilip’s concessions to a severe criticism.® The 
Athenians docIiiieJ the offer of arbitration on the pretext that 
inqsartial judge.s could not be found. Of course they could 
have been found. This refusal shows what Demo.sthenes’ 
party was aiming at. When one of two opponents demands 
that each shall receive what it is lawfully entitled to, but, as 
soon as the other side meets this demand and proposes arbitra- 
tion, refuses the proposal on the alleged ground that impartial 
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arbitrators cannot be found, then that party means war. 
Athens might have secured a guarantee for lier rights in 
Thrace liy an honourable peace with Philip, but Demosthenes 
and his party prevented it, because they hoped that .Vthens 
might after all be successful in a war waged at tlio right 
iiiomciit and under favoui’able circumstances. 

The king now started for j'hrace (342). lie left his son 
Alexander, then fifteen j'cars of age, at home as liis repre- 
sentative." He defeated the Thracians and advanced to 
the Pontus, where Greek cities, .such as Ai'olh.nia and 
Odessus (Varna), submitted to him. Meanwhile the Athenians 
had despatched fresh cleruehies to the Chersonese under 
Diopithes, who collected contributions from merchant vessels 
of other states, began a quarrel with Cardia, a free city 
but under Philip’s protection, the possession of which would 
have been extremely advantageous to Athen.s, and even 
jdundered jdaces in Thrace which belonged to Philip. Vhen 
the latter complained to Athens of this, Demosthenes by 
his speech on the Chersonese managed to secure Diopithes 
immunity from punishment (oil).''’ Soon afterwards he 
delivered the Third Philippic, in nhich he adroitly and 
vigorously branded Pliilip a» the cause of all the mi.sfortuncs 
of the Greeks, but drew a caricature of his military ability 
which must have lulled the Athenians into a delusive security.® 
He also journeyed into Thrace, Illyria, Thessaly and the 
Peloponnese to work against the king, and actually succeeded 
in getting the imirortant city of Byzantium, then in alliance 
with Philip, as well as Chios and Phodes, to join Athens once 
more.'® To the king of Persia he sent a request for money. 
The latter would not give anything to the city of Athens, 
but is said to have made presents to individual Athenians. 
Demosthenes, it was reported, received 3000 darics, and 
Diopithes certainly accepted Persian money. The latter was 
allowed to continue his hostilities against Philip. 

The king now turned again.st P> 3 ’zantium.'‘ Ho brought 
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his fleet into tlie I'i'opoiitis, and began by attacking i’eiiiitlm,-j, 
an alley of ISyzantiuni Ho laid siege to it accoi'ding to all 
the rules of art; but it resisted him, and was saved by aid 
from I’ersia. The Athenians now, on the advice of ifeino- 
stheues, ileemed it expedient to declare that Philip had lii'oken 
the peace, aiul that he and Athens were at wai’ with each 
other (340). 

Philip hoped to capture Byzantium in any event, but iji 
this ho was disappointed. The Athenians sent Chares and 
then Phocion to the assistance of the beleaguered city, and 
the Byzantine Leon, a pupil of Plato, conducted the defence 
in concert with Phocion in a masterly manner. Philip at last 
raised the .siege and brought his small fleet back to Macedimia, 
in spite of the Athenians who were watching the Helle.spont 
with their naval force. Anxiety natnrally prevailed as to the 
king’s next movements. Ho took a step which wa.s quite 
unexpected, and which j)leasc<l the Athenians greatly he 
undertook an cxpoilitioii against tlic Scythians, wliose king 
Ateas was said to have ofi'ended him. Ho might meet with 
disaster in this quarter, and the Athenians hoped that ho 
would. Ho was successful, however, in the battles which ho 
fought, but prudently refrained from crossing the Danube 
and returned to Macedonia through the country of the 
Triballi, whore ho was wounded, at the end of the summer of 
339. He had evidently undei’taken this campaign in order to 
wipe out the recnllection of his rcverse.s before Byz.intium and 
Perinthus liy military succe.sses, and in thi.s, it would seem, he 
com[)leteh' succeeded. 

In the meanwhile Demo.sthenes had completed the military 
preparations of Athens. The symmoriae for the triorarchies 
were now so well organized that in the following years no 
complaints were heal’d regarding this branch of the admini- 
stration.’” The construction of docks and other naval works 
begun by Eubulus was interrupted in order to apjily the 
money voted for them to other purpo.ses, probably to the 
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payment of the troops. In 33S Lyeiirgii., was placed at the 
head of the Athenian iinaneial department and ailmini.-,tered 
it for twelve years with great ahility, fir.st under his own 
name and subserpicntly’ under that of othens. But with all 
this ex23enditnro of money and energy nothing was really done 
beyond laying waste the coasts of INIacedonia, I’liili]) pur.sued 
a more successful iiolicy. Even at a distance he never lost sight 
of Greece, and circum.stancos as well as the jiceuliar iiolicy of 
Demosthenes jirovidcd him with a good ojijiurtunity for inter- 
fering in Greek alliiirs at the close of his northern camjiaign. 

In 340 15. c. Midia.s, the enemy’ of Demosthenes (r. fij). 
255, 256), and Ae.schines were apjwdnted Pylagorac (assessors) 
for Athens in the Amjihictyonic Assembly. 'When we consider 
the grecat importance wliich this assembly had recently' assumed, 
it is surprising that the leading statesman in Athens should have 
allowed his enemies to get into such a jmsition. And in fact 
Aeschines acted at Delphi in a manner v Inch must at first have 
been very unpleasant to Demosthenes, but which the latter after- 
wards turned to account for his own jiurposes.’'* Aeschines 
learned that th^ Ampliis.saean.s, who were jiarticular friends of 
the Thebans, intended to lodge a tomplaint against jVthens 
about the rehangiiig of an old Delphic ofi'ering, in which the 
Thebans were described as oncmic.s of the Greeks, and he 
prepared his defence. When the charge was brought before 
the Amphiety’onic Council, he answered it in Greek fashion 
by’ counter-accusations of Amphissa, which was supjioscd to 
have cultivated a field sacroil to Apollo. There was alway.s 
material ready to hand for charges of this kind. After a 
brilliant siieech by Ae.schines, the Amphictyones dccrei'd 
execution against Amphissa, and on the Amjdii.ssacans resisting, 
a League var was declared against them under the jircsidcncy 
of the Tlie.ssalian Cottyphns. This decision shows that the 
change in the con.stitution of the Anijihiclyonic League which 
wo have pointed out was making it-elf felt. Tliei es was no 
lutiger .sn|n’eine in it a^ in 3515. She h.id been so as long as 
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the Thessalians were her friends ; now Philip was master by 
moans of his own r'ote and those of the Thessalians, 3.1agnetes, 
Achacans, and others, who tvere devoted to him. The result 
was that the interests of Thebes and the interests of the 
Amphictyones were no longer identical, and the Amphictyoncs 
did not scruple to ofl’end Thebes by an attack upon the 
Locrians. Religion, which had been abused by Thebes in 356 
for political purposes, was now made use of with just as much 
right against Thebes. Athens might have conducted this 
Amphictyonic war against Amphissa. In so doing she would 
have alike satisfied the Amphictyones, preserved her own 
honour and furthered her own interests. If she had taken 
this course, Philip would not have come to Greece. But she 
refrained from all participation in the cafl’air, on the advice 
of Demosthenes, who was favourably di.sposed toward.s 
Thebes and Am[)hi.s.sa, and who could have been led into this 
otherwise incomprehensible policy only by the desire to be 
obliging to Thebes in order to secure that city on the first 
opportunity as an ally of Athens against Phihp. The 
League war against Amphissa therefore was carried on hy 
others, and in a very lukewarm fashion, which made the 
Amphictyones appoint Philip, who in the meanwhile had 
returned from the north, general of the League, probably in 
the autumn of 339. It was the inevitable consequence of 
the policy of Demosthenes, who had aggravated the conflict 
and h.'ifl now come to the point of risking everything upon 
a single throw. The .summons came very opportunely for 
the king. lie immediately marched southwards and occupied 
the city of Elatea, which was situated in Phoci.s on the 
northern side of the valley of the Cephisus. He thereby 
threatened first the Theban.s, the friends of the Amphissaoans, 
and indirectly of course the rest of Greece, which viewed the 
decision of the Amphictyones with disfavour, and above all 
Athen.s, the seciet friend of Amphissa and the ojicn enemy of 
i^Iaccdouia.^^ 
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At this point comes in the famous narrativ'e of Pcmosthenes, 
the passage of the Dc Coruna in which ho relates in \ i\'i(I lan- 
guage how the occupation of Elatea became known in Athens 
one evening, and caused universal consternation, how on the 
following morning the people assembled for deliberation, but 
no one ventured to make any proposal until Demosthenes 
rose and explained the jmsition of allairs. This occupation, 
he said, was of course a menace to Athens, as she was at war 
with Philip, but it was especially a menace to The))es. The 
Athenians must therefore advance under arms to tire Pioeotian 
frontier and send envoys to Thebes to offer their aid to the 
Thebans, As no one had any other suggestion to make, the 
jtoople adopted this 25roposal, which was a dignified continua- 
tion of the policy latterly followed, and besides, in its offer of 
assistance to Thebes, which had not always been a friend to 
Athens, had a magnanimous character which entirely corre- 
sponded with the sentiments of the Athenians. Demosthenes 
with nine others was entrusted with the conduct of the 
matter. Jle [iroceoded to Thebes, where Macedonian envoys 
also put in an appearance. The latter demanded, as Demo- 
sthenes relates, that the Thebans should at all events allow the 
Macedonian army to march through their territory, and held 
out to them the jirospect of sharing in the booty, if they 
would make common cause with them against xVthens. In 
other words, not only Athens but Philip also was suing for 
Theban supjjort. It might have seemed to the Thebans that 
the fate of Greece was in their hands. And, in point of fact, 
this was the case. But we may go farther. They had been 
the cause of the whole confusion and now they brought it to 
a jiitch. Thebes had instigated the Phocian war ; in ."7)3 
Thebes had encouraged Philip’s progress in Thrace and, in 
concert with the nobles of Thessaly, had invited him into 
Greece, and now the Thebans would not submit to be nu-ted 
themselves from their position in Greece by Philip. To 
secure their powder they accepted the alliance ofl'ered them by 
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.Vtlious. But tliey inaiiaj^cd to wonl their acceptance as if 
they were making a great sacrifice, anil obtained a lieavy 
price for their support from Athens. The Athenians declared 
their readiness to pa 3 ’ two-thirds of the cost of the war, to 
recognize Thebes as having equal rights with them at sea, 
to place themselves under the supreme command of Thebes 
by land, and lastly to concede to Thebes the supremacy over 
Boeotia, which had so long been stigmatized as unjust. They 
thus gave way on the most important questions of practice 
and principle. The alliance between Thebes and Athens 
made an e.xcellent nucleus, and if the rest of Greece had 
joined these two states, Philip would in all probability have 
had to retreat. But the most important Greek states, Sparta, 
Messenia, Elis, Arcadia, and Argos, held aloof, and oidy 
Euboea, Mogara, Corinth, Achaea, Acarnania, Leucas and 
Corcyra sent soldiers. The allies at first obtained some 
successes over the Macedonian troojrs. But the despatch 
of 10,000 mercenaries to the assistance of the Amphissaeans 
was a dangerous division of forces, and the honour of a 
golden wreath conferred by the citizens of Athens on Demo- 
■sthenes as a reward for his zeal in the spring of 338 shows 
that the crisis was not considered as serious as it really was. 
Events took a dift'erent coiu’se from what had been expected. 
Philip misled Chares into abandoning the passes leading to 
.\.niplii.s--a, defeated him and cajiturcd Amphissa and ISiau- 
jiactus into the Ijargain. The king now once more attempted to 
induce d’hebes and Athens to conclude peace, but Demosthenes 
man.igod to persuade both cities tocontinuo the war. Thereupon 
i’hilip, 1)V a fre.sh piece of strategy, efl'ected an unoppo.sed march 
into the plain of Boeotia; hi.s ann\' was now close to Thebes. 

The decisive battle was fought near Chaeronea in August 
or Scjitember 338.’^ Philip’s armj' consi.sted of 30,000 
foot and at least 5000 cava!r\-. The allies were somewhat 
more numerous. PLili[>'s troops were inured to warfare 
and led by a .single will, that of a man who was a master in 
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the art of war and had able generals under liim, among them 
his son Alexander. The allies were citizens, warlike and in- 
spired by an ardent love of liberty; the Thebans above all 
wore distinguished for their bravery, and among them again 
was the famous and valiant Sacred Hand of the Tliree 
Hundred, who were determined to eonquer or to die. The 
Thebans were commanded liy Theagene.s, the jVthenians liy 
Stratoclcs, Chares and Lysicles. Of these Athenian generals 
the first was probably an able soldier, the second haidly more 
than an ordinary leader of mercenaries, the third was false to 
his duty, if the court which condemned him after the loss of 
the battle pronounced a just sentence. The opjjosing forces 
in the decisive struggle were equal, but the higher ideal 
enthusiasm of the allies succumbed to the incomparably 
superior generalship of the Macedonians. At first the Athe- 
nians on the left wing defeated Philip, who was op 2 )osed to 
them, but on the right the Thebans were routed by Alexander. 
Theagones fell ; the Sacred Band, fighting bravely to the Lust, 
was cut to pieces; and then the whole army took to fiighf 
Of the Athenians about 1000 are said to have been killed and 
2000 taken prisoners. Dcmosthene.s, who had taken j)art in 
the battle as a simple hoplite, was among the fugitives. 

The drama was now at an end. Philij) hail accompli.slied 
his purpose. For the first time since the Greeks l)ecame a 
nation, free states of the first rank had succumbed on Greek 
soil to a hereditary monarch, and this first defeat decided the 
destiny of Greece. But the defeat was not less glorious for 
the vanquished than for the conquerors. Over the graves of 
the fallen Thebans and their allies there was afterwards erected 
on the battle-field, as an eloquent monument to Greek honour, 
the figure of a lion hewn out of marble, the remains of which 
have survived to this day. Well does this battle deserve an 
imperishable external record, for success is not the true 
criterion of greatness.^*' 
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NOTES 

1. In the Dc Corona speech (305) Demosthenes holds up to 
Athens the noble aim of jirotecting the Greek states in such way 
that all shall be iXtvOepot and avrovo/joi. In the speech lie Pace 

14 seq. he points out that Athens might find other reasons for 
renewing the war with Philip. 

2. Fur Hyperides, Hegesippus, Timarchus cf. Schaefer, Dem. 2, 
32 seq. For Lycurgus ibid. 317 seq.; the edition of the speech 
against Leocrates by Eehdantz, Leipzig, 1876; Blass; and Droege, 
De Lycurgo Athen., Bonn, 1880. 

3. For Aeschines cf. Sch. Dem. 1, 215-258, the edition of the 
speech against Ctesiphon by Weidner, Berl. 1878, and Blass, 3, 
Abth. 2. The stories of Demosthenes about Aeschines’ parents are 
now accepted as true by no one, and it is significant for the esteem 
in which Demosthenes is held by his own supporters, that they 
('.xplain that lie has much more scandal to lling at Aesclnne.s in the 
De Gnio/ia .speech than in the .speech De Fal^. Lea. It is jiointed 
out (.Sell. Dem. 1, 226) that Demosthenes had the la.st word in 
the Corona^ and therefore could say what he liked, whereas his 
assertions in the Dc Fills. Lei/, could be refuted by Aeschines who 
spoke after him. — His ridicule of the TptTaywiacrTiys Aeschines is 
well known. It is not generally noticed that this was all the 
more amusing to the Athenians, because Demosthenes himself 
wished to be and was a genuine TrpioTaym’io-Ti'jS as orator. We 
know that his reply to the question, what is the most important 
ipiality in an orator ? was : varoKpuris ; and to the further question 
what is the second and third important quality 1 also iVoV-pjcris. 
How com]iletely the rpayioolav vrroKpu'eo-ffai engrossed him, is 
•shown by his behaviour after Philip’s death and by his remarks 
jii't before his own death. Pint. Dem. 29. 

4. For Demades cf. Sch. Dem. 3, 2(1 seq. For Phocion see 
the artiidc in Pauly’s B. E. 5, and Beruays, Phokion, llerl. 
1881. There are .some e.xcellent anecdotes in Plutarch’s Phocion. 
Phocion was, according to Demosthenes himself, the kotti'-s of his 
■speeches. Demosthenes was pi'/Tiap upwrros, eiirelv Se Sen'oraTo^ 6 

He was strategus foity-five times. 

5. For the irupa-petTpeLa we have the two .speeches of Demo- 
•sthenes and Aeschines, of which the latter is business-like, the former 
.sojdiistical ; cf. chap. xvii. note 3. Demosthenes’ attempt to 
jTove the SiopDooKia of Aeschines is a complete failure. The 
solitary fact which Dcmo.sthenes brings forward in his long state- 
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nieiit is the possession of an estate, the situation of which he does 
not indicate, and a.s to which he does not maintain that i’iiilij) 
made a present of it to Aeschines. Aa Demosthenes wislies to call 
M ituesses from Olynthus, it is presumed that it was in the neighbour- 
hood of that city ; according; to Schol. Aesch. Tim. .3, it is said to 
have been near Pydna. That a charge of this kind has no signi- 
ficance is beyond a doubt ; and when we see that from g 98 to 
g 14G Demosthenes exerts hiim-elf to show that Aeschines mutt 
have lieeii bribed, we conclude that he could not prove that he was 
BO. — For Tlie-saly, Si-h. Dem. 2, 430. 

()'. According to Beluch, Att. Pol. 211, Ueinosthenes luiJ suc- 
ceeded as early as 343-342 in bringing about a regular league 
against Philiji. — The speech JM Halunneso gives us special informa- 
tion as to Philip’s communication to the Athenians before his 
expedition to Thrace ; cf. Sch. Dem. 2, 431 seep ; Blass, 3, 2, 113- 
121 . 

7. For the Thracian War, Diod. 16, 71, 74-77 ; Theop. fr. 
244-248, 249* ; Anaxini. fr. 11-13; cf. Hoeck page 61 seij., who 
also discusses the authorities. In Thrace Philip founded the cities 
of Philippopolis, Calybe (Poneropolis) and Bine. The two last are 
now considered to have been jienal settlements, on account of their 
names ; this seems to me impossible on the face of it. Why should 
nut Bine be a Thracian name, and Poneropolis a Greek witticism on 
Philip 1 For Diopithes cf. Sch. Dem. 2, 451 ; Cardia, Dem. Ar. 182. 

8. Ill the speech De Chersoneso expediency is the guiding pirin- 
cijile. In §.5 44, 45 Demosthenes wrongly presumes that Philip 
wi.-lies to conquer Athens In § 42 Demosthenes say.s to the 
Athenians : eirre yup v/tch ovk avrot irXcor^KTijfrui Kal kutu- 
<T)(eh' upx’P' TTt'/) I'KoTcs, in § 60 on the other hand : 

yap eldOare. In contrast to Demosthenes, who defended Diujiithes, 
the idealist Burke, in oratory the Demosthenes of modern times, 
impeached Warren lla-tings, who secured the English supremacy in 
India, becau&e ho liad acted unjustly in doing so. 

9. For the Third Philippic Schaefer, Dem. 2, 469 seq. and 
Bla^s, 3, 1, 336. — In Phil. 3, 48, 49 Demosthenes makes an 
intere.-^ting lemark to the elfect that Philip did not conduct the war 
in the old Greek fashion. An examination of this statement, 
wluch the commentators have not discussed, is of value for history ; 

I tlicrefore make it here as a pendant to my remarks in vol. ii 
p. 395. Demosthenes says that Philip did not su-spend opeiv.tion.s in 
winter or deliver ojien battle, but that he fought with light troo; s 
and conquered by means of bribery. The facts are as follows. 
The Greeks had oiiginally a peculiar conci-ption of war ; cf also 
Pulyb. 13, 3. It was a religious ordeal, conducted in acconlance 
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with definite rules ; the ]iop!ite.s were the deciding element ; 
cavalry and ^tAot were only accessories. Argos and iS]'arta on one 
occasion even entrusted the decision to 300 picked conibatant.s. An 
unannounced invasion of a country, even when a state ot war 
existed, was not quite cn rhjle ; the Argives defended themselves 
against it by the expedient of suddenly beginning the month 
Carneus, which was equivalent to saying : It is not lawful for us 
to fight, so stop your plundering. Fortified places were not taken 
by storm ; the attacking party tried to make a breach in the walls ; 
if this failed, the inhabitants were reduced by famine ; if they 
surrendered in consequence they might be killed or sold as slaves. 
In the winter there was a sn.spension of hostilities ; the citizens 
could not take the field the whole year round. All these practices 
were due to the fact that the Greeks regarded war as a duel, which 
might be fought out under certain circumstances with great 
bitterness, but always according to certain definite rules. Croesus, 
who never e.xpected a winter campaign, .also had similar Greek 
ideas fHerod. 1, 77); but Cyrus had more practical views. Demo- 
sthenes in Phil. .3, 48, 49 starts with the correct jierception that 
Philip did not wage war in the old Greek way. In his eyes war 
was not a duel, but a rough means of attaining practical ends. 
But Demosthenes has in the first place neglected to ob.serve that 
the Greeks themselves, and e.specially the Athenians, had long 
ceased to entertain this old conception of war, and in the second 
place he has completely misrepresented Philip’s method of warfare. 
As regards the first point, the use of light troops and the employ- 
ment of stratagems was introduced by Demosthenes the elder and 
Ijihierates, who were Athenians ; and Syracuse was blockaded in the 
winter. It may be true tliat Philip bril>ed many Greeks, but even 
in this he was no innovator : Tliemistocles and Pericles, -nlio were 
Athenians, were accii.sed long before bis time of achieving successes 
ly means of bribery, and no one can have any' doubt after reading 
Time. 7, ''0 that Nicias ni.ade friend.s for himself in Syracuse by 
means of money. It i.o taking a petty view of great events to hold 
that coiTujitiou by I’iiilip bad the enormous influence on the 
decline of (ireek liberty whicb Demosthenes, to whom money 
dealiun- were a sort of liolfipy, attributes to it. Strange to say, the 
acceptance of biiiie.s from Persia and Harjialus is proved only' of 
Athenian not of Macedonian patriots ; Philocrates was condemned 
in contnmiicinin. Demosthenes i^ so lavi--h in his charges of 
bribery that he even accuses bis wealthy' fellow-citizens of trying to 
bribe him (De Cor. 103). Consequently Philip eras not the only' 
offcnihr in this re.spect. But he goes so hastily to work with 
Philip that lie accuses him (De Cor. 18, 19) of Trarras rapdo-o-eir 
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in the Peloponnese by money after having said a couple of lines 
before that f/jii and rnpnyj} were there already. According to this 
Philip must have spent Ijis money there from pme love of sjiending 
it. The scenting of bribery was a fashionable comjjiaiut in certain 
Atlieiiian circles of those days, just as that of e.sjiionage i.s else- 
where. So much for the fir.st point. With regard (o tlie second, 
tlie liC't proof that Demo.sthenes has given an entirely wrong 
description of Philip’s nietliod of warfare, is supjilied by the battle 
of Chaeionea. It was not bribery, nor the employment of light troops 
ivhich decided this battle ; the Athenians and Thebans were defeated 
in a fair fight of hoplites. Demosthene.s never gras]ied the real 
character of the Macedonian king, ami always misiepi'esented 
him to the Athenians — a thou-and pities for Athens, which 
followed him, and fur the whole of Greece. It is significant that 
ill tlie year 341 Demosthenes could speak to the Athenians of 
Philip, the creator of tlie Macedonian plialanx, as follows ; dKovere 

^{X.iTT'n-ov oi’xl T<ii (jxxXayy ottXltSiI' ayuv fSaol^oi'O’ ottoi 
^ ovXerai, dXXa rei tf iXovi etc. 

1 0. Activity of Demosthenes on his journeys, etc. Soli. Dem. 2, 
481 seq. 

11. Siege of Perinthus and Pivzantium, Sch. Dem. 2, 496 seq., 
Hoeck, 77 seq. Philip brings his fleet through the IJelle.spont, 
Ep. Phil. 16. Declaration of war by Athens, Philoch. 135. 
Philip's campaign against the Scythians, Sch. Dem. 2, 577 seq. 
The attitude of Rhodes and Chios, ibid. 516. 

12. Organization of the trierarchy by Demosthenes, Sch. Deni. 
2, 523 ; Gilbert, St. A. 1, 354, 355. According to Philoch. 135 
it was resolved on the motion of Demosthenes -d ypij/iara -dvr 
(Ivai arfmTHariKu. 

13. For the quarrel with Aniphissa Sch. Dem. 2, 632 seq. A 
wrong view is generally taken of it owing to the acceptance of 
unfounded a.ssertions by Demosthenes. Tlie Aiuphis-saeans were 
Locrians, enemies of the Phocians and friends of the Thebans. 
Aeschines, in his opposition to the Amphissaeans, was faithful to 
the old tradition of Athens, of friendliness to Phocis, while Demo- 
sthenes, by working for the Aiiipihissaeans, was acting in the 
interests of the Thebans, and helping people who demanded that 
Athens should be punislied. Demosthenes, who in the speech De 
Face 19 had warned Athens not to make enemies of the Aniphic- 
tyones, now did this very thing himself. It is true that he main- 
tains in the J>e Cor. 143 that ivhen Aeschines inviteil the 
Athenians to take part in the measures to he adopted against 
Aniphissa, ho cried out ; iroXc/iov eis ti/v ArviKijr elirdyeis, 
Ahry/Vi/, TToXc/iov ’ AjKjiiKTVoviKdv, hut if he really did make tins 
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exclamationj lie gave utterance to a most audacious falsehood. 
For by it lie imputed to Aeschines what he wa.s doing himself, 
anil what Aeschines was trying to prevent. If Athens had taken 
the side of the Auiphictyones, as Aeschines wished, there would 
have been no Ampliictyonic war for Attica. Athens had a 
splendid opportunity of obtaining a secure position in the Amphic- 
tyonic League ; Demosthenes prevented this, and thus brought 
Philip, the general of the League, into hostility with Attica. This 
must have been his intention, for he was clear-headed enough to 
see that if Athena refused to move against Amphissa, the Amphic- 
tyones would call in Philip — as indeed they did. He let matters 
take this course, because he wished to render Thebes a great 
service and so enlist her against Philip. Perhaps Philip, he may 
have thought, would in the meanwhile be unsuccessful in Thrace. 
But whatever may have induced him to take the part of Amphissa, 
it was he and not Aeschines who brought Philip into Greece. On 
this occasion too we can observe the crafty method adopted by 
Demosthenes in imiiortant crises, of converting the jieojde to hi.s 
policy, when thus policy was in contradiction to that which had 
hitherto been pursued. He Joes not declare his new aims at once ; 
that would have attracted the attention of the Athenians. He 
begins by only hindering the continuance of the old policy. The 
Athenians had to omit doing something which might liave been 
expected of them. In this way he had prevented the despatch of 
an army to Philip in Thessaly, which was incumhciit on Athens 
as Philip’s ally, and had subseiiucntly stopped the attendance at 
the Pythian Games. This annoyed Philip, and the Amphictyones 
still more so ; they showed it to the Athenians, and so niad.'e the 
latter more inclined to turn against the Ampliictj ones. It was 
the same in tiiis case. The Athenians do not pronounce officially 
for the Amphissaeans ; they simply take no action against them. 
In so doing they become mixed up rvith the Theban and Am- 
plussaeaii party, and soon find it quite natural to he fighting on 
the side of Thebes and Amphissa. By declaring fur Anqihissa 
Demosllienes paved the way for the Athenian and Theban alliance. 
— After the capture of Amphissa by Philip, it was also Demo- 
sthenes who prevented the peace, which rvas still possible and was 
advocated by Phocion. Here Schaefer (Dem. 2, 3G0) endeavour.s to 
ju-tify him as follows; “Any one who knew Philip could be 
sure that he was less disposed for peace now than ever. . . . With 
this conviction the Athenian citizens decided to abide by the 
ariiitrament of arms.’’ But in making this remark Schaefer con- 
demns Demosthenes and the Atheniams. For jn-ace with the 
Creeks was undoubtedly an object with Philqi, since he neided it 
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for his conteinplatid campaign into Asia. It is true Deiiiusl hones 
(Ciierr. 60) -saj'-s that Philip wished oAois dicAeir Athens ; hut that 
tins was not the case was proved liy the king after the battle of 
Chaerouea. A'eil, Plaidovers de Deiii. p. 399, comes to a more 
correct coiiclu.sion ; “Oroit-on (pi'il eiit reiionce il son piiijet de .“e 
faire le gfaicraUssime, c'est a diie, le maitre de la Grece Only 
the eipiation, Ofneralis^iine = Alaiire, is unjustifiahle. If it had 
been collect, ] a-mo.stlienes would no doubt have med this argu- 
uieiit too. Put he never tolil the truth, viz. that Philip wanted 
to become Cumuiaudcr-in-chief, fur that would not have maile the 
Athenians uneasy ; he said what was untrue, .and maintained that 
Philip wi-died to aiinibil.ite Athens. That produced its due effect. 
For tlie imnieiliate evil consequences to Athens of this falsehood 
See chap. xi.v. note 1. The cdection of Philip as command er-iu- 
chief against Per.sia before he had defeated the Greeks, would have 
been tlie best mean.s of getting rid of him, and of securing Greek 
independence at the same time, for at that stage the Greeks might 
have made their own terms, whereas after Chaeronea they had 
to accept those of the king. — There can be no denying the fact 
that Demosthenes is great as an agitator in this very jicriod, from 
the Peace of Philocrates up to the battle of Chaeronea ; he ii minds 
one of Gladstone. 

14. The date of the capture of Ehitea is disputed. The 
editor ^Ilotfmann) of Schaefer, Dem. 2, 544 rightly lemark.s ; 
“According to Pint. Dem. 18, the e.vpedition to Ampliis.-a would 
have preceded the occupation of Ehitea ; hut tlie narrative holli in 
Aesch. 3, 140, 146 seq. and in the De Cur, 152 seq. ami 210 
tells agaiiLst tlii.s, and there are a wliole series of eveut.s between 
the Conclusion of tlie alliance with Thehe.s and the battle of 
Chaeronea.” I .should like to call special attention to the words 
ippoia-Oai, etc. in the f/e Cur. 152, and also to pioint out that 
Pliitai'cli is of no g'l-e.it importance in que-tions of chronology. 
— In the year 344 the occupation of Elatea by Philiji was longeil 
for hj' tlie Athenians, but Considered improbable ; now Philip did 
them this favour, hut too late. — Reimiiks of Demosthenes and 
Phocion on the pirqier mode of conducting war. Pint. Phoc. 1C. — 
The conditions of the Thelian-Athenian alliance, lich. Deni. 2, 5.12. 

15. The battle of Chaeronea, 7lh Jletageitiiion 338 ; hut we 
do not know wliether 338 was a leap year ; hence it is uneiulain 
whether the day falls in August or September ; of. Gotthug, 
(le.s. Ahli. 1, 147 seq. ; Curtiu~. 3, 508. According to Egelh.iaf. Ana- 
lekteii Gescli. p. 45, Philip perhaps kei't hai’k the wing whnli 
he cniiimamled, in oriler that Alexander niighl u«c tlie other 
as a wedge; Koelily iind Rii-tow, Giieeh. Krieg^w. 232. Some 
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Acarnanians were witli llie Atliemans in llie battle, (A I. A. 2, 
121=Ditt. 109. — Fur the lion see Baedeker, 108. — Brave in 
battle, the Greeks were bad generals in a campaign. They ought to 
have destroyed the Macedonian ships in the Hellespont ; they ought 
not to have weakened their forces by the diversion of 10,000 men 
to Amphiosa, or to have allowed themselves to be outwitted by I’lnlip 
at the passes into Amphissa and Boeotia. But the last day.-; of 
the republican sjilendonr of Greece (for powerful Greek republics 
existed in later times) were highly honourable to the Greeks. 
Fighting' as hoplites they succumbed to superior generalship. 
Stratagem did not win the day. There is no trace of treachery or 
bribery. The charge actually brought against Lysicles is unknown 
to U.S, Sell. Dem. 3, 75. The passage in Diodorus (1C, 88) consists 
only of empty jihrases. 

16. In the discussion of the contrast between IMacedonia and 
Greece both sides have gone too far. The .'-uj'portei.s of Deino- 
■sthenes liave wrong'Iy ab.=erted that the Greeks were threatened with 
servitude by i’liilip. It is clear that the hegemony wa.s the object 
in view. I liuve discus.sed this at .sutficient length. But there is 
thi.s still to be said against the policy of Demo.sthene.'. It virtu- 
ally amounted to the continuation of tlie old oxidoitation of 
Greece by I'ersia. Persia gave Greece money ; Greece gave Persia 
its men a.s mercenaries. In Asia during the war against Alex- 
ander the Asiatic subjects of tlte Persian king — except the 
Bactrians — did nothing ; what was done, was done by the Greeks. 
TliLs not very honourable state of things for Greece as a political 
community Would have been converted into a permanent sy.stem if 
the jiulicy of Deinosthene.s had been successful, and civil uar.s of 
the worst kind would have resulted from it in Greece it, self. For 
an alliance between Thebes and Athens based on tlie .suljjugatiou 
ol Boeotia by Tliebes carried in it the germ of fresh dissensions 
between the two .'tates. 

Gii tile other liand Droysen Tlellenisnius, 1, 33y goes ratlier too 
fir in le.ddiiig that the victory gained by Macedonia over Greece 
w.is iieee-.s.iyv in the inlere-.ts of the latter, which was being “ jaira- 
ly-ed by the petty narrow life of its states.’' The Macedonian rule 
brought no improvement in this respect. The pettiness and narrow- 
ne.S' I'eniaiiicd ivliat they had been ; indeed they grew worse rather 
th in better. A voluntary alliance with Macedonia would have been 
a remedy. If the Greeks had honestly thrown in their lot witli Philip 
and Alexander in the sjunt of Isocrates, they would have reajieil 
the advantage of the victory over Asia without the disadvantage of 
.Macedonian rule over Greece, for in that case there would liave 
been no occa.MOii for Jtacedoniau garrisons in Greek territorv. 



CHAPTER XIX 

PHILIP’S LAST YEARS (338-33G) 

On the battle-field Philip at fir&t behaved as extravagantl}' 
as a barbarian ivho has gained an unexpected advantage, but 
aftervards he acted with dignity and wisdom. The Athenians 
were intensely alarmed at the defeat. Demosthenes had told 
them that Philip excelled only in stratagem and corruption, 
and now his jihalanx had proved more than a match for those 
of the free cities. Hyperides went so far as to propose a 
general arming of slaves. Demosthenes procured his own 
despatch from the city to buy grain and collect money. 
There was no hurry for this, for the Athenian fleet had com- 
mand of the sea, and anybody else would have done just as 
well ; the Athenian generals were always good hands at col- 
lecting money. But for keeping up the courage of the peo23le, 
in ca.so Philip advanced nearer, no one would have been so 
useful as the popular orator. He ought also, one would think, 
to have held that his place in this moment of extreme danger 
was with his fellow - citizens. But he had not the high 
appreciation of his own value to the city which his modern 
admirers have. lie estimated his financial and mercantile 
aptitudes higher than his moral influence on the people. If 
he left the city from fear of Philiji — an assertion which cannot 
be maintained — this apprehension wouhl ha\o been without 
foundation. Philip respected the energy and decision with 
which Demosthenes had opposed him, and after all he had 
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no intention of treating; Athens sev'ertly, althongli he in- 
flietcd condign piinishinont on Thebes. For Thebes, like 
Olynthus, had seceded from him to Athens, ivhilo the hitter 
had never concealed her hatred of him. Thebes lost the 
cities of Orchomenus, Thespiae and Plataea, which she had 
treated so ill, and which now recovered their old independ- 
ence. The Cadmea received a Macedonian garrison ; the 
exiles returned and condemned a number of their opponents 
to death. Philip, on the other hand, sent word to the 
Athenians through Demades, who was among the prisoners, 
that ho was willing to offer them favourable terms. He did 
not wish to drive a cit}', which could make a long defence 
and which he honoured as the intellectual centre of Greece, 
to extremities. The Athenians tliereforo commi-ssioned 
Demades, Phocion and Aeschines to open negotiations about 
the prisoners of war, in the course of which they would per- 
haps also ascertain the terms which Philip intended to grant 
to the city. The king released the prisoners without ransom, 
proviiled them with apparel, and declared that he would send 
the bodies of the fallen to Athens, adding that he would com- 
municate his further intentions there. Philip’s mission was 
carried out by Antipater and the young Alexander. The 
king’s terms were as follows : Athens was to retain her free- 
dom, to kcej) Delo.s and Samos (probably Lemnos and Imbros 
ton), and to receive Oi-opus out of the Theban booty. She 
was to become Philip’s ally. This was a second surprise for 
the Athenians. Demosthenes had told them that Philip 
wanted to de.stroy Athens, and now he offered them more 
than they could have expected, binder such circumstances 
they had no wish to run the ri.sks of a .siege, which they 
couhl have stood very well ; they accepted peace on these 
conditions. Nor were they backward in paying homage to 
the king in their joy at their unexj’eeted deliverance ; they 
bestowed upon him the right of citizenship and erected a 
.statue to him in the market-])la'’e. The removal of the two 
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illusions, first as to the power, and, secondly, as to the inten- 
tions of Philip, prevented them from taking a clear view of 
their position. But their sentiments underwent no change, 
and when the question of delivering the usual funeral oration 
over the fallen came fm-ward, they entrusted this honour to 
Demosthenes.^ 

Philip now applied himself to the further settlement of 
Greek affairs. Chalcis, which he must have occupied by that 
time, was joined to the mainland by a tite-de-pont ; he also 
stationed a Macedonian garrison in Corinth. In this way 
ho could reach every part of Greece by way of Euboea, 
Chalcis and Corinth, in case Thermopylae was closed to him. 
Argos received its illustrious scion in a friendly spirit ; for 
the wish of the Argives was now accomplished and a 
Temenid had become leader of Greece. The Arcadians, 
Messenians and Eleans also joined Philip, who now turned 
against Sparta. The latter was unable to defend itself. 
King Archidamus had left the country, and had met his 
death in Italy in the service of the Tarentines. But his son 
and successor Agis upheld the dignity of Sp.arta. AVith true 
Laconic brevity the Spartans replied ‘ no ’ to Philip’s question 
whether he might enter their city. Ho theieforo laid waste 
Laconia, offered them terms which they refased, but made no 
attempt to occupy Sparta. He deprived the Spartans how- 
ever of all territory beyond the old Laconian frontier. The 
east coast was given to Argos, and the territory about the 
source of the Eurotas to Arcadia. The other inhabitants of 
the Peloponnese honoured Philip in every way. The Philip- 
peuni was erected in Olympia, a circular building with i^ ory 
and gold statues of Philip and his parents. In Coiinth 
Philip communicated to the Greeks the outline of an 
Hellenic league, which was to secure to its members their 
independence, the continuation of their several con.stitutions 
and free navigation of the seas. The delegates, si/nulrnlj were 
to meet at (’orinth; the A mpliictyoncs were to constitute the 
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trilninal of the league. The Greeks, iu concert with Mace- 
donia and under the leadership of Philip, were to wage war 
on Persia as a punishment for the impious deeds formerly 
committed by the Persians against Greek sanctuaries. In 
this way the Greeks noAv entered into the same relations with 
Philip as the allies had with Athens in the league of 377. 
This might have been endurable ; but could that be said of 
the Macedonian garrisons in Chalcis and Corinth 2 True, the 
new league was better than the old one in this respect, that 
the war against Persia set before its leader a brilliant patriotic 
task. But what was the good of that, if the Greeks preferred 
serving the Persians for money to wresting it from them, as 
Philip wished, with arms in their hands 2 

Philip now returned to Macedonia, to make preparations 
for his expedition to Asia. But ho was not destined to carry 
it into execution. The barbarous spirit which characterized 
personal intercourse between individual Macedonians, was 
tlio cau.se of his death. He had taken a dislike to his wife 
Olympias, a woman whoso practice of fantastic cults and 
whose indomitable pride, which led her into the grossest acts 
of cruelty, sometimes approached to the verge of madness. 
After forming several connections with other women Philip 
married Cleopatra, a beautiful Macedonian, on his return 
from Greece, and at the wedding her uncle Attains insulted 
Alexander, .saying that he was not the lawful heir, who was 
yet to be born. Stormy scenes ensued between Alexander 
and Attains and also between Alexander and Philip ; and 
Ale.xander left ^Macedonia with his mother. But a Corinthi;m 
named Dcmaratti.s made peace between them and Philip. It 
was arranged that all discord in the royal family should be 
removed at Aogae, on the occasion of a great festival, the 
marriage of Cleojiatr.a, Ale.xander’s sister, to her uncle Alex- 
ander of Epirus. But the hand of the assassin put an abrupit 
termination to the festivities. A young man, named Pau- 
sanius, who had been insulted by Attains and had not been 
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able to obtain satisfaction from the king, murdered I’hilip, in 
July 3;36. The Lyncestaean princes, Heromenes and Ariha- 
baeus, were his accomplices. But the general expectation that 
the kingdom would now ho a prey to confusion was disap- 
pointed ; Pausanias was immediately put to death. Another 
Lyncestaean, Alexander, was the fii'.st to recognize the prince 
Alexander as king, and the army followed his example." 

Philip only reached the age of forty-seven, and reigned 
nearly twenty-four years. He was an extraordinary man, 
remarkably clever and practical, a general and a statesman of 
the first rank, rough only in his dealings with uncivilized 
Macedonians, but considerate towards the cultured Greeks, a 
man of his word and not of a cruel disposition. He accom- 
plished what seemed almost an impossibility and what 
ordinary cunning could never have achieved ; he laid the foun- 
dations of Macedonian supremacy over the brave Greeks.® 

The causes of the fall of independent Greece are not, as 
is often supposed, to be sought in a moral degeneration of the 
people, which had in vain been combated by great and 
virtuous leaders ; they are due to the native character of the 
people, to which their leaders yielded more than they should 
have done. These leaders fostered the innate tendency of 
the Greeks towards isolation of their various communities 
far too much ; hence when the decisive moment arrived, they 
were not all to the fore. The leaders also instilled into the 
people the mistaken idea that diplomacy and military pre- 
parations were sufficient to obtain success ; the result was 
that at the critical moment the most important factor, a good 
general, was lacking. The forces of Greece were scattered. 
The best Corinthian, Timoleon, went to Sicily ; the ablest 
Spartan, Archidamus, fell in Italy, when the battle of 
Chaeronea was being fought. This is why the independent 
Greeks succumbed to Philip. But that this defeat was never 
wiped out, that the downfall of the republics as great powers 
was a permanent one, was due to something else. It was due 
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to the fact that the Macedonians grasped and utilized for their 
own ends the one great principle which holds nations together 
and which the statesmen of indeijendent Greece had neglected 
for some fifty years, like the pearl of great price which its 
lawful owner cannot appreciate and throws away — the prin- 
ciple of nationality. The task set before the Greeks had 
been that of every nation : the maintenance of liberty at 
home and of dignity abroad. The first part of it they had 
always accomplished, the second they neglected in the fourth 
century. When once they were conquered, the prospect of 
the triumph of the Greek name in Asia made nearly all the 
vigorous energetic spirits of the Greek republics swell the 
train of the Macedonians, and thus it came about that those 
free .states no longer retained sufficient strength to shake oil' 
the i\Iaccdoniu?i yoke. It w.as neglect of national feeling 
which (lepriveil the independent Greek states of their jiusition 
in the world. 


NOTES 

1. Projected arming of .dave.=, Suid. ; cf. lieloch, 

Bevolkeruiig der griech-roni. Welt, p. 98. — The I'ei-liiig, tliat tlie 
absence of Demosthenes did harm to Athens, is expn.'.ssed )jy a 
decided supporter of liis, Herzberg, Grieeli. Qe.schichte, Halle, 
1884, p. 4.3G. In the tliird century Athens, as we shall see, 
])roV('d more stubborn in the defence of lier liberty under kes.s 
eLi((Uent state.snicn. Sch.aefer (Deni. .3, 2C-29) sliow.s how the 
“■ niagnanimity ” of Philip, “ wliicli c.xceedeJ all cxiiectatious ’ 
made (lie Athenian^ iiicliiieil for peace, when they might not only 
liave defended tliem-rd'v, agaiiir-t Philip, hut by holding out might 
have rohhid him of “thi- fruit of hi.s victory’' hSeh. p. 17). Tiiis 
was preci'idy the coiisequenee of the untruthful tactics of Denio- 
■sllienes. Demo'theiie.s li.ad saiil th.rt Philip wi.shed oAws ui'eAeb' 
Athens, and instead of this the king w.is attaching tlie greate.st 
value to the friendsliip of Atheii-. Tlie origins of sucli an im- 
portant event ,as the ilowiifall of Atlien= must be clearly pxjihiined. 
Ami there can he no di.sgiii.sing the fact that the shortcomings of 
the leading state.smaii of tlie city are to a great extent to blame. 
In .spite of his skill ii.s an old Laud and liis druiuaUc arts (cf. 
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following note), he might still have been a great statesman, like 
Napoleon I., whom Pius VII. described as “ tragediante,” if he had 
only proved clear-headed and energetic in the critical moment like 
Napoleon in 181-1. But, whether from ignorance of the jiosition 
of affairs or from miscalculation, he ke2)t the Athenians in the 
dark as to the aims and resources of the enemy, and when the 
Macedonian phalan-x, which he hail dispiaraged, had vanquished 
the intrepiil Greeks, he set to woile to collect grain and inone\-, 
and left it to others to extricate the city from its e lubarrassmeiit. — 
Philiji treated Athens with friendliness, not merely from c.ilcula- 
tiun, but from respect for the imjiortance of the city, wliich he 
styled t1}s Ocarpov^ evidently uilh reference to the rmit- 

(li/iiciiti of Isocrates (Pint. Apojihth. Phil. 11) ; cf. pseudo-C'all. 2, 
6. In this he displayed his Greek sentiments. The value which 
the Greeks set on fame is shown in a eharacteri.stic way by Kiir. 
Med. 535, where Jason claim.s gratitude from Medea for having 
brought her to Greece, for it was that only whicli had made her 
famous: — rrurres Se <t’ yaOovT’ oiVur "EAAiyres crucfy/ji', kijI 
So^ai' ecryes" ei Sc -yqs eir' e(T\ixToi‘s vpotcriy lyKcis, ovk dr iyr 
Aoyos (resell. This was hut a poor consolatimi for the deserted 
woman, hut Euripides wrote the passage for the Athenian jmblic, 
wliich regarded itself as the di^jienser of fame in Giecre. 

2. Joy of Demosthenes at Philip’s deatli, in spite of what he 
had said on a lu'evious occasion in Phil. 1, 11, Pint. Dem. 22 and 
elsewhere ; cf. Sell. Dem. 3, S7-tt0. Philip giving way to exulta- 
tion on the battle-tield of Cliaeronea is less to blame, fur be did 
it in the inioxicatiiui of success and altered Ids bebaviour im- 
mediately afti-rwards. Demii-tl.enes, hnuever, made use of the 
news of Pliiliji’s deatli, which reached liiiu curlier than other 
Athenians in consequence of bis close relations with all the 
enemies of Philip, to treat the i>eo]ile to a theatrical jierformance. 
First of all he .simjdy told them that he had dreamed that the 
gods had bestowed a great favour on them ; then when the news 
became public jiroperty, be appeared in the Assembly in a festal 
robe with a wreath ujion his head, although he was in mourning 
for the death of his daughter which had taken jilace seven days 
previously. The invention and exeeiitioii of these scenes (tirhuefer 
(00) calls it a jiiece of “cool calculation’’) did credit to his laleiit. 
but that was all, as they were not necessary. The vision of Alex- 
ander in a dream was necessary to Eunieiie.s (Pint, Euin. 13\ as lie 
could only compass the fitting up of the gcncral.s’ jiavilmn in this 
way ; Dcinostlienes sinqdy wanted to carry out a favourite theatrical 
device in real life ; I'-ox/ito-is had become a second nature to him. 
Schaefer i^l.l.) jiasses a very jinqier verdict on it. 
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3. rinlip’3 character. Tlie traditional censure of the king 
from a moral point of view is unfounded, not only intrinsically, 
hut in a sjiecial degree if we compare him with his Atlienian 
opponents. Schaefer (Dem. 2, 34 seq.) has collected all the 
material bearing on the subject with his usual care, and it is clear 
that unproved assertions of Demosthenes {e.g. De Cor. 65) and 
verdicts of later writers (e.g. Pans. 8, 75), which are merely the 
echo of Demosthenes’ charges, have created the impression that he 
was faithless and cruel (Blass, 2, 85). As regards the latter, as a 
matter of fact he showed more clemency in the treatment of 
vanquished foes than the Greeks often did. The drowning of the 
mercenaries in Thessaly was carried out by order of the Amphic- 
tyones, who would also have treated the Phocians more cruelly 
had not the clement Philip intervened. His reputation for 
breaking his word is now so firndy rooted that even the editors of 
7Veidmann's Demosthenes (1. 17G) charge him with having done 
it “ time after time, ’ although it is not proved on one occasion. In 
the affairs of Olynthus it was not he who broke his woid ; see 
chaj). xvii. note 2. He never practised treachery against his allies, 
as Athens did against Pydna. .fudged by his actions Philip was a 
humane sovereign, with just that amount of craft which is neces- 
sary for a statesman who wishes to carry out a groat piolicy with a 
small state. He was a master of “a dilatory policy,” the employ- 
ment of which in 357 and 346 drew on him the moral indignation 
of his Athenian opponents, who were annoyed because ho would 
nut allow himself to be outwitted by them, and because he did not, 
as politicians of a low stamp do and as they expected of him, carry 
out the opposite of his publicly expressed intention, but did that 
and nothing ebe. His genuinely Greek love of fame is pointed 
out by Demosthenes in the year 349 (01. 2, 15, 16). For his acts 
of bribery cf. chap, xviii. note 9. That he was a genius as a 
statesman ami a first-rate soldier is agreed to by all. His chief 
fault wa- his want of moderation in drinking, — A sign of the 
impartiality which is beginning to prevail in the verdict on Philip 
may be -cen in a 2'n'''age of Gutsdimid’s preface to Kaerst, For- 
schungen z. Oe-ch. Al. d. Gr. Stuttg. 1887, p. iii., which isrejieated 
in similar tcrni'. in his history of Iran (see below chap, xx.) He 
there asks : “ lYhether Alexander may not perhajis hav’e neglected 
the mission clearly pirescribed fur his peojile by the previous course 
of history, viz. of uniting Greece under Macedonian rule, and 
whether, instead of continuing the work which his father’s clear- 
headed, steadfast and sdf-sulficing .statesmanship had well-niidi 
finislied, lie may not have taken a singularly able people out of 
tlieir natural groove and dragged them into difficult enterprises.” 
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Tliia view of the defunct scholar as to the mission of the two 
Macedonian kings is certainly in our opinion due to a misappre- 
hension of the position of affairs. In the first place no individual 
could, in our judgment, have united the Greeks more than they 
were united at that time, and least of all a Macedonian king ; in 
the second place it is clearly established that Philip regarded his 
work in Greece as completed, and was preparing to do what Alex- 
ander afterwards did ; in the thirel place it is not clear how Alex- 
ander and the Macedonians as promoters of the unity of Greece 
could liave spent their time except in fighting the parties wlio were 
to be united and who had no desire to be so. The truth seems 
to be that Alexander did the one thing which might possibly have 
led to the goal, cf. Isocr. Paneg. 173. — But Gutschmid's views 
are very remarkable because they show how far scholars of repute 
have advanced beyond the dogma that Philip was the tempter who 
seduced the innocent Greeks and plunged them into destruction. 


The rest of this volume will be occupied witli the history of 
Alexander, without which the history of Greece would be quite 
incomplete. It forms a necessary part of tliat liistory, because 
Alexander’s achievements constitute the fulfilment of tlio wishes 
of many able Greeks. True, Alexander begins a new epoch, 
but he also closes an old one, and we cannot confine liim to 
that which he begins. Droysen too originally viewed the history 
of Alexander as an independent section of Greek history. Full 
justice can only be done to Alexander and Greece when we 
empha.size the fact that his career was the solution of one of the 
two problems incumbent on the Greeks, that which related to tlieir 
prestige abroad. The historian who has recorded the e.xpedition 
of Xerxes may, nay he must relate that of Alexander as well ; 
otherwise the drama is left Avithout its fifth act. Arrian is to a 
certain extent the complement of Herodotus. This volume began 
with the enterprise of the Ten Thousand ; it closes with that of 
Alexander, Avho carried out what the Ten Thousand failed to 
accomjilish. Between the narrators, too, of the two campaigns, eve 
observe the same connection. Xenophon was the prototype of 
Arrian. But we must go a step farther. In Alexander’ .s cam- 
paign it was not merely a question of the contra.st between tlie East 
and the lYest emphasi/ed by Herodotus. The security of a sectiiui 
of the Greek AvorlJ was at stake. From the A'ery out-et (a.s I Jiave 
endeaA’oured, iu agreement Avilh E. Curtins, to establish in tlii.- 
ViAL. lit U 
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work, vol. i. p. 24, and pp. 74, 75, ami as a learned traveller, Count 
K. Lanekoronski, argues in the supplement to the Allgem. Zeitung, 
lull April 1890) part of Asia Minor was Greek territory, and in 
the course of centuries this Asiatic Greece had not grown smaller 
but had continually increased. These Greeks of Asia Minor, on 
whom the Athenian and Thehan friends of liberty were in a fair 
way to inflict serious injury, were rescued and led to unhoped-for 
greatne.s3 by Alexander in his pursuit of his father’s plans. It is 
true that his opponents say that Alexander was not a Greek, and 
that therefore Greek history ends with the battle of Chaeronea. 
But this is a mistake, as the following chapters will show. 



CHAPTER XX 

ALEXANDER DP TO THE EXPEDITION INTO ASIA 

Alexander was twenty years of age when he ascended the 
throne. He had brilliant natural gifts, and his father had 
him instructed by Aristotle, the most learned man in Greece, 
in all branches of knowledge, for a time in the solitude 
of a small jdacc named Mieza, so that the youth could devote 
himself solely to his education undisturbed by the dissolute 
life of the court. At the same time bodily exercises, which 
were quite as necessary for a Macedonian as for a Greek, and 
were onlj^ practised in a somewhat dift'erent way, were not 
neglected, and the story of the taming of Bucephalus shows 
that in these matters too he possessed uncommon skill and 
energy. He was open in character, very susceptible to and 
capable of friendship, of an extremely trusting disposition, in 
contrast to the tendency of the age, which regarded suspicion as 
the most important cjuality of a good statesman. In all things 
he aimed at the highe.st, he shrank from no exertion, was 
liable to outbreaks of passion, but able to control them, and 
candid enough to exjii’ess his regret when he saw that he had 
been too hasty. His exterior was attractive ; his hair, which 
rose above the middle of his forehead and fell down at the 
side, recalled the statue of Zeus j he carried his head some- 
what inclined towards the left side.' 

The task which awaited Alexander was a very difficult 
one. The Jlacedonian kingdom w.as powerful, but its power 
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was not assured ; enemies were on the watch in every quarter. 
The Illyrians and Thracians were only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to attack it ; most of the Greeks wanted to shake off 
the yoke of the northern kingdom ; Persia had long been 
anxious about its growth, and some even believed that it 
had instigated the murder of Philip. Lastly, not even the 
hlacedonians were all united, either as regards ready recog- 
nition of Alexander’s rights, or in approval of the vigorous 
policy which Philip had exhibited and which Alexander 
wished to continue. Had Alexander been ready to listen to 
advice, he would have achieved nothing of importance. But 
he followed only his own impulses, and they urged him to 
attempt the greatest difficulties. 

His reign began with severity, even v ith cruelty. Hero- 
menes and Arrhabaeus were put to death. This was in the 
interest of the State ; but the murder of the little daughter 
of Cleopatra, Philip’s widow, in the very arms of her mother, 
exceeded all bounds, and was due to the rage of Olympias. 
Other relatives, who might have set up as pretenders, were 
also put to death. In the autumn of 336 Alexander marched 
into Greece. In this quarter Athens was again the centre 
for any operations that might be undertaken. Demosthenes 
took charge of the fortification works, and became also 
president of the Theoricon." Before his term of office had 
expired a certain Ctesiphon brought forward a motion that 
ho should receive a wreath at the great Dionysia for his ad- 
mirable administration of the office. But as he had not yet 
rendered an account of bis stewardship, the bestowal of the 
wreath was unlawful, and Aeschines accused Ctesijihon of 
violating the law. The result was that Demosthenes did not 
receive the wreath, and the famous proceedings afterwards 
ensued, to which we shall refer presently. 

Alexander speedily reached Thermopylae, and was con- 
firmed by the Amphictyones in the chief command against 
Per.sia. Thereupon Athens despafciicd an embassy (in which 
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Demosthenes, although selectedfor it, did not join forintolligiblo 
motives) to j^eesent excuses to tlie young king for not liaving 
already offered him the command.® In this way the Athe- 
nians endeavoured to repair the mistake they had made at the 
death of Philip, they having lield a thanksgiving festival and 
decreed a wreath to the murdei’er Paiisanias on the motion of 
Demosthenes, although they had only just passed a resolution 
that any one making an attempt on the life of I’hiliji and then 
fleeing to Athens should be given up to justice. Alexander 
overlooked all this. At Corinth the old resolutions in favour 
of Philip were confirmed by the Greeks, with the exception 
of the Spartans, who even now preserved their dignity. On 
the homeward journey the king constrained the Pythia, who 
was not in the habit of giving oracles on that particular day, 
to exclaim ; “ My son, thou art invincible.” ^ 

But before Alexander marched to Asia, he wished to make 
the peoples of the north feel his power. In 335 he went 
over the river Ncstus into the Haemus range (the Balkans), 
in crossing which he had an engagement with the Thracians. 
They defended themselves by pushing carriages down the 
narrow gorges through which the Macedonians had to ])ass, 
but Alexander made his soldiers construct a roof of shields 
over which the carriages rolled without doing any harm. 
Neither the generals nor the armies of the Greek cities were 
accustomed to perform feats of this kind. The Macedonian 
army combined the discipline of mercenaries with the devotion 
of subjects to a revered sovereign, and was thus far superior 
in military capacity to any army with which it might come 
in conflict. Alexander next crossed the Danube in face of 
the enemy without losing a single man : by this means he 
showed what he and his people were capable of doing in the 
way of tactics. He now retraced his steps ; ho had no wish 
to penetrate farther north. The c.xpedition made a great im- 
pression, and before long embassies from various peoples arrived 
to sue for peace. Alexander returned through the territory of 
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the Agrianes and Paeonians, and then marched up the valley 
of the Erigoii to Illyria, where he fought to obtain possession 
of the city of Pelium, which the Illyrian prince Clitus eventu- 
ally burnt to the ground. The king had thus completed his 
task in the north ; his enemies Avere coAved. 

It was indeed high time for him to move southAvards, for 
Greece was a prey to a dangerous agitation. The enemies of 
Macedonia had noAV openly communicated with Persia, Avhero 
Darius Codomannus had been on the throne since 336 or 335. 
Darius, who Avas an honest man, of moderate capacity and 
about forty-five years of age, had been instigated by the 
Greeks who had gone over to Persia to support the mal- 
contents in Greece and thus protect his own empire, Avhich 
Avas already being attacked by the IMaccdonian generals avIio 
had crossed OA-cr into Asia. The Greek Memnon opposed them 
AA'ith some measure of success, and actually took Ephesus Avith 
the assistance of some of the inhahitants. But the Persians 
ATOuld be in a Avorse plight if Alexander came to Persia him- 
self, and to prevent this and to keep Alexander in Europe, 
Darius supported the Greeks Avith money. The Spartans 
took it AA’ithout any concealment ; they of course Avere not 
allies of Macedonia. Athens had to proceed Avith greater 
caution, and left it to Demosthenes, Avho Avas supposed to 
have a special aptitude for money transactions, to make a suit- 
able distribution of the funds coming from Sardis in the 
interests of the Perso Greek entente against Macedonia. A 
great deal of this money AA'ent to Thebes. When, therefore, 
a report AA’as spread in Greece that Alexander had met his 
death in the north, .some Theban fugitives thought that the 
hour for revolt had come. They returned to Thebes, slew two 
Macedonian officers, Avhom they found at night in the lower 
city, and by means of the assertion that Alexander AA-as dead 
induced their fellow-citizens to proclaim their independence 
and even to elect Boeotarchs, a token of the claim to suzerainty 
over the whole of Boeotia. The Macedonian garrison in the 
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Cadmea did not withdraw as the Spartans had once done ; but 
the Thebans -were not discouraged by this. To the south the 
Cadmea was bounded by open country. Here the Thebans 
built a double row of stockades, by which they isolated the 
Macedonians in the Cadmea. They received much approba- 
tion in Greece but no assistance. The Arcadians advanced to 
the Isthmus, but no farther; Demosthenes sent arms l)ut no 
troops. This was the position of aflair.s when Alexander 
appeared in Boeotia, so suddenly that when he had reaclu'd 
the Copaic Lake people in Thebes were not aware that he 
had passed Thermopylae. M'hen it was said that King 
Alexander was on the spot with an army, the reply was : 
Yes, Alexander, but the son of Aeropus, the Lynccstian. 
Alexander now hoped Thebes would submit, in which case he 
would have treated her leniently.^ But hatred of Macedonia 
prevailed. To the demand for surrender the Thebans replied 
from their walls that whoever would join them and the 
Persians in delivering Greece might enter Thebes. In 
spite of this Thebes would have surrendered had the siege 
lasted longer; but the city was taken by storm on the tliird 
day. Macedonian divisions carried the first row of palisades, 
and after a short struggle the second as well, and on their 
being repulsed by the Thebans, Alexander intervened in 
person, drove the Thebans out of their advance- works between 
the two palisades and forced his w-ay into the city. The 
garrison of the Cadmea also flung itself upon the Thebans. 
The Macedonian onset was so fierce that a number of Theban 
cavalry, who were driven from the outwork into the city, fled 
without stopping through the opposite gate into the plain 
and were not heard of again. Over 6000 people were killed 
and 30,000 taken prisoners. Alexander allowed the Tliocians, 
the Orchomenians, the Thespians and the Plataeans, who had 
joined him, to decide upon their fate. They condemned 
Thebes to the punishment which .she had meted out to other 
Boeotian cities. The houses were dc.stroyed ; only the 
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temi)Ies and Pindar’s house were left standing ; the inhabit- 
ants were sold into slavery. There were no wholesale 
executions. 

Those Greeks who had wished to assist Thebes now 
endeavoured to draw a veil over their resolutions. The 
Arcadians condemned their leading statesmen to death. It 
was afterwards asserted that the Arcadian army had not 
advanced beyond the Isthmus, because the grasping De- 
mosthenes had not sent the requisite nine or ten talents. 
The other Peloponnesians, always excepting the Spartans, 
showed signs of regret. The Athenians heard of the fall of 
Thebes while they were celebrating the Great Mysteries, in 
the autumn of 335.® They interrupted the festival, welcomed 
the Theban fugitives, and sent word to Alexander by Dc- 
madcs that they were glad that he had returned safely from 
Illyria and had punished Thebes ! So at least says Arrian. 
Ale.xander demanded the surrender of his chief foes, Demo- 
sthenes, Lycurgus, Charidemus and a few others. The people 
deliberated on the request. Phocion had no objection ; he 
declared that he was ready, if the safety of the city were at 
stake, to sacrifice his best friends, and subsequently, as we 
know, he did sacrifice himself for Athens. Demosthenes 
pointed out that it was not advisable for the sheep to deliver 
up the dogs to the wolves. Demades eventually gave the 
most practical advice. He jrroposed to ask Alexander to 
jiardon his opponents. The Athenians consented to this, and 
Domailes and Phocion promised the king that these men 
should be called to account in Athens and be punished accord- 
ing to law. Demosthenes ought to have gone into exile for 
using the 300 talents of Persian money, but the Areopagus, 
which was entrusted with the investigation, took no steps 
whatever. This was a matter of indifference to Alexander : 
he had more important things to attend to, and besides he W'as 
animated by the same re.spect for Athens as his father Philip, 
for the city which was the centre of civilization in Greece, 
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tlie public opinion of ivhich decided the fame of 23oets, 
generals and statesmen. This feeling survived for centurie.s 
■with all 'wdio had any claims to culture, and tliis is -vvhy 
Athens for a long jjcriod of time received better treatment 
than any other city.’’ 


NOTES 

The authorities for the history of Alexander have hecii 
by the following writers : Sainte-Croi.\', Kxamen tuliiine di s 
anc. historiens d’Alex. le Giancl, r.ari.“, 1804 ; Geier, Dc Ah x. 
reriim scriptor., Hal. 1835 ; Geier, Ser. hist. Al. M. aetato sup]iare.s 
ill.. Lips. 1844 ; Droysen, Helleni.«tnus, 1, 2, and conclusion ; A. 
Sohoene, Analekta, Lips. 1870, and also notices of this ■w'ork by A. 
Schaefer in N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1870 ; LauJien, Ueber die Quellon 
z. Gesch. Alex. d. Gr., Leipz. 1874; Vogel, L^eber die Quellcn 
Plutarohs in der Biogr. Alex.’s, Cohn. 1877 ; Koehler, Quellcii- 
kritik z. Gesoh. Alex. d. Gr. in Diodor, Curtins und Ju.»tin, Leipz. 
1879 ; Miller, Die AIe.xandergcschichte nach Strabo, IVurzb. 1 882 ; 
Cron, De Trogi Pomir. apud antiques auctoritate, Stras.sb. 1882 ; 
Frankel, Die Quellen der Alexander-hi.storiker, Berk 1883 ; Kaerst, 
Forschungen z. Gesch. Al. d. Gr., Stuttg. 1887 ; in a summary 
way by Gutsohmid in his Gesch. Irans von Al. d. Gr. bis z. 
Untergange der Arsaciden, Tub. 1888, p. 73. — The accounts of 
Alexander may be divided into two categories. Arrian the Nico- 
median, a high ofRcial under the Emperor Hadrian, obtained his 
materials chiefly from Macedonian sources, consequently from 
ofBcial or seini-oflicial records, particularly from the -^vorks of King 
Ptolemy and of Aristobulus of Cassandria ; his nickname reos 
characterizes his .style. It is impossible to distinguish 
the Ptolemaean and Aristobulian elements in Arrian ; he probably 
took Ptolemy as his authority for military matters and Aristobulus 
for the rest. Aristobulus, however, used Persian documents 
captured after the battle of Gaugaraela, Arr. 3, 11, 3. Plutarch in 
his biography, ■which as usual shows a preference for the personal 
character of the subject, ajipears to have made use of Aristobulu.s, 
Onesicritus, the Kvfiipin'jTip of the vessel on hoard of which Alex- 
ander sailed, and CHtarchns, whom we shall mention immediately ; 
indirectly much of his material is taken from tlie Pcrijiatetic 
Satyrus. Clitarchu.s, for whom cf. Buhl, Vermisrhte Lemerk- 
ungen, N. Jahrb. f. Pliil., vol. 137, ■wrote for a Greek public, 
whicli liked an attractive narrative ; most &eliular.s hold that 
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exti'iicts from him are preserved in Diod. 17, but Broeker, Muderiie 
(,)uelleiilbi5cher, Iimsbr. 1882, raises some notewortliy objections 
to this view. Diodorus contains much that is useful, even with 
regard to important facts, e^. in c. 17. Clitarchus’ account is 
to be found also in Curtius Eufus and in Justinus, supplemented 
by consideration of the authorities of the first category. The 
first category is mostly practical, the second more rhetorical. This 
supplies a standard for the use of hoth. If we take the first as a 
groundwork, the second may he added by way of supplement. — • 
The position of Callisthenes, who set up as a flatterer of Alex- 
ander as long as the latter humoured his amour-propre, is uncer- 
tain ; V. infra chap. xxv. ; cf. Kaerst, p. 78, also Niese, Ind. Lect. 
llarb. 1880. — Alexander made it possible to record his exploits 
xvith accuracy by arranging for official notes ; cf. Droysen, 1. 1. 
To this class belong the records of the so-called Eernati.'-tne or 
quarter - masters, the e<^»;/i€ptSes fSacrlXeioi, kept by Eumencs 
on the model of the Persian Court journal, a? also Nearchus’ 
diary of his -i/pit— Aow. The historical work compo.sed by Chares, 

Alexander’s ela-ayycXcvs (chamberlain), was eviilentlx' based on per- 
sonal experience. The works of Onesicritus and of Anaximenes of 
Lanipsacus (r. infz-n. chap, xxv.) did not enjoy a reputation for 
tru.'tworthiness. The fabulous accounts of Alexander were col- 
lected in the pseudo-Callisthencs and in Julius Valerius. — Cf 
Schaefer’s Quellenkunde, 1, 65-76 ; 2, 79, 1.38, and also the article 
by Kaerst in Pauly-VTssowa, I, 1412-1434, and Xiese’s woik 
quoted below, I, pp. 3-19. For the fragments of historians of 
Alexander see the Didot edition of Arrian by C. Muller. Julius 
Valerius has been edited by B. Kuhler, Leipz. 1888. 

Of modern writers two exhaustive works are of .sj)ecial importance : 
J.(i. Droysen, Gesch. desHeIIenismus,Bd. 1, Gotha, 187 7 (2nd edition 
of his Gesch. lies Alex. d. Gr.), and Grote, vol. x. Bond. 1888. There 
are also many admirable remarks in Droysen’s Gesch. der Diadocheu 
und Ejiigonen. Droysen and Grote take opposite points of view ; 
Droysen is well dispo.sed towards Alexander, Grote dislikes him. 
But tlie former seldom gives way to his feelings, the latter often 
does .so. In Grote’s eyes Alexander is great only as a genend ; he 
tries to argue away all his other striking qualities by the aid of 
inferior authorities and a skilful use of dialectic. The following 
are worthy of notice : Spiegel, Iranische Alterthumskunde, Bd. 2, 
and as a sliort summary the article Alexander in Pauly’s R. E. 1, 
2nd eih, xvritten by Krafft and Herzberg, with an appendix on the 
ancient works of sculpture relating to Alexander by H. Brunn ; 
aDo the above-quoted article in Pauly-lVissowa and B. Kiese’s 
Gcschichte der griechischen und inakedonisohen Staaten seit der 
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Sclilaclit bei Chaironeia, I. Tlieil, Gesoliiclite Alexanders des Grossen 
und seiner Nachfolger nnd der Westhellenen bis zum Jahre 281, 
Gotha, 1893, a woik which determines all the facts with great 
accuracy and takes the latest researches of specialists into con- 
sideration. In the chaj)ters on Alexander I have allowed the 
narrative vein to predominate. The subject required it, and the 
nature of the authorities made it possible here. The course of 
events, as far as our brief account can deal with them, is more 
clearly established for the history of Alexander than for any other 
section of Greek histoiy, with the exception of the periods n.irrated 
by Herodotus, Thucydides and Xenophon ; hence we may use the 
‘ new Xenophon ’ very much as the old one. 

1. I shall deal with Alexander’s character in chap, xxvii. Infor- 
mation as to his external appearance is given by the worlcs of art 
discussed by Brunn ; cf. also Koepp, Alexanderbildni.sse, Berliner 
Winckelmannsprogramm, 1893.— Alexander was born in 35G on 
the 6th of Hecatombaeon (Plut. Al. 3), apparently at the time of 
the burning of the temple of Ephesus. Aristotle was his tutor 
from 01. 109, 2 = 343 b.c. 

2. Demosthenes was now president of the OeoipiKoy, which before 
the battle of Chaeronea had been devoted by him in conformity 
with the law (r. svpm p. 224) to the o-rpaTitaTiKov (Philoch. 135), 
but now of course was applied to the festivals. Attains liad entered 
into communication with Athens, Diod. 17, 6. Ho was put to 
death by Alexander’s orilcrs. 

3. The Athenians apologized for not having already offered the 
yyepoyia to Alexander, Diod. 17, 2. Resolution against possible 
murderers of Philip, Diod. 10, 92. Behaviour of Demosthenes nnd 
Phocion, Plut. Dem. 22 : Phoc. IG ; Aesch. Ctes. 77. For the 
honours granted by the Athenians to Alexander, see Arrian, 1, 1, 3. 

4. If Alexander made the Pythia say to him uviKrjro'S d o> 
TTal (Plut. Al. 14), it was useful to him, because he always 
remained victorious. When she said to Philomelus on e^eo-nv 
avTco TTpaTreii' o fSovXerai (Diod. 16, 27), it was useless to him, 
because he was defeated. In his expedition to the north Alex- 
ander probably crossed the Schi])ka Pass, reached the Danulie at 
Sdistria, and then marched into Thessaly by the pass of Metzowo 
(Kaerst, 1.1. 1414). 

5. The topography of Thebes is now settled by E. Falu'icius. 
Tlieben, Freil). i. Br. 1890. Herefem on p. 18 to the .storming of it 
by Alexander. This gives ri.se once more to conqd.unt' of llie ci uelty 
of the Macedonians. But the Thebans were killed during tlie 
assault, and even in the nineteenth century the inhabitants of 
cities have not always been spared in similar cases. Grotc (IX, 
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543, Loud, 188S) and Schaefer (Deiii. 3, 131) are therefore wrong. 
Afterwards Alexander was invariahly friendl}' towards Thehan.". 
There is a nemesis in the fact that the city which brought tlie 
Macedonians into Greece suffered most at their hands. 

C. Schaefer (Dem. 3, 135) passes a just verdict ou the conduct 
of Athens when Thebes was in distress. Athens would not take 
tlie field when Thebes needed lielp, and when Thebes had fallen, 
slie begged “for mercy” (Sch. Dem. 3, 142). — Schaefer (Dem. 3, 
145 seq.) has extenuated Demosthenes’ acceptance of Persian sub- 
sidies at some length. It is true that a citizen may be excused for 
taking money from the enemies of his state to use it against that 
■state’s ally, in whose army his own fellow-citizens are serving — if 
this object is a very lofty one. But that cannot be absolutely 
a.ssorted in this particular case. Even Grote (IX, 518) secs evidence 
of “ degrailation ” of the Greeks in the fact that they had only two 
fori'ign potentates to choose between, and that they selected the 
one “ whose headship could hardly be more than nominal.” This 
assumption, however, is not correct. Mot Darius hini?elf, but 
men of the stamp of Mentor and Memiinn, who served any one 
indiscriminately for money, would have become tyrants of the 
Greek cities, if the hopes of the friends of Persia in Greece had 
been fulfilled. Tlie gangs at Taenarum would liavo controlled 
llella.s. Alexander’s victory over Persia at all events put the free- 
dom of Greece in no worse plight tlian before, and greatly increased 
her fame. Demosthenes injured himself more than any one else 
by his u.seless dealings with Persian money at the time of Thebes’ 
distress. After this his fellow-citizens became more strict with 
him in money matters, and wlien at last he made away with funds 
entrusted to him, no one came forward in his defence and he was 
condemned ; see chap, x.xvi. — Athenian embassy to Alexander 
after the capture of Thebes, Arrian, 1, 10, 3 ; cf. Sch. Dem. 3, 137 
■serp Demosthenes’ reference to the wolves and the dogs. Pint. 
Dem. 23. — Charidemns went to Asia, and on telling Darius on one 
ocea-ion tlie truth about tlie Per.-iian troops was forthwith made 
over to the executioner by the king, Diod. 17, 30. 

7. The Fancgyrirns of Isocrates liad enormous influence on 
Philip, Alexander anil the most cultivated of their successors ; it 
may be regarded as the expression of the sentiments of the majority 
of cultivated men in antiquity ; it is a counterpart to the famous 
speech of Pericles in Thncydide.s. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE PERSIAN EMPIRE — THE THREE GROUPS OP THE EASTERN 
GREEK WORLD 

The empire, the conquest of which Alexander undertook, was 
at least fifty times as large as his own, and must have num- 
bered twenty times as many inhabitants.^ It extended from 
the Hellespont to the Punjab, from Lake Aral to the cataracts 
of the Nile. It comprised mountain ranges and valleys, 
deserts and inland seas, fertile corn-land and fragrant Alpine 
pastures, zones of Arctic cold and tropical heat, men of all 
kinds of civilization and of every colour, language, and religion. 
The only tie which held these countries and people together 
was the will of the king ; his word was law. If ho were wise 
he took care to spare the susceptibilities of his sulijeots, 
otherwise he had to be prepared for occasional insurrections. 
Revolts of this kind frequently occurred ; perhaps there was 
always some province or other in rebellion, but that did little 
harm to the empire, for there was no internal bond between 
the separate provinces ; if one province revolted, that did not 
concern the others, and even within the confines of the 
various provinces the internal connection was, with a few 
exceptions, of a slight description. If a revolt was successful 
in one province, the worst consequence was tli.at it paid no 
taxes for some j enrs, and the royal treasury ;d(mo sutl'ered 
from this, if it could be called sull'ering, for the king u.i.s 
always hoarding money which he scarce]}- U'-cd. lAcii the 
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provinces which provided men for the wars, could not plead 
this as an exemption from payment for those wars. Only the 
Greek mercenaries employed by the Persians in the fourth 
century cost money, but not much compared with the 
exactions of the king. Two circumstances further specially 
contributed to the preservation of the huge unwieldy mass of 
the Persian empire. Firstly, no national dynasties appear to 
have strongly asserted themselves in any important province, 
except Egypt. Most of them had evidently been extirpated, 
and so the Orientals, who were accustomed to despot- 
ism, were just as satisfied with the Achaemenidae as 
with any other ruling house ; for these sovereigns were 
not more cruel than was usual in Asia. Besides this there 
was an ari.stooracy in Persia, which under certain circum- 
stances could act a.s a check on any excessive absoluti.sm 
of its rulers. The second factor which kept the empire 
together was the practical indift'crence of the government to 
everything which did not relate to taxation or military 
service. The Achaemenidae allowed every tribe to practi.se 
the religion and customs which suited them ; an exception 
had been made only in the case of Egypt, to the disadvantage 
of the Persians. And as not very much money and very few 
soldiers were comparatively speaking demanded, a Persian 
subject was not so badly off. The various tribes mostly' had an 
ea.sy life ; comparative peace prevailed over an enormous area ; 
and private j)orsons could go about their business without 
danger. Although, therefore, it was mainly the natural law 
of inertia which held the empire together, j'et some of the 
elements which aided its rise must have been still existent, 
otherwise it would have fallen to pieces of its own accord. It 
had been founded by' tho v'igour and wisdom of two men, 
Cyrus and Darius. But a more general and more lasting ideal 
principle had also contributed to the result. The Persians 
were on a highei’ level than other Oriental peoples. Their 
religion w.is one of the most sublime on the face of the eaith. 
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A peo23le which cherished this faith, and was at the same time 
brave, still retained, even if the purity of their religion and 
their courage gradually declined, an intellectual superiority over 
all the other races. The individual Persian in his great empire 
was something like the Spartiate in a section of the Gi'eek 
world. True, in religion tlic contrast between the Semite 
and the Persian had to bo reckoned with, and it niiglit h.ave 
been supposed that the ancient Semitic civilization would have 
stood in the way of the Aryan. But when the Persians 
obtained piower, the religion of Babjdon, the most widely' 
diffused of the Semitic religions, had already outlived its 
strength, and besides Cj'rus had been shrewd enough to sjjcak 
with respect of the Babylonian gods. And as there was no 
country with natural means of defence in which the worship- 
pers of Bel could have made a stand, the religious contrast 
between Babylonians and Aryans was not invested with 
political significance. Instead of this, the Babylonian civiliza- 
tion was assimilated as a learned element by the general 
civilization of the East. Of the other Semitic peoples, the 
Jews were not prominent at that time, while the most active of 
all, the Phoenicians, utilized the Persian empire for their com- 
mercial aims ; the empire was of value to them and they 
were not less useful to it. Without the Phoenicians many 
provinces would have l>cen lost long licfore. 

The Persian rule was in real jeopardy' only in places where 
natural conditions and civilization combined to give strength to 
the separatist tendencies of the provinces, and this, so far as we 
know, was chiefly the case in the West, in Asia Minor and in 
Egy'pt. The latter had the advantage of po.ssessing an entirely 
distinct ci^•ilization and at the same time a territory which 
could be easily isolated. Hence it was not difficult to jicr- 
suade the Egy'ptian {leople to unanimous action, and the 
defence of the country even against large armies wa.s not an 
irajiossibility'. In Asia Minor, Persian supremacy was en- 
ilangci-cd for a somewhat different reason. The country was 
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certainly not as a whole cut off from the empire ; but it con- 
tained mountain districts, which could be defended separately, 
and the proximity of Greece imparted to the inhabitants an 
intellectual activity which made an existence such as was led 
by a Babylonian or an Arachosian impossible in the long-run. 
A Greek was by nature a more restless being than an Oriental ; 
and even if he did not attempt to embarrass the Persian govern- 
ment, yet his whole demeanour showed what was meant by 
having a personal opinion, which in Persia was only permitted 
to the king. And this was the vital defect of the empire. 
Even the intrinsic superiority of the Persian religion was not 
of much use to the Persians, because they ruled as despots. 
Selfishness supplied with every means of indulgence made the 
Achaemenidae a ruling house differing little from other despotic 
families of ancient and modern times. Violence and intrigue 
were rife in the Persian court, as in the courts of all countries 
in which the free expression of opinion is unknown. A 
violent end was the rule for sovereigns and princes in Persia. 
Plutarch’s biography of Artaxerxes shows how thoroughly 
rotten the state of things was in the ruling family. But the 
complete overthrow of an empire of this kind held together 
by force, was no easy matter, so long as the same dynasty 
existed ; it required a powerful attack from without. Thi.s 
was supplied by Alexander. 

For eighty years the Persian empire had been tending 
towartls dissolution in the western provinces, which were most 
exposed to danger. A beginning was made by Egypt, which 
revolted under Amyrtaeus soon after 410 and maintained its 
independence for some sixty years. Of Egyptian kings of this 
perioil, Amyrtaeus was followed by Psammetichus ; next came 
Achoris (400-387) and after him Xectanebus (387-3G9). The 
revolt of the Cypriote Evagoras from Persia made it easier 
for the Egyptians to preserve their independence. When 
Cyprus submitteil once more, in 383, the Persians were able 
to attack Egypt with a larger force, wliereupoii the latter 
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aiipcaled for aid to the Greeks.^ This resulted in Chabrias 
being sent to Egypt, but Athens was obliged to recall him, 
and soon afterwards placed the famous Iphicrates at the dis- 
posal of Persia against Egj'pt. Yet the large army led by 
Pharnabazus, in which Ijihicrates held a high command, 
accomplished nothing because the satrap did not allow the 
Athenian a free hand, and the latter returned home, in 
apprehension of his life. Timotheu.s, too, who after narrowly 
escaping condemnation at Athens (373) had assisted the 
satrap Ariobarzanes against the king (307) and in 305 had 
acquired Samos for the Athenian.s, but then entered the 
service of Persia, achieved no successes against Egj-pt. In 
Asia Minor also in the first half of the fifth century revolts of 
satraps, of Greek cities, and of semi-Greek tyrants, were the 
order of the day. Thus Orontes in Mysia, Mausolus in Caria, 
Ariobarzanes in Phrygia acquired fame as semi -independent 
rulers. The Persians generally got the better of men of this 
stamp by stratagem. This is shown by the story of Datames, 
who at first rendered good service to the king, then revolted 
and at last only succumbed to a trap laid for him by a Persian.® 
Persia seemed to be powerless in the open field. In 361 
this state of things emboldened Tachus, king of Eg 3 ’pt, who 
took Chabrias and Agesilaus into his service, to make an 
attack on Persia. But the attemjit failed, as Egypt revolted 
from him, and chose Nectanebos II. as king. Agesilaus 
saved the latter’s throne. The Spartan king wanted to retui-n 
home in 360, but died on the journey.^ 

The western provinces were thus as good as lost to the 
Persian empire, and its own existence seemed in jeopardy. 
But it was preserved for another quarter of a century by 
a monarch of great energy, Artaxerxes III., Ochus, who 
came to the throne in 358, after a comprehensive massacre 
of the members of his family who had better claims than 
himself. At first he had great difficulties to encounter. 
The Phrygian satrap Artabazus, successor of Ariobarzanes 
VOL. Ill X 
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and perhaps son of the famous Pharnabazus, closely con- 
nected with Greece by his relationship to the Ehodian brothers, 
Jlentor and Memnon, soon rebelled and was supported by 
the Athenian Chares and the Theban Pammenes. When 
defeated he fled with Memnon to Macedonia, but was received 
into favour again on the intercession of Mentor, who had 
rendered important services to the Persian king. On the 
whole, however, the state of things in Asia Minor gave the 
king less anxiety than that in Syria and Egypt. In Asia 
Minor the Greek element was important and could as a rule 
be secured by money and the prospect of influence.^ The 
king even became so powerful there that about the year 354 
it was believed in Greece that he would make an attack on 
that country, an impression which, as we have seen, induced 
Demosthenes to deliver his speech about the Symmoriac. 
Farther south things looked more critical for Persia. Cyprus 
rose once more, and on this occasion even the Sidonians 
revolted. But Ochus led a large army against them, in which 
there were 10,000 Greek mercenaries, among them 1000 
Thebans under Lacrates and 3000 Argives under Nicostratus. 
Thereupon Tennes, the king of Sidon, lost heart and concerted 
treachery with hlentor, the leader of the mercenaries sent to 
his aid by Egypt. They admitted the Persians into the city. 
The Sidonians, to avoid falling into the hands of the Persians, 
set fire to their houses and threw themselves into the flames. 
Ochus put Tennes to death, as he had no further use for him, 
but gave Mentor, who was an able man, a command in his army. 
Cyprus was conquered by the satrap Idrieus of Caria, with 
the aid of the Athenian Phocion and a certain Evagoras. 
Ochus now turned his forces against Egypt. Nectanebos at 
first attempted to defend the line of the Nile at Pelusium ; then 
he withdrew to Memphis, and finally fled to Ethiopia. On 
this occasion the Egyptians fared even worse than under 
Cambyses. To show them how much he despised everything 
Egyptian, Ochus and his courtiers drowned the sacred Apis 
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bull, and as the Egyptians called him an ass — the animal most 
abominated by them — he declared the ass to be the sacred 
animal of the country. The conquest of Egypt took place 
between 350 and 340. 

The interference of the Persians in their affairs, apprehended 
by the Greeks, did not come to much. In 3-50 Thebes received 
money from Persia, and Perinthus was certainly saved by 
Persian help. But soon afterwards the career of Ochus came 
to a close. He was assassinated in 338 at the instigation of 
his minister Bagoas, who first placed the son of Ochus, Arses, 
on the throne. Then Bagoas murdered him and his family 
as well, and made a distant relative of the reigning house, 
Darius, also called Codomannus, king (335). It was in this 
way that the monarch, who was to be overthrown by Alex- 
ander, came to the throne of Persia.® 

In 335, as a result of Ochus’ energy, the Persian empire 
was to outward appearances in a fairly flourishing condition. 
Egypt, Phoenicia, and Cyprus were reduced to submission ; 
in western Asia Minor, too, first JMentor and then Memnon 
restored Persian prestige. Mentor disposed of Hermeias, the 
tyrant of Atarneus and a friend of Aristotle, by treachery. 
But the reaction set in under Philq), who despatched Parmcnio 
with a small army to A.sia. After Philip’s assassination, how- 
ever, Parmenio returned to Europe, and Memnon reconquered 
everything which the ^Macedonians had taken in Asia, except 
the city of Abydos. But the possession of this spot was of 
the highest importance, for the Macedonians could now land 
in Asia at any moment without difficulty from Sestos. 

Thus a struggle was impending between two powers 
which represented two totally different principles. On the 
one side is a despotism, which holds together enormous tracts 
of territory for purely selfish purposes ; on the other side a 
king, but a military king, who is bound to distinguish himself 
personally if he wishes to command respect, who is not always 
blindly obeyed by his officers and men, a sovereign who has 
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the same authority as the Germanic kings at the time of the 
migration of peoples, and who can put to death iiisuhordinate 
officers, hut cannot oppose the wishes of the whole army. On 
the one side we see degeneracy in the ruling family and a 
dependence on mercenaries, on the other intrepid personal 
courage, desire for booty, but booty taken at the point of the 
spear. And Alexander possesses another great advantage 
apart from his personal capacity ; he is not merely king of 
the Macedonians, but also the representative of the Greek 
element, of a loftier, purely human civilization. He feels 
that ho is so and recognizes it as his justification for this 
war. And though a genuine Macedonian king he is also a 
genuine Greek. He might be described as Herodotus describes 
his ancestor and namesake, the king at the time of Darius 
and Xerxes, as a Hellene and king of the Macedonians. 

The position of the Persian empire when it was attacked 
by Alexander had some resemblance to that of the Eoman 
empire when it was overran by the Germans. Both empires 
held together merely by the law of inertia : in both their 
strength lay not in their native elements, but in mercenaries 
taken from the very people which threatened the safety of the 
empire. Just as Germans served the Eoman empire as 
soldiers and generals, and the Eomans had no better ones, so 
the Persian kings relied mainly on Greeks, and rightly so, 
for no Persian was a match for Memnon in militarj' ability, 
and the numerous Greek mercenaries served the king loyally. 
In this way Greece had in a sense become master of Persia 
before the war had actually begun. But the Greek element 
had no consciousness of its importance in Persia. It kept the 
empire going, and was content to receive its pay in return. 

But we can go a step farther. The conflict between 
Alexander and Persia may' be treated as a contest between 
Greeks and Greeks. For not only did the Greek mercenaries 
constitute the main strength of the Persian army, but the 
Greek cities of south-western Asia Minor were one of the 
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principal means of defence of the Persian emjiire. From 
time immemorial Greek civiUzation had been so widely 
diffused and so firmly established in Asia Minor, that its 
Greek inhabitants might be called a third of the whole Greek 
world. In south-western Asia Minor there had arisen an 
extensive vassal state, Greek in character but very loosely 
compacted, which as a rule was loyal to Persia and was con- 
trolled by the Carian family of Mausolus, who had removed 
his residence from Mylasa to Halicarnassus and from this 
convenient jJoint extended his influence over the neighbouring 
coast-line and islands. On the mainland this state comprised 
the coast from the promontory of Mycale opposite Samos as 
far as Lycia, in the interior the lower valley of the Maeander 
with its southern tributaries, the lower valley of the river 
Indus, and probably the mountain ranges and valleys of Lycia. 
Of the maritime cities and places near the coast, besides the 
Lycian cities, the following belonged to this kingdom : Caunus, 
Physcus, Cnidus, Coramus, Halicarnassus, Lassus, Miletus, 
Myus, Priene ; of the cities in the interior : Jlylasa, AlabanJa 
on the Marsyas, Tralles and Magnesia on the Maeander. 
The Carian sovereigns also influenced not only Rhodes and 
Cos but even Chios. Although these rulers were of semi- 
Greek descent, yet the civilization of all these districts was 
wholly or almost wholly Greek, which appears, as we shall 
see, from the history of art in the fourth century. It is a 
remarkable fact that at this time the Greek cities of southern 
Asia Minor far surpass those of northern Asia Minor in the 
brilliancy of their culture. Only Ephesus, which lies about 
midway, takes a prominent part in the splendour of the south. 

In the third century a change takes place. Then Pergamum 
comes to the front in a striking way ; its rulers do even more 
for civilization than the Carian potentates of the fourth 
century; this is due to the influence of Europe as.serting 
itself in this quarter, which is so close to the Hellespont. 
But the Greeks under Carian influence are only a jiart of the 
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Greek world in Asia, which extended in the north to Sinope 
and Trapezus, in the south to Issus, where Alexander won 
his second victory. 

The grouping of Greek civilization in the fourth century 
differs from that in the fifth. In the last volume (p. 456) 
we distinguished four currents of civilization in eastern and 
central Greece : the Ionic, the Aeolo-Doric, the Thracian and 
the Athenian. In the fourth century, as we pointed out in 
chapter xii., only three of these can be recognized as clearly 
distinguishable : the Ionic, which is most distinctly defined 
in Caria and Ephesus ; the Thracian, which spreads over all 
Macedonia; and the Athenian, which more and more dominates 
Greece proper. The Ionian and the Thracian lose their 
variety, the Athenian alone retains its universality. And, 
strange to say, these three centres of civilization also exhibit 
a special character in domestic and state policy. The Athenian 
is republican, the northern on the whole monarchical, the 
Asiatic, while favourable to city independence, has no aversion 
to Persian suzerainty. The characteristics of the three 
sections of central and eastern Greece are, therefore, as follows. 
The united republics of Greece are animated with lofty ideas 
of liberty, but they are not on good terms with one another, 
and are devoid of national inspiration. The Greeks subject to 
Persia are bravo, but too polished and destitute of ideal aspira- 
tions in jiolitics. The north, Macedonia, Thessaly, Thrace, is 
extremely brave, rich in men born to rule, very well led, 
and its leaders repre.sent the national idea. These peculiarities 
of the three groups explain the course of history. The Mace- 
donians endeavour to enlist the sympathy of the rejmblican 
Greeks for their national aims, but are not successful. To 
attain that object they have to first conquer Greece, which 
then holds sulkily aloof from the war against Persia. And 
after that they have to subdue the Asiatic Greeks and the 
Greek mercenaries of the Persians into the bargain. When 
this has been done, Persia falls almost of her own accord. Can 
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we wonder then if the monarchical and not the republican 
principle issues from all these changes with fresh strength ? 


NOTES 

Authorities. Diodorus, Bk. 1C, where, as we liave .seen, Asiatie 
affairs are, apart from chronology, well treated in cc. 40-52. — 
The description of the condition of the Persian empire in Plutarch’s 
Life of Artaxerxes is instructive ; Hang, Dio Qiiellcn Plutarchs in 
den Lebensbeschreibuugen der (Jriechen, Tub. 1854, has discu.sseil 
it with knowledge of the subject. Ctesias is the ]irincipal authoiity. 
The stories in the Datames of Cornelius Nepos are characteristic if 
not trustworthy in details ; cf. the edition by Niiiperdey-Lupus, 
Berl. 1879. — Of modern works cf. A. Wiedemann, Aegyptische 
Gesohiohte, Gotha, 1884 ; Noldeke, Aufsatze zur persischen Ge- 
schichte, and especially Fr. Spiegel, Eranische Alterthumskunde, 
3 vols. Leipz. 1871-1878. — The inquiries into the coinage system 
of Asia Minor are valuable ; I mention the most recent, some 
of which are not much known in Germany : Six, Monnaies des 
Satriipes de Carie, Num. Chron. Lond. 1877 ; Observ. sur Ics 
monnaies phenioiennes, Num. Chron. Lond. 1877 ; Zur Munzkunde 
Pisidiens und angrenzender Lander, Zeitschr. f Numism. VI, 1878 ; 
Classification des monnaies de Chypre, Rev. Num. Par. 1883 ; Le 
Satrape Mazaios, Num. Chron. Lond. 1884 ; Sinope, Num. Chron. 
Lond. 1885 ; Monnaies Lyciennes, Rev. Num. Par. 1887 ; Monnaie.s 
grecques inedites, Num. Chron. Lond. 1888; Th. Reinach, Trois 
royaumes de I’Asie min. Par. 1889 ; Babelon, Les Perses Aclu'- 
inenides, Par. 1893. Imhoof-Blumer’s Monnaies grecques, 1883, 
and Mallos, Ann. de Numism., 1883, belong to this branch of the 
subject and are a rich mine of information. 

1. The internal condition of the Persian empire is known to us 
not so much from the accounts of Greek historians as from native 
source.^, which indicate the state of affairs in the Achaemenid 
period ;• cf Spiegel, Eran. Altertb. Bd. 3. According to them we 
find three orders in Iran : (1) the order of priest.«, whom the 
native authoi’ities call Atliravan, but the Greek Magi, the identity 
of which with the Atliravan is not doubted by Spiegel (3, .539-590). 
(2) The second order is that of the w.arriors, to which belong tlie 
Great King, the kings of certain districts (Spiegel, 3, GI3), tlie 
nobles and the officials. The kings, however, were admitted into 
the order of the Magi, and conflicts between the .c])iritual and 
secular powers were thereby avoided (3, 606). Tlie King i.- tlie 
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shepherd of the people ] the Achaemenid kings do not call them- 
selves gods, although they are of divine origin. From Darius I. 
onwards the Persian kings styled themselves Great Kings and 
Kings of Kings. The Great King rules ahsolutely ; he keeps as 
much as possible aloof from intercourse with his subjects. Yet the 
highest Persian nobles were very near the Great King in point of 
dignity. Many nobles led a fairly independent life in their strong- 
holds (3, 622) ; this shite of things is observable in Alexander’s 
time, especially in Bactria and Sogdiana. — Darius I. endeavoured 
to break the power of the lesser kings by the establishment of 
satraps (Khsathrapavan, i.e. protectors of the empire). The 
administration of the empire is discussed by Spiegel, 3, 630 seq. ; 
for the position of the chief minister, cf. infra chap, xxvii. — 
It was the duty of the wealtliy Great King to provide public 
buildings and to bestow gifts on the needy. The third clas.s, which 
Comprised shepherds, peasants, artizans and merchants, is discussed 
by Spiegel in 3, G54-C70 ; in C71-708 he deals with the private 
life of the Iranians. — There were but few towns in the interior of 
the Persian empire ; the majority of places were Kio/aai, at the most 
•some had a citadel. Thi.s is why we find so few names of towns. 
Even the capitals of Persia proper had no name ; Persepolis is 
called in Arrian 3, 18, 10 Ilepo-at and in 6, 30 to . /facriAeia Toiv 
llefxnZv. Hence it was not very difficult for Alexander to conquer 
the interior. The towns did not become more numerous until he 
reached the Indian frontier. Cf. Niese, Gesch. der griech. und 
inaked, Staaten, I. 495-407. 

2. AVhether there were one or two princes of the name of 
Evagoras in Salaniis or Cyprus, appears doubtful. In Diod. 15, 4 
(386 B.c.) Evagoras leaves his son Pnytagoras in Salamis and goes 
to Egypt, hut returns, c. 19 (385 B.c.), is murdered by Nicocles, 

15, 46 (374), who becomes king in his stead. But in 16, 42 
(3.51 B.c.) Evagora.s tries to become king again. Diodorus describes 
him as Tor ir Tois €7rui'<« j^porois /Ic^SawtAevKOTa, and no other 
Evagoras has been mentioned, so that, as some writers have supposed, 
the above notice of his death may be incorrect. Yet according to 

16, 46 (350 B.c.) Pnytagoras retains his position, and Evagoras, 
who returns to Cyprus, is punished. But the famous Evagoras 
began his reign about 410; how is it possible then that he can 
have been invested witli akXys ij-yc^oiaas /xttforos (Diod. 10, 46) 
as late as the year 350 ? From Theopompn.s, however, we obtain 
quite a ditferent idea of tlie.se matters. Evagoras’ murderer is 
called Tlirasydaeus and had been slave to a certain Kicocreon ; he 
also murdered Evagoras’ .son Pnyt.igoras. Lastly, we see from 
I.socratc.s letters to Nicocles of Salamis, that Nicocle.s succeeded 
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Evagoras, from Arrian 2, 20 and 22 tliat Pnytagoraa was king of 
Salaiais in 332 B.C., and from Pint. Alex. 29 tliat Nicocreon was 
ruling there in 331. It is evident from this that we (1) must 
disregard Uiodorus’ account of the murder of Evagoras by Nicocles 
as wrong ; (2) assume that Nieocles, Evagoras’ successor, was his 
son ; (3) may believe that the Pnytagoras mentioned in Diod. 
1C, 46 in 350 b.c. is the same who was still reigning in 332 ; 
(4) must admit that we know nothing of the Evagoras mentioned 
in Diod. 16, 42, 46, that we also do not know when the Pnytagoras 
who wa,s reigning in 351 began his reign, and finally express 
astonishment at the confusion of names and events. For, according 
to Theopompus, Thrasydaeus murders Evagoras and his son Pny- 
tagoras to avenge Nicocreon, and yet in 331 a Nicocreon is a 
successor of a Pnytagoras, and perhaps his son. Now as Nicocles 
was certainly the son of Evagoras, we may conjecture all the more 
plausibly on account of the syllable ‘ Nico ’ that Nicocreon also 
belonged to the same family, the members of which, in .spite of 
the philhellenism of some, seem to have wreaked their rage on 
each other in a truly Asiatic fashion. Nicocles too met with a 
violent end (Ath. 12, 631), and before the year 354, in which 
Isocr. Antid. 67 describes him as having reigned for some time. 
The succession of the rulers of Salainis, as arranged with regard 
to their coins, is briefly summarised by Head, H. N. 624 seq. 
Here Ev'agoras II. is conjecturally placed in the years 368-51. I 
have gone into this matter in some detail because it is characteri.stic 
both of the men of that age and also of the trustworthiness of 
authorities which intrinsically deserve Ie^pect. We see that even 
contemporaries were not agreed as to matters which might have 
been accurately known. How then can we arrive at any certainty 
about them? Cf. Judeich, Kleinasiatische Studien, 1892, and 
Babelon, 1.1. pp. cxx. and cxxii. ; according to the latter Evagoras I. 
reigned from 411-374, Evagoras 11. from 368-351. 

3. The romantically embellished biography of Datames by 
Cornelius Nepos is of value for the history of civilization. Datames, 
son of Camisares, satrap of Leucosyria, first distinguished himself 
in the war against the Cadusii (about 387) then under Anto- 
pliradates in the combats against rebels. After this he took 
prisoner the rebel king Thuys of Paphlagonia, who boasted of his 
descent from Pylaemeues, the Paphlagoniaii leader in Homei‘, 
and led him like a wild animal before the King. The 
King then employed him for a time against Egypt (between 
379 and 377) ; and afterwards against Aspis of Cataonia. He 
revolted from the King (cf. Diod. 15, .91), who wn.s unable 
to subdue him by force and therefore resorted to stratagem. 
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He was assassinated. Cf. Judeich, 1.1. 190 sei[. and Babelon, 1.1. 
pp. x.'cxviii.-xliii. 

4. For Egyptian affairs cf. Wiedemann, p. 710 serp The 
chronology is wholly uncertain, the conquest of Egypt, which 
according to Diod. 16, 46 seq. happened in 350, being placed by 
Unger in 346 and by Noldeke (p. 78) in 340. That Egypt was 
not conquered in the spring of 346 appears from Isocr. Phil. 101. 
Cf. Judeich, Persien u. Aeg. im 4 Jahrh. v. Chr., Marb. 1889. 

5. Greeks in Asia. In 397 there were Greek mercenaries in 
the Persian army, Xen. Hell. 3, 2, 15. — 10,000 Greek mercenaries 
were employed against Egypt about the year 350, Diod. 16, 44. — 
Despatch of Ephialtes to Artaxerxes Ochus ; cf Schaefer, Dem. 
2, 483. — Mentor and Meionon KtjSea-Tai of Artabazus, Dem. contra 
Aristocr. 157. According to Pint. Al. 21 Memnon’s wife was 
daughter of Artabazus. — A good de.scription of tlie confusion in 
Asia Minor about 380 is given in Isocr. Paneg. 160 seq., where 
the following passage occurs (162) : d-u Krt'dou /reXP* “‘pein-j/s 
"EAAip'ej Tt)i' ’Acri'up TrapoiKov(Tiv. 


An idea of the variety of political conditions in the western 
sections of the Persian empire is given by the coinage of those 
regions, which exhibit.s a great independence of a number of small 
groups. It is generally supposed that in the Persian empire the 
king kept the gold coinage in his own hands (Lampsacus, for 
which vide infra, belonged to the category of frontier cities which 
were more Persian in appearance than in reality) ; he minted the 
coins called darics, of about 130 grs. English = 8424 gramm., 
which pi’esent the Persian king armed with a bow on the obverse. 
The king also coined silver, the Sigloi, of 84-37 grs. English 
weight, in value about 7J Attic obols ; Head, H. N. 698, 
699. Besides this imperial coinage, however, money was coined 
in the west, and there only, by cities, potentates, or satraps. 
In the following notes I give a resume of these coinages, remaik- 
iiig that the standards mentioned in vol. ii. p. 227 are now 
supplemented by the Rhodian standard {v. supra, chap, iii.), the 
stater of which was a reduced Attic one, of only 115-120 grains, 
and which was connected with the Aeginetan standard by 
the fact that three Rhodian drachmae might be considered 
equal to two Aeginetan drachmae. I begin with the north and 
include the neighbouring island.s, although the King’s Peace 
iloclared them independent. Cf. Babelon, 1.1. p, xxi. Besides 
the king, coins were minted by (1) cities (a narrow strip along the 
sea from Trapezus to the mouth of the Nile) ; (2) local rulers; 
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(3) hereditary satrajis ; (4) satraps invested with extraordinary 
powers. 

In the Troad we find coins in the following cities : in Abydos 
(Head, 468) of the Phoenician standard, with more than twenty 
different name.s of magistrates established by Imhoof ; in Gergis, 
the home of the Sibyl, who is portrayed on one side of the small 
coins with the Sphinx on the reverse ; in Neandria, Ophrynium, 
Bhoeteum, Scamandiia (Head, pp. 473, 474j ; in Sigeum, with the 
head of Pallas — Sigemn was an old Athenian settlement — silver 
coins of Attic weight and hectae of electrum. 

The island of Tenedos has fine coins with the double head and 
the double axe, of the Phoenician standard. 

In Mtsia (Head, 44G-6U), Antandros evidently coined on the 
Persian standard ; Apollonia on the Rhyndacus (Six and Imhoof) 
on the Persian standard ; Astacus and Assos the same ; Cyzicus, 
which continues its electrum coinage for a short time (probably 
Pharnabazus minted a Daric there. Head, 45.3), and then coins 
silver on the Rhodian standard ; before this, however (cf. Babelon, 
p. XXXV.), in the year 410, comes a stater of 212 grain.?, with the 
head of Pharnabazus and the inscription 4>AP(N)ABA Gargara ; 
Lampsaous, where the electrum coinage is gradually replaced by a 
gold coinage corresponding to and competing with it. For these 
splendid coins cf. Head, 457 ; here also a head of Pharnabazus is 
conjectured, but wrongly ; it is Orontes according to von Sallit, 
Six and Babelon, 1.1. p. Ixxiii. For Orontes cf. Judeich, p. 221 
seq. following the researches of Th. Reinach. Silver was coined in 
Lampsacus on the Persian standard ; in Pariuni on the Persian 
standard ; Pergamum had small coins ; the city was as yet of no 
importance. For information as to the coins of the ruling families 
of Teuthrania (successors of Demaratus), for those of the descendants 
of Gongylus in Gambeuni and Myiina and the coins of Themis- 
tocles in Magnesia cf. Babelon, 1.1. p. Ixviii. seq. 

In Bithvnia Chalcedon coins on the Attic standard up to 
about 400 ; on the Persian standard up to about 350, and after- 
wards on the Phoenician standard (according to Head, 438). The 
coinage of Heraclea Pontica, which was constantly increasing in 
power, entirely follows that of Sinope ; the dates of the tj’rants 
Clearchus (364-353), Satyrus (353-347), Timotheus and Dionysius 
(347-338), who belong to the same family, are di-tingiuVhed. 
Some of the coins of the Aeginetan standard are very fine ; TiruO' 
theus and Dionysius have put their names on the coins ; Head, 
441. Cf. for the history of this citv, Plass, Tyrannis, 1, 258 seq, 

2, 139. 

In Paphl.vgoxia the powerful city of Sinope belong? to this 
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category ; it minted on a reduced Phoenician standard, from about 
364-333, however, with names of satraps, which are first written in 
Greek and afterwards in Aramaic characters ; we find the names of 
Batames, Abdemon and Ariarathes ; Head, 434. We may regard 
these coins as minted also for Cappadocia, where coins of three 
kinds belonging to the second successor of Batames, Ariarathes I. 
{cir. 350-322), are still in existence ; Head, 631. 

In PoNTUs we have Amisus (Head, 424) with the Persian 
standard. The city, according to Strabo 12, 647, was re-colonized 
by Athenians (when, is unknown) under the name Piraeus, and we 
have, besides coins of Amisus with Aramaic letters, some stamped 
HEIPAIHN ; Head, 424. Coins of Trapezus on the Persian 
standard of the fourth century also occur. 

Lesbos in general is credited by Head (485) with electronhectae 
at the beginning of the fourth century; Methymna with silver coins 
of Phoenician (?) standard for the same period ; Mytilene the same 
with the Persian standard ; even the little islaiul of Pordosileno 
close to Lesbos appears to have had a coinage at that date ; Head, 
480. Of Aeolian places on the mainland Head (500) ascribes coins 
of the Phoenician standard of this date to the little town of 
Gambrium in the valley of the Caycus. 

In loxiA, we have electrum coins in Phocaea up to about 350 
B.C. ; Head, 507. Clazomenae has fine gold coins which Head 
(401) places after 387, although Clazomenae was assigned to Persia 
in the King’s Peace ; Lampsacene coins are, it is true, also placed 
in this period. Clazomenae also minted silver coins on the Attic 
standard, among which some beautiful tetradrachraae are conspicu- 
ous, with the name of an artist, Theodotns — a great rarity in the 
East ; Head, 491. Coins of the satrajj Orontes are assigned to 
Clazomenae or to Tarsus ; other coins of the same satraji to lolla 
in the neighbourhood of Adramyttium, or to Lanipsacu.s ; Head, 
455, 491. Leuea, in the neighbourhood of Clazomenae, founded 
in 352 by Tachus, and subsequently coming under the jurisdiction 
of Clazomenae, has small coins with a picture of a swan, the emblem 
of Clazomenae. According to Head (499), the coins of Erythrae 
do not begin till 330 and are of the Rhodian standard. Teos has 
coins of the Phoenician standard. Colophon adopts the Rhodian 
standard ; a beautiful coin noth a fine Persian bead is worthy of 
notice; Head, 493, fig. 207, Imhoof, Portratkopfe, Ilf. 1 ; it is usually 
assigned to Colophon ; Six (Monnaies grecqnes inedites, Lond. 
1888) assigns it to lassus, and agrees with de Luynes in thinking 
that the head is a portrait of the famous Tissaphernes. The 
Eidiesian coins of the Rhodian .standard with the letters 2YN have 
been inferred to above (p. 48). Of the little town of Pygcla or 
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Phy^rela, south of Ephesus, we have extant coins (Head, 508). 
Miletu.s coined in the fourth century on her own .standard, but prob- 
ably borrowed from the Phoenician (Head, 504), if wo may judge 
from a coin whicli bears the inscription EF AIAYIMfiX lEPH, 
where is to be supplied, and wliich i.s a Phoenician half- 

drachma. Other coins of the Attic and Samian standards belong- 
ing to Miletus are ascribed to the period in which the potentates 
Hecatomnus and Mausolus ruleil there ; Head, 503. After that 
Head (504) assumes that the Phoenician standard prevailed in 
Miletus from 350-330 B.o. Magne.sia on the Maeander has coin.s 
of the Phoenician and Persian standard from the middle of the fourth 
century; Head, 501. Chios has the Rhodian or Phoenician 
standard ; Head, 514. In Samo.s wc have first coins of the so- 
called Samian standard (see vol. ii. 231), then the league coins of 
the Rhodian standard (v. supra, ^ 48). In 365, when Athens obtains 
possession of the island, the coinage cease.s until the return of 
the Samians in 322. Coins with a picture of the Persian king 
kneeling to shoot and the name FLYHAFOPHS belong to some 
Ionian city or other (probably Ephesus, cf. Babelon, 1.1. p. Ix.xviii., 
and Six, who assumes that this coin was minted from 335-334 in 
Ephesus through the influence of Memnon and the co-operation of 
the Ephesian magistrate Pythagora.=). The name is no doubt that 
of a tyrant, like others with -ITIOP ; there were two Spithridates’ 
in the fourth century, Xen. Hell. 3, 4, 10 and Arr. 1, 12, 8 ; cf. 
Babelon, 1.1. p. Ixxvi., according to whom Spithridates is the 
latter, the tyrant of Sardis. These coins are of the Rhodian 
standard. 

In Cauia we have the coins with -YX of the Rhodian standard 
(r. supra, p. 48) in Cnidus, in Halicarnassus coins of the Phoenician 
standard. Head, 526; the coins of the Carian sovereigns minted 
there, I shall refer to immediately. lassus (Head, 528) has coins 
w'ith 2YX, according to Head perhaps of the Persian standard ; but 
might not the coin of 166 grs. he a Rhodian tridrachma — properly 
of 175 grs.? The Carian rulers (Head, 533) Hecatomnus (about 
391-377) in Mylasa, Mausolus (377-351, cf. Sch. Dem. 1, 486) in 
Halicarnassus, Hidrieus (-341), Ada (-340), Pixodarus (-335), 
Rhoontopates (-334), Ada for the second time (-334) (cf. Babelon, 
p. Ixxxw seq., also Kruinbholz, De Asiae min. satrapis. Lips, 1883, 
p. 83) minted coins of the Rhodian standaid ; it is remarkable that 
a Pixodarus was worshipped as a hero in Ephesus ; cf. Roscher, Lex. 

Sp. 2529. Of the Carian islands Caly.wna coins on the Rhodian 
standard. Head, 534, as does Cos, Heail, 535, Ni.sykcs with a 
rose referring to Rhodes, but its drachma is of 47 grain.^. True, 
this does not prevent the island of Megistc, wliich was subject to 
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Rhodes and -nhere a drachma of 46 grains occurs (Head, 537), 
from also coining on the Rhodian standard, although that would 
give a triJrachma of 140 grains instead of the normal one of 180. 
Rhodes, which introduced a special standard for its silver coinage, 
has gold coins of the Euboic standard. Head, 539. All the coins 
of Rhodes are distinguished for their beauty. 

The Lydian coinage ceased with the Persian conquest ; Phrygian 
do not appear until the second century B.c. 

Lycian coins occur after 400 B.o. ; but Head (574) is of opinion 
that they do not go down to the time of Alexander, but that the 
Carian sovereigns had previously introduced their coins into Lycia. 
Otherwise it would be very strange that the Lycians should not 
coin under Alexander, as they had voluntarily submitted to the 
king, and therefore might expect every consideration from him. 
In conformity with this we may assume that Lycia was under the 
rule of the Carian princes, which would also be of interest for the 
history of art in that period ; v. infra, chap. xxix. The Lycian 
coins had the Babylonian standard. Head, 571, yet we have a 
stater of the city of Pha.«elis, dated 153, weighing 7 grains. Cf. 
for the Lycian princes and their coins, Babelon, pp. Ixxxix.-cxiii. 

On the South Coast of Asia Minor and a .short way into the 
interior communities of a semi-Greek character extend as far as 
the eastern corner of the Mediterranean. Thus the hellenizing of 
the whole of Asia Minor by Alexander and his successors is more 
easily accounted for. In Pamphylia we have coins of the Persian 
standard in A.spendos and Side, the former mostly with the in- 
scription ESTFENAIIYS, the latter with SIAHTIKOX, or an 
inscription in characters re.semhling the Aramaic; cf. Head, 581 
and 586. Beyond Pamphylia, in Pisidia, the city of Selge, 
on the river Eurymedon, ha.s, like Aspendus, coins of the 
Persian .standard, mostly with the inscription 2TAEriY2. On 
the coins of both cities is portrayed a .slinger, because Aspendus 
recalls a-cjjet'Sovrj ; those of Selge have also two wrestlers on the 
reverse ; the inscription (rrXcyivs recalls o-rAeyyis, strigil, a 
wrestler’.s instrument : the real name of the city must therefore 
have recalled the word dhngis still more than Selge, the hellenized 
form. Cilicia too had coins with Greek inscriptions under Persian 
supremacy ; thus Celemleris, supposed to he a colony from Samos, 
had coins of the Persian standard. Head, 600 ; also Mallos, on which 
Imhnof ha.s published a treatise mentioned above ; cf. Head, 605. 
The coins of Mallos indicate gradually increasing political influence 
on the part of Persia, but at the same time growing influence of 
Greek civilization, the figure of the Per.-ian king and certain 
Gr.jek deities, such as Heracles, Demeter and other.s, replacing a 
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« mged ligure and a swan. Nagidus has line coins of tlie Pei'sian 
standard with Bacchus and Aphrodite, Head, COS ; cf. Irahoof, 
Monn. gr. p. 372 seq., and Babelon, p. xxxvii. Soli also has coins 
of the Persian standard ; Issus the same with Greek and Aramaic 
inscriptions (Head, 604). In Tarsus the following satraps coined 
in the fourth century : — Tiribazus, Orontas (2), Pharnabazus , Tar- 
camus (so he is called by Six, Babelon prefers to call liim Da- 
tames), Mazaeus (Head, 613-616) with inscriptions of tlieir names 
in Aramaic characters ; Tiribazus also coined in Soli. For the 
widely ditfused activity of Mazaeus cf. the above-quoted treatise 
by Six, and Babelon, pp. xliii.-xlix. 

In Cyprus, for which cf. Six’s treatise and Head 620 .ocij., we 
have coins at first of the Aeginetan standard (or I’ersian, Head, 
665), which passes into the Bhodian standard in the first half of 
the fourth century. Salamis has the most important coinage. 
Some of the inscriptions are in Cypriote, others from about 368 
onwards in Greek characters. In the same way the coins of 
Paphos change from the Cypriote to the Greek characters, cf. 
Head, 623, who follows Six. For the coins of Soli, cf. Head, 626. 
On the other hand, the coins of Citium have Phoenician inscrip- 
tions ; Head, 621 : in the fourth century we find coins of this 
kind with the names Baabrani, Denionicus (?), Meleciathon, Pumia- 
thon. Cf. Babelon, cxiv.-cliii. 

In Phoenicia the Phoenician standard continues to exist(drachma 
of 56 grains); only Arados adopted the Persian standard. AA'e have 
coins of Byblos (Head, 668), of Sidon (Head, 670), although Six, 
who treats this coinage in detail, conjectures that the latter may 
have been minted in Tripolis instead of Sidon ; of Tyre (Head, 
674). For the coins of Phoenicia cf Babelon, p. cliv. seq. ; for 
those of the lords of Hierapolis-Bambyce, and of Gaza and Arabia, 
ibid. xlix. seq. In these districts there were a large number of 
Greek mercenaries, and this accounts for the frequent imitation of 
Athenian coins with the Pallas head and owls, although in a x ery 
rude style, ibid. p. lix. seq. 

I may add that Head (739) assumes that gold and electrum 
coins of the Phoenician standard may have been issued in Car- 
thage, which otherwise had no coinage, after the time of Timoleon. 

If we arrange these issues according to their standards, we find 
that the Aeginetan standard (194 grs.) xras followed by Heracloa 
Pontica and perhaps Cyprus; the Persian (177 grs.) by Amisiis, 
Trapezus, Chalcedon (and Byzantium), Antandnis, Apolloiiia on 
the Bhyndacus, Lamp.sacus, Parinm, Mytilene, la.^u.s (b, A.sjieiidiis, 
Sige, Selge, Celenderis, Jlallos, Tarsus, Nagidus, ,Soli, that i.s to 
say, the north-western corner and the south mast of Asia Minor, 
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perhaps also Cyprus ; the Babtloniax (169 grs.) by Lycia ; the 
Attic (135 grs.) by Chalcedon, Sigeimi, Clazomenac, Miletus 
(ruler.s) ; the Rhodiaji (120-125 grs.) by Rhodes, Cos, Cnidus, the 
Carian sovereigns, Samos, Chios, Ionian satraps, Erythrae, Ephesus, 
Colophon, Cyzicus, lassns, Cyprus ; the Phoenician (112 grs.) by 
Halicarnassus, Miletus, Teos, Phygela, Magnesia, Gambrium, 
Methymna, Tenedos, Chalcedon, Sinope, Phoenicia and perhaps 
Carthage. It is remarkable that Miletus follows Phoenicia ; we 
involuntarily recall the old relations between that city and this 
country shown by the name Cadmus, which is borne in Phoenicia 
by a hero, in Miletus by a somewhat mythical early historian. 

Some beautiful and characteristic coins of Asia Minor belonging 
to the fourth century are reproduced in Gardner’s Types of Greek 
Coins, PI. X., and discussed on pp. 169-176. 


6. The embarras.sraents of the reign of Artaxerxes II, are 
arranged by Spiegel (2, 458 seip) under the four following heads : 
(1) Relations with Greece tpp. 459-466). (2) The war with 
Cyprus (pp. 466-469). (3) The war against the Cadusii, a wild 
mountain people of Gihln, south of the Caspian Sea (pp. 469, 470;. 
Plutarch (Art. 24) and Diodorus (15, 8, 10) refer to this war. 
Artaxerxes is said to have marched with 300,000 foot and 10,000 
cavalrj' into this inaccessible country, in which tropical rains de- 
stroyed the roads and bred fevers. Tiribazus saved the king, who 
was within an ace of being lost, by stratagem ; he persuaded each 
of the two Cadusian potentate.s to conclude a .special treaty with the 
king without the knowledge of the other. In consequence of this 
Tiribazus was again received into favour. (4) The Egyptian War 
(pp. 470-474). 



CHAPTEE XXII 

ALEXANDER IN ANTERIOR ASIA — BATTLE OF THE ORANICUS 
(334-333) 

In the spring of 334 Alexander set out from Macedonia with 
about 30,000 infantry and 5000 cavalry, of whom not half 
were real Macedonians.' The rest came partly from the 
northern races and partly from Thessaly and other districts of 
Greece. The main body of the army was formed by the heavy 
infantry and heavy cavalry. The former composed the famous 
phalanx with its squares sixteen men deep, the lances (>Sarissae), 
sixteen feet in length, of the first five ranks projecting be- 
yond the front rank. Most of the cavalry too wore armour, 
riders as well as horses. When the phalanx could not be 
brought into action, the lighter-armed Macedonian Hj^paspistae, 
corresponding to the peltasts, came into play. The troops 
destined for skirmishing and for covering the line of march 
were taken mainly from the northern tribes, such as the 
Thracians, the Paeonians and the Agrianes. In twenty days 
the king had reached Sestos, whence the army was conveyed 
on 160 triremes and a number of transports to Abydos. While 
on board ship he sacrificed to Poseidon and the Nereidae, 
and on the Asiatic shore to Zeus, Athene and Heracles. In 
Ilium too he offered sacrifice as a descendant of Achilles, and 
laid a wreath upon the grave of that hero, as did his friend 
Hephaestion upon the grave of Patroclus. He pronounced 
Achilles fortunate in having found a Homer. 

He then continued his march in an castcily direction, and 
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encountered a hostile army commanded liy Persian nobles on 
the river Granicus.- It consisted of about 20,000 Persian 
cavalry and the same nnnilver of foreign infantry, mostly 
Greek mercenaries. Memnon had advised the generals not to 
offer battle, but to la}' waste the country ; in a pitched battle 
the presence of the Macedonian king, coupled with the absence 
of the king of Persia, would give the Macedonians too great 
a superiority. But the Persian generals thought this advice 
reflected on their honour, and resolved to fight. With their 
cavalry they occupied the steep bank of the river, which the 
Macedonians had to cross under their fire. Parmenio was 
opposed to an immediate attack, but Alexander declared that 
after having crossed the Hellespont he could not be kept back 
by a little river like the Granicus. He had the gift, so valu- 
able to a sovereign and a general, of saying the right thing 
in a few words ; in this respect there was something of the 
Spartan in him. He ordered his army to cross the river in 
face of the enemy’s cavalry and storm the opposite bank. 
The cavalry, in accordance with Macedonian as well as Greek 
practice, was stationed on the wings, the phalanx in the centre. 
Alexander himself commanded the right wing. Easily recog- 
nizable by his brilliant accoutrements and his white plume, 
ho threw himself into the inid.st of the enemy and made for 
the Persian generals. His lance was shattered to pieces ; his 
groom’s, which he then took, was soon broken in the combat ; 
whereupon one of his lirtalri. the Corinthian r>eniaratus, gave 
him hi.s. AVith it Alexander bore down Mithiidatcs, the son- 
in-law of Harius, and then Koe.sace.s, who had cut off a piece 
of the king’s helmet ; and just as another Persian noble, 
Spithridates, was on the point of dealing Alexander a blow 
from behind, the Macedonian Clitu.s, surnamed the Black, cut 
off his hand, and so saved the king’s life. Of the Persian 
cavalry about 1000 were .slain, the rest fle<l. There remained 
the mercenaries, who were drawn up on one side, the generals 
having forgotten to use them against the enemy. They were 
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cut to pieces by tlie Miiceilonians, with tlie exception of some 
2000 who were taken prisoners. Of the Macedonian ai-my 
twenty-five hdniri had fallen. Bronze statues were (U’ectod to 
them in Dion by Alexander’s orders, as a lasting memorial of 
their valour. Of the other cavalry about sixty had perished, 
of the infantry about thirty. That the battle cost the victors 
so little bloodshed was due, apart from Alexander’s excellent 
generalship, to the fact that they were better armed. They had 
complete suits of armour and long spears of hardened wood ; 
the Persians had only short javelins. The Persian army at 
the battle of the Granicus was a mob without a leader, in 
which each man probably fought to the best of his ability, but 
without the slightest result. As in 490 and 480, better arma- 
ment, better leadership and a better spirit won the day. 
Alexander gave the fallen soldiers an honourable burial ; the 
families of his own men were granted immunity from taxation 
and from personal service; the wounded he took under his 
own care. The Greek prisoners were sent to Macedonia for 
compulsory labour. Alexander sent 300 suits of armour out 
of the booty to Athens, where they were set up on the 
Acropolis with the inscription ; “ Won by Alexander, son of 
Philip, and the Greeks (except the Lacedaemonians) from the 
barbarians in Asia.” To the Greeks therefore he wanted only 
to be commander-in-chief, and he still hoped and wished to 
win Athens in particular to his side. One would certainly 
have thought that the feeling, that with Alexander a new 
spirit was moving over the face of the Greek world, would 
have made some impression on the Athenians. After all there 
was something novel and grand in the spectacle of a high- 
minded soldier-king, untrammelled by republican obstacles, 
waging a war w'hich had so long floated before the imagination 
of the Greeks as a desirable aim, conducting it with vigour to 
the honour of Greece and di.splaj'ingclemency after his glorious 
victory. One W'ould have thought that the personality of the 
general, a young man full of enthusiasm for the beautiful, 
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would have made it possible for the Athenians to waive their 
objections for the nonce and at last admire grand deeds instead 
of grand words. But the majority of them could not do so. 

The victory on the Granicus was attended with a result 
which was unprecedented in the history of the struggles 
between Greeks and Persians. Sardes tendered its submis- 
sion ; the governor himself surrendered. The Asiatics felt the 
importance of Alexander. The king repaired to the ancient 
capital of Lydia, restored to the Lydians, as Arrian expresses 
it, their old laws, and looked for a site for a temple to the 
Olympian Zeus on the acropolis. At that moment a thunder- 
shower wetted the spot, and that spot only, on which the 
royal citadel of Lydia had once stood ; the site for the temple 
was found.® Alexander introduced a new administration in 
Lydia, which became a model for that of the other provinces, 
the military and financial business being entrusted to different 
officials, whereas under the Persians the satrap had combined 
all the powers of government of the province in his own person. 
He then marched to Ephesus, whore ho re-established the 
democratic constitution. His next object was lililetus, whicli 
had been left in charge of Greek mercenaries. Their leader 
Hegesistratus at first thought of surrender, and then changed 
liis mind ; the Persian fleet was not far off and might helii 
Miletus. But Alexander managed to bring up his ficot of 
160 ships first, and hi.s vigorous as.sault compelled the garrison 
to surrender. After repulsing a feeble attack of the largo 
Per.sian fleet, the king .sent hi.s own ships homoj he did not 
wi.sh to divide his forcc.s. He now marched against Hali- 
carnassus, where IMemnon was in command of barbarians and 
Hellenes. Tlii.s time the defence was worthy of the attack. 
After a fruitless attempt upon Mj'mlus Alexander attacked 
Halicarnassus itself. Tiie moat, which was thirty yards broad, 
was filled up and the sorties of the garrison repulsed : a jmr- 
tion of the walls was destroyed by Itattering-engines. The 
defenders held out for a time behind a uewly-crectcd crescent- 
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shaped wall; they then retreated, abandoning the city and 
taking refuge in tlie two citadels, where Alexander left them 
undisturbed for the moment. He installed Ada, daughter of 
Hecatomnus and wife of Idrieus, as ruler of Caria, and sent 
home a number of Macedonian soldiers, who had married 
before starting on the expedition, irith orders to return later 
on with fresh troops to Asia. 

Alexander now marched in a northerly direction through 
Lycia, which joined him, the inhabitants of Phaselis presenting 
him with a golden wreath. The Aspendians, who at first had 
intended to submit, but had afterwards changed their mind, 
were now compelled to pay a fine of 100 talents instead of the 
50 originally imposed. His farther progress was impeded by 
the mountainous nature of the country. The capture of the 
fortified Telmessus would have delayed him too long. He, 
therefore, marched b}' way of Sagalassus and Celaenae to 
Gordium, the capital of Phrygia, in the winter of 334-333.^ 
That Alexander did not march at once into the interior 
of Asia Minor after the battle on the Granicus, was due to 
several reasons. The first was that he had to cripple the 
power of Persia in south-western Asia Minor before he 
advanced farther eastwards. But that this was not the only 
reason is shown by the fact that he neglected to take measures 
against the Persian naval force, which afterwards did him 
some harm. For Memnon took Chios by treachery and then 
attacked Mytilene, but died while besieging this city, to the 
detriment of the Persian cause. Mytilene surrendered, and 
was put under the rule of a tyrant. Tenedos, as Arrian 
expresses it, was compelled to recognize the Peace of 
Antalcidas. Thus, while Alexander was establishing de- 
mocracies, the Persians, the hope of Demosthenes, were 
installing tyrannies and bringing Antalcidas once more into 
honour. Ten Persian ships even came as far as Siphno.s, but 
fifteen Macedonian vessels sailed out from Chalcis to meet 
them, captured eight of them, and drove the other two back 
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to Asia. If Alexander thus neglected the Persian fleet, the 
existence of Persian troops in Miletus and Halicarnassus could 
not have been the only reason why he did not march into the 
interior from Sardes. His special motive for following the 
coast southwards was that the Greeks lived there, whose 
liberation had been the immediate object of his expedition. 
Not till this was accomplished could he proceed eastwards. 
And his turning aside now in a northerly direction into the 
interior of Asia Minor, where there were no armies to be 
conquered, at the risk of giving Darius time to collect a 
larger force to oppose him, was not due simply to the fact 
that the rugged coast line of Cilicia was difficult for an army 
to traverse. The heart of Asia Minor was Phrygia, a region 
closely connected with Greek civilization in the earliest ages ; 
if this country readily acknowledged him as ruler, much 
would be gained, not perhaps for the moment, but certainly 
for the future. In this he was aided by a circumstance which 
showed his character in a new aspect. Gordium, the capital 
of Phrygia, contained the chariot in which Gordius, the first 
king of the countrj-, had made his entry into the city. Its 
3’oke was fastened to the shaft by a complicated knot, and 
the legend ran th.at whoever loosened it was destined to be 
master of Asia. Ale.xander, not being able to untie it, cut it 
asunder witli his sword, thus showing that action as well as 
speech did not fail him at the right moment. From Gordium 
Alexander crossed the pas.scs of Cilicia to Tarsus, which the 
Persian governor made over to him. Cilicia too was still half 
Greek. Here he contracted a violent fever by bathing in the 
rivei- Cydnus. His physician, Philip of Acarnania, gave him 
a purgative medicine ; but just as he was about to swallow it 
a letter was delivered to him in which he was warned against 
treachery on Philip’s part. He read it, handed it to the 
phy.sician, and drank the medicine vdthout hesitation. In 
this way he proved that he was fearless and unsuspecting 
— a fresh manifestatiijii of his lofty ami kingly character, 
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especially when contrasted with the perpetual suspicion 
displayed by Orientals. He made another deviation from his 
route to Anchialus, where the tomb of Sardanapalus was to be 
seen, who was said to have built Anchialus and Tarsus in one 
day, and whose epitaph bade men enjoy life, as the other 
world was not worth troubling about — another marked con- 
trast to Alexander. From Soli he subdued the mountain 
tribes of Cilicia. He now learned that Caria had joined him, 
notably Cos, Triopiuni and Caunus. This was of importance, 
for the Carians were a brave people and these were places of 
ancient renown. In the semi-barbarian countries in which 
he was now staying he always laid stress on Greek manners 
and customs. Thus at Soli he celebrated Greek festivals and 
gave the inhabitants a democratic constitution ; in Mallus he 
sacrificed to the hero Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus, who 
was said to have visited these regions, and he released the 
Main, who claimed to be Argives, from the tribute which they 
had paid to Persia. 

At this point he was informed that Darius was close at 
hand with his army in an easterly direction, in the level 
country on the other side of the mountains, and ho therefore 
set out to do battle with him. 

NOTES 

1. Composition of Alexander’s army, Diod. 17, 17. There 
were not many Greeks in it; of the 7000 (rii/i/tayot infantry 
some were Thessalians ; the Hellenic cavalry besides 1500 
Thessalians numbered only 600. According to Diod. 16, 89 
and Pint. Phoc. 16 Philip had settled the contingents which the 
Greeks were to contribute to the campaign ; Alexander evidently 
did not insist strongly on his rights. For the very different way 
in which Napoleon I., who for a time was compared witli the 
Macedonian kings, got the most out of his German and other 
allies, see a characteristic remark of his ipioted in Onckcti, Zeil, liter 
der Revolution und des Kaiserreiches, 2, 498, Dell. 1886, The 
character of Alexander’, s army is described by Droyseii, 1, 
165-179. Of. also Beloch, Bevolkerung der griedi.-rom. W'ell, 
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Leipz. 1886, pp. 215-222, who proves that there is nothing to be 
said against Diodorus’ statements. 

2. Alexander up to the battle of Issu.s, Arr. 1, 11 — 2, 6. — For 
his march through Cilicia cf. Th. Bent in the Athenaeum of July 
19, 1890, pp. 104, 105. — For the sacrifice (1, 11, 6) cf. the notes on 
the coins in chap, xxvii. — As early as the battle on the Granicus 
Alexander adopted the proper tactics for defeating Asiatics, viz. by 
bringing the cavalry to bear. The East has never varied in this 
respect ; its strength lies in its cavalry. Persians, Parthians, Arabs, 
Huns, Magyars, Turks were all horsemen. It is worthy of note that 
certain Asiatic methods of warfare have also remained the same, r.g. 
the a-aytjvevetv, which the Persians, according to Herod. 6, 31, 
practised in the islands of Chios, Lesbos and Tenedos, in these 
cases with infantry ; in open country they of course used cavalry. 
According to App. Mith. 67, this was done by Tigranes, who 
surrounded and captured 300,000 men in Cappadocia ; and 
subsequently by Avars, Grim Tartars and Turkomans, the latter 
even in the nineteentli century ; cf. Penz, Beil. 167 of the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, 1889 ; on one occasion they captured 50,000 
[lerson.s in the space of a fortnight. 

3. So the church of S. Maria Maggiore in Rome is said to 
have been built on tlie sqrot where snow had fallen on the 5th 
of August. 

4. The sites of Telmessus and .Sagnla.ssus are ile.scrib(‘il liy 
Count Lanckuronski in the Beilage of tlie Allg. Zeitung, 1890, 
April 14. But why does he .say tliat Alexander took Telines.sus? 
cf. Arr. 1, 28, 2. For the site of Telnio.ssus (Termi-soi) cf. Miirrav ’s 
Handbook for Asia .Minor, p. 120, for that of .Sagnla.ssus, ihnl. 

]). 150 . 



CHAPTER XXIII 

ISSU.S— TYRE — EGYTT (;?33-331) 

DARirs M’as so impatient to conquer Alexander that he would 
not await his attack in the flat country east of the mountains, 
but marched towards the sea-coast to meet him (Nov. 333). 
The result was that at the same time that the Persian king 
advanced by the shortest route across the mountains to the 
point on the coast where he supposed Alexander to be, the 
latter proceeded by the easier but longer route southwards 
to the city of Myriandrus, which was on the sea, so that 
Alexander on his arrival there learned that Darius was behind 
him. He immediately faced about. He pointed out to his 
generals that the -s-igour of their own soldiers and the feeble- 
ness of the Asiatics would secure them a victory over the 
latter, and that the Greeks in Darius’ service would not fight 
as bravely in their capacity of mercenaries as the Greeks in 
the Macedonian army. He I'eminded them that the Ten 
Thousand had conquered the Persians, although they had not 
the splendid cavalry which the Macedonians now possessed. 
The Persian army was drawn up in a plain on the shore 
about three miles broad outside the city of Issus ; their front 
(to the east) was protected by the river Pinarus, and they 
were about 000,000 strong.^ The main body of their army 
consisted of mercenaries, 30,000 Greeks and 00,000 barbarians, 
called Cardaces, who formed the fir-st line, the Greeks on the 
right, the barbarians on the left Rehind these the rest of 
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the army was crowded together in uselessly deep formation. 
Most of the cavalry were on the right wing close to the sea. 
Darius made part of the left wing deploy on the hills to the 
eastward, so that these troops might have fallen on the 
Macedonian rear, if there had been any generalship on the 
Persian side. Darius was in the centre of his army in his 
chariot. Alexander used his centre and right wing for the 
attack, his left under Parmenio had to remain on the de- 
fensive. A few hundred Macedonian soldiers sufficed to hold 
in check the large force which was making the flank move- 
ment on the hills. As at the Granicus, Alexander crossed 
the stream in full view of the enemy, hurled himself at once 
with all his force on their centre and broke it up. The 
enemy’s left wing fled immediately ; nearer the sea the Greek 
mercenaries made a better stand, and they would not have 
been routed so soon, at any rate not without great loss on 
Alexander’s side, had not Darius, as soon as he saw his left 
wing in full flight, given the signal for the rest to flee. There- 
upon the Persian cavalry on the right wing, which had gained 
some advantages, fled as well. The whole Persian army 
became a confused mass of fugitives. About 100,000 men, 
among them some 10,000 cavaliy, were cut down. Arrian 
does not give the number of losses on the Macedonian side. 
According to Diodorus they were 300 infantry and 150 
cavalry. Darius fled at first on his chariot ; he then threw 
away his shield and continued his flight on horseback ; it 
was asserted that relays of mares, rvliich in their anxiety to 
get back to their foals rvould gallop faster than horses, had 
been stationed ready for this purpose. With what contempt 
must stories of this kind, when they were circulated and 
apparently confirmed by the actual cowardice of the king, 
have inspired the Macedonians for everything Persian. The 
most remarkable part of the booty was the tent of Daiius 
with his mother, wife, two daughters and a young son, whom 
the king had exposed to danger and then left in the lurch. 
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An Asiatic conqueror would at once have placed the women 
in his harem ; Alexander treated them with a consideration 
which recalls the age of chivalry. From the battlefield he 
proceeded to Phoenicia, where Aradiis and Marathus sur- 
rendered to him. In the latter city he received a letter from 
Darius, demanding the restoration of his family and declaring 
his readiness to form an alliance with the king. Alexander 
replied that Darius must acknowledge him as master of Asia, 
the rest would then be arranged ; if not, it was open to him 
to try another battle. Parmenio now marched to Damascus, 
where he captured much treasure and took prisoners some 
Greeks who had joined the Persian side. These were a 
Spartiate, two Thebans and an Athenian, Iphiorates, son 
of the famous general. Alexander spared them all. The 
Thebans he released out of pity for the fate of their city, the 
Athenian for the sake of his name ; the Spartiate he at first 
kept prisoner, but gave him his liberty too after he had 
gained some more victories. 

His plan now was to occupy Egypt as soon as possible, but 
this was prevented by the resistance of Tyre." This city had 
become richer than ever after the fall of Sidon, and imagined 
it could defy Ale.xander. The Tyrians had at first sent word 
to the king that they would obey his orders; but when 
Alexander replied that he would enter their city to sacrifice to 
his ancestor Heracles, they declared that they could not admit 
foreigners into it, that even Persians had not been granted 
admittance. Alexander could not put up with this, for in 
that case Tyre would remain independent, and do what she 
liked with her ships. No doubt he had hitherto neglected 
the Persian fleet, but to permit its basis and origin, the 
capital of Phoenicia, to remain independent, was equivalent to 
allowing the enemy’s fleet to exist for an unlimited period, 
and that this would not do was proved by what had hnji- 
pened meanwhile in the Aegean. True, the rc.sult of the liattle 
of Issus was that the Persian fleet, which hail once more 
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appeared at Siphnos, on this occasion ■with 100 sail, withdrew 
to Chios ; but its leaders had given the Spartan king Agis 300 
talents, with which his brother Agesilaus made a descent upon 
Crete from the promontory of Taenarum, a rendezvous for 
mercenaries. In itself this was not serious, for Crete was a 
remote point, and Antipater held Greece proper in check by 
means of Chalcis and Corinth. But even here the Persian 
fleet might eventually create disturbances, as the dislike of 
Macedonia was increasing rather than diminishing among the 
Greeks. What they expected from the Persians, and what 
close relations were maintained with the latter, especially 
in Athens, is shown by the fact that before the battle of Issus 
it was fully believed there that the moment had come for the 
Persians to ‘ trample on ’ the Macedonians. 

Alexander was therefore obliged to take Tyre, and this was 
no easy matter, for the city lay on an island and possessed 
ships of war, while Alexander had none ready to hand. 
Besides, tlie Persian fleet cruising in the Aegean might come to 
Tyre’s assistance. But Alexander followed the example of 
Dionysius at Jlotye ; he built a mole from the mainland to 
the island. That had been easy enough for Dionysius, for he 
had a fleet and the water round IVIotye was quite shallow ; 
but Tyre was surrounded by deep sea. AVhen in spite of this 
the mole approached the city walls, the Tyrians interrupted 
the works and oven ilestroycd the besieging towers placed on 
the dam by means of fire-ships. Meanwhile, however, Alex- 
ander collected a fleet of 80 Phoenician, 120 Cj'priote, 10 
Phodian, and 14 other vessels, which enabled him to attack 
from the side of the sea as well. The Tyrians at first wanted 
to have a naval battle, but wlien they saw the number of 
Alexander’s ships they kept theirs in their two harbours, which 
faced north and south. Alexander’s ships, however, could not 
get close to the walls of the city, because largo blocks of stone 
were lying in the water in front of them. They had to be 
dragged out of their place, which entailed much trouble and 
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fighting. The Tjrians at last attempted another sortie Ijy 
attacking with their northern fleet the portion of the Mace- 
donian fleet which lay opposite the northern harbour at a time 
when Alexander happened to be in the south. They had of 
course the advantage of being able to survey the whole scene 
of conflict from the city. But although they warned their 
fleet from the walls in good time, yet Alexander came so 
quickly to the aid of the threatened squadron that the Tyrian 
vessels were driven back with loss into the harbour. After 
this the Tyrians were obliged to confine themselves to the 
defence of the walls, and these were at last attacked from all 
sides. On the sotith the wall had been demolished to such an 
extent at one point tliat it was possible to get on what was 
left of it from the ships by means of ladders. Alexander 
decided to force his way into the city at this place. But to 
divert the attention of the inhabitants, he ordered a general 
attack upon the whole line of wall and upon both the harbours, 
and while his ships forced the defence of the southern harbour, 
and penetrated into the northern one, which was left open, he 
himself with a picked body of men scaled the wall at the point 
in question and was soon in the city. The butchery was 
great. The Macedonians were specially incense<l, because the 
Phoenicians had killed some prisoners on the top of the walls 
and then thrown their bodies into the sea. Eight thousand 
T}^rians perished ; the Macedonians lost four hundred men 
during the whole siege, among them Admetus, the captain of 
the Hypaspistae, who had penetrated into thecity first by the side 
of his king. Alexander pardoned those who had taken refuge 
in the temjjle of fleracles, among whom were King Azemilcus 
and some Carthaginian envoys. The Carthaginians hail behaved 
differently at the conquest of Acragas ; they had put cverv one 
to the sword. Thirty thousand Tyrian.s were sold as slaves. 
Alexander now celebrated the festival of his ancestor lleraclc.s, 
and set up the engine which had made the fatal breach as a 
votive oflering in the temple (Aug. 332). 
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I)iiriii,i; tlio siege of lyre a fresh message .■u■ri^’Cll from 
Darius/ otFcring Alexander 10,000 talents as ransom for 
his family, his daughter in marriage, and Asia as far as the 
Euphrates. “I would accept it if I were Alexander,” said 
Parmenio. “ And so would I,” retorted Alexander, “ if I 
were Parmenio.” He sent back word that it was unnecessary 
to offer him territory and money; that he would marry 
Darius’ daughter if it so pleased him ; and that if Darius 
wanted anything of him, he could come to him. 

The route to Egypt now seemed open, and it was so if 
Alexander did not halt at Gaza, which refused to surrender.'* 
But the fall of Gaza was necessary for his prestige. The city 
lay on rising ground some twenty furlongs from the sea, which 
was shallow there ; its walls were lofty and strongly built. 
The engineers declared that it was impossible to build 
engines of sufficient height to demolish walls of that kind. 
The king thereupon threw up an enbankment against the 
wall and began the attack there; but it was repulsed, and 
Alexander himself was wounded. He now surrounded the 
whole city with a mound of earth, 250 feet high and 1200 
feet broad, but at the same time undermined the wall of the 
city, presumably at a spot where no embankment had been 
thrown up. Then the city was stormed, and the fourth assault 
was successful. The men of Gaza were put to the sword, the 
women and children made slaves (Nov. 332). 

Alexander now marched to Egypt, which the governor 
Mazaces handed over to him because he could not help himself. 
The Egy])tians always had an antipathy to the Persians ; some 
of the Greek mercenaries who had tied to Egypt from Issus 
had behaved badly ; the satrap had no Persian troops ; hence 
there was nothing left to him but to surrender. Alexander 
sacrificed to Apis and the Egyptian gods in Memphis, and 
thus at once secured the aflection of the people. But he also 
paid honours to the Greek deitic.s, by holding an athletic and 
‘ musical ’ comjictition, A ‘musical’ com 2 )etition consisted 
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mainly of the performance of dramas. Thus Glreok j^octry was 
introduced into the East under Alexander’s auspices. 

He now sailed down the Nile to the sea and noted a .spot 
on the coast near the town of Canopus which seemed to him 
suitable for a large city. He immediately marked out the 
streets and squares, and as his men ran short of chalk they 
used flour to trace the lines, which gavn the soothsayers an 
opportunity of prophesying the future wealth of the city, 
which was called Alexandria. From there he journeyed to 
the oracle of Ammon (Egyptian Amon) in the desert (in the 
spring of 331). The route must have been perfectly well 
known, as many had travelled by it for years past ; but two 
serpents are said to have glided in front of Alexander as 
messengers from the god. He questioned the oracle without 
witnesses, and, according to Arrian, it gave him the answer 
which he wished. A rumour spread that it had recognized 
him as the son of Zeus. Alexander had inherited a good deal 
of religious mysticism from his mother. The Greeks had long 
regarded Egypt as the source of profound wisdom, and the 
oracle of iinimon, which represented the Greek religion in 
its connection with Egypt, enjoyed great repute throughout 
the wdiole of Greece. Was it not natural that the career of 
Alexander, which seemed to furnish ocular demonstration of 
wEat had hitherto been only related of demi-gods, should have 
suggested to the priests of Ammon the idea that here w'as a 
son of the gods come down among men 1 And was it not just 
as natural that Alexander himself should be penetrated with 
the belief that it was as the priests stated 1 Henceforth he 
hardly regarded himself as the general of the Greeks, who 
indeed would have nothing to do with him, but rather as the 
king destined to be master of the world. I pon his return to 
Memphis, he reorganized the government of EgyjR. He put 
the civil affairs of the province first under two and then 
under one nomarch ; the troops were placed under several 
separate commanders. Clcomcnes of Naucratis, whom he 
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appointed administrator of the adjoining districts of Arabia, 
was entrusted with the collection of the revenues of the jiro- 
vince. Arrian considers that this method of governing Egypt 
foreshadows the system of the Eomans, who treated this 
province with s^iccial care.® 

In Tyre, whither he now returned, he also held an athletic 
and a ‘ musical ’ competition. Envoys from Athens arrived here 
on the state vessel Paralus, and begged for the liberation of 
the Athenians taken prisoners on the Granicus. He granted 
this and all their other requests. He then despatched 100 
ships to the Peloponnese, where there were still some disturb- 
ances. Harpalus, one of his oldest adherents, whom he had 
appointed treasurer on account of his military^ incapacity, had 
fled with the treasure-chest shortly before the battle of Issus ; 
Alexander pardoned him and reappointed him treasurer. 
Harpalus subsequently made off a second time with a large 
amount of treasure and created great trouble in Greece.® 

A move was now made towards the interior of the Persian 
empire. So far every country which had ever had relations 
with Greece— Asia Minor, Phoenicia, Egypt — had fallen into 
his hands. It was now the turn of the regions which the 
Greeks were acquainted with only’ as travellers or as soldiers. 
Alexander was obliged to go on, as Darius was not reconciled 
to his defeat. 


XOTE3 

1. The liattlc of G.-ii--, .\rr. -2. 0-11. For the siiiTouinling dis- 
irict, see iYcuiiiaiiii. Ziir Lande.'kumle uiid Ge.icli. Kilikien^, IV, 
■laluh, f. riid. Ikl, \-21. Treatment of the women, Arr. 2, 12; 
Pint. Alex. 2 2. — Of tlie Greek mercenarie.i in tlie Persian army 
8U(iO under .Vnivnta- and other generals escaped by way of 
Cyprus to Egy’pt, where Ainy'ntas 'uoXvirpayfi.ovw ri aTriiOvijO-Ket 
VTTo T(uc eyyiuptoji', Arr. 2, 1.3: Diod. 17, 48. Correspondence 
with Darius, Arr. 2, 14. The Greek.s in Dama.scu.s, Arr. 2, 15. 
Doings of the Persian fleet in the Aegean, Arr. 2, 13, 4-6. State 
of public feeling in Athens, Ae.sch. Cte.s. 164, where the word 
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Karairardv corresponds to the expectation of the Persians (Arr. 2, 
6, 5) before the battle of Issus. KarairaTeiv is a technical expression : 
Xen. Hell. 3, 4, 12. The Pompeiian mosaic presents the critical 
moment in the battle of Issus. 

2. Siege of Tyre, Arr. 2, 16-24. Gluck, De Tyro ab Al, M. 
oppugnata, Konigsb. 1886, is valuable as a criticism of the authori- 
ties. Por the topography cf. Pietschmann, Ge.‘-ch. ilcr Pbunicier, 
Berk 1889, p. 64 serp, who makes use of the works of Movers, 
Renan (Mission de Phenicie) and Prutz (Aiis Pliuiiicicn). It is 
probable that the so-called Egyptian haibour in Tyre was more 
to the south-east, near the mole, j'et Kenan’s lemaik quoted by 
Pietschmann (p. 66) as to the impos.sibility of reconciling a 
southern harbour with Arrian’s account of the siege, is not very 
clear. 

3. Overtures for peace by Darius, Arr. 2, 25. 

4. Siege of Gaza, Arr. 2, 26, 27. Alexander’s unworthy treat- 
ment of Batis, who had defended Gaza, was related by the rhetori- 
cian Hegesias. Grote (Loud. 1888, X, 92) believes it, Droysendoes 
not A rhetorician is not a safe authority. 

5. Alexander in Egypt, Arr. 3, 1-5. Droysen, 1, 1, 304 scq. — 
Founding of Alexandria, Arr. 3, 1, 2 ; according to Erdmann, Zur 
Kunde der hellenistischen Stadtegrimdungen, Strassb. 1883, the 
date should be Jan. 20, 331. — Doings of the Persian fleet, 
Arr. 3, 2, 3-7 ; of. Dro}’sen 1, I, 313-316. — March to the oasi.s of 
Zeus Ammon, Arr. 3, 3, 4; cf. Droysen, 1, 1, 316-323. Droysen 
assumes that the esoteric doctrine of the priests of Ammon rested 
on the certainty of a future life and the connection of the idea of 
the priesthood with that of the monarchy. If the priests recog- 
nized Alexander as son of Amon Ra (cf. Meyer, Gesch. Aegyptens, 
pp. 252-327, 398) it is possible th.at Alexander may have honestly 
accepted it ; mysticism of this kind was part of his character. 
Gov'ernnient of Egypt, Arr. 3, 5 ; cf. Droysen, ], 1, 324. 

6. Alexander’s march to the Euphrates, Arr. 3, 6. 


V(iT,. Ill 
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GAUGAMELA — MARCH TO THE JAXARTES (331-329) 

Alexander crossed the Euphrates at Thapsacus without 
being attacked by the troops stationed there under Mazaeus.^ 
He then marched some distance in a northerly direction, 
turned eastwards when near the mountains, crossed the Tigris 
and continued his route to the south. At Gaugamela, close to 
the ancient Nineveh, he fell in with Darius’ enormous army, 
which was composed of the various tribes dwelling between 
the Jaxartes and the Euphrates. There are said to hav'e 
been a million infantry, 40,000 cavalry, 200 scythed chariots 
and 15 elephants ; even now there were still Greek 
mercenaries among them. Darius had selected the field of 
battle — an open plain, on which the spaces reserved for 
the scythed chariots had been specially levelled." Arrived 
in sight of the foe Alexander first gave his army a rest — 
if the enemy had chosen the spot, he would choose the 
time — hut he examined the ground to see if ditches or stakes 
had been dug or placed on it, and then he know the battle- 
field as well as the man who had cIio.sen it. Parmenio advised 
him to make a night attack on the enemy, but Alexander 
replied ; “ I do not steal a victory.” In his eyes a battle was 
a contest in the old Greek scn.se of the word. While Alex- 
ander was preparing for battle Dariu-s wearied his troops with 
constant sentinel duty. He occnpie<I the centre of the line 
and was surrounded by Peivians of the highest rank and 
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by the Greek mercenaries, on whom he rightiy most relied. 
Bearing in mind that he was outnumbered in the pro- 
portion of twenty to one, Alexander formed, in addition to his 
main line of battle, the loft wing of which was again led by 
Parmenio, a second line, which, drawn up in rear of the first, 
could, if occasion arose, check any attempted outflanking 
movement of the enemy. He then began his advance 
(Oct. 1, 331), bearing to the right along the enemy’s front, 
and looking for a suitable point to break through. There- 
upon Darius, who on this occasion really exerted himself 
to the utmost, made his attack, first sending his chariots 
against the enemy, and when they did the Macedonians no 
harm, ordering up his infantry. But this was fatal to him. 
For as they advanced gaps arose in their ranks, and into 
these Alexander hurled himself with his mounted lancers and 
his phalanx. The Macedonians aimed at the faces of the 
Persian nobles, who were as terrified at this as the Eoman 
aristocrats at Pharsalus. Darius behaved as he had done at 
Issus, and was the first to fly. This decided the battle. 
Alexander had still to look after his left wing, which was being 
rather hard pressed ; when, however, the enemy was repulsed 
in this quarter also, he engaged in pursuit. The battle cost 
the Macedonians 100 men and over 1000 horses ; the Persians 
are said to have had 30,000 killed and a still larger number 
made prisoners. 

After this Darius was unable to collect another army. He 
fled across the mountains to Media, where he was safe for the 
moment, for Alexander had first to subdue Babylonia. It 
was uncertain whether he would not have to fight for the city 
of Babylon, but it surrendered ; the Babylonians came out 
to do him homage — a scene depicted in Thorwaldsen’s famous 
relief.® Alexander rebuilt the shrines in Babylon wliich had 
been destroyed by Xerxes and offered sacrifice to Bel in the 
way 2 wescribed by the Chaldaeans. The government <jf the 
province was entrusted to three person.s, a satrap, a general, 
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and an officer of finance. The ancient centre of Asiatic civili- 
zation was henceforth devoted to Alexander. He now 
marched to Susa, where he found 50,000 talents of silver, and 
•some works of art which Xerxes had brought from Greece, 
among them the statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
which Alexander sent back to Athens. In Susa he held a 
genuine Greek festival, an atldetic contest and a torch-race, and 
then pushed on eastwards (Dec. 331). To reach the high 
plateau of Iran he had to pass through a wild mountainous 
region, and to scale sev'eral terraces accessible only by narrow 
passes. He first forced a passage through the country of the 
Uxii, and then, following the road which leads from Babehan 
to Kalah-i-Sefid, came to a narrow mountain pass fortified by 
a wall, and defended by 40,000 infantry and 700 cavalry. It 
could not be carried by a direct assault. But Alexander, 
with a portion of the army, got to the rear of it by a difficult 
route, while the rest of the force under Craterus attacked the 
enemy in front ; they were dispersed, and the road to Persae 
or Perscpolis, the capital of the province of Persis, lay open. 
Here the king found immense treasures — 120,000 talents 
according to Diodorus. Alexander burnt the I’oyal citadel 
to the ground ; by this he evidently wished to signify to tlu' 
whole of Asia that the splendour and power of Persia were at 
an end, and that the world now had another master. “ 

After a stay of some length in Persis Alexander proceeded 
to Moilia (in the sjiring of 330). He had heard that Darius 
wantcil to fight another battle with him. But this was not 
so ; the king fled farther north, and Alc.xandcr 2 >ursucd him 
thither after making some arrangements in Ecbatana (Hania- 
dan). His route lay through the Casjhan P.assos.® This is 
a narro^v roa<l not leading to the Caspian Sea, but skirting the 
edge of the jjlateau of Iran on the southern side of the 
Elburz range, a chain which lains parallel with the southern 
shore of the Caspian. He had thus come into the country 
east of Teheran, the modern cajiit.-d of Pcisia. There he 
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learned that Darius had been deserted by many of his troops 
and was a prisoner in the hands of some satraps, who wished 
to make use of his name to continue the resistance to the 
conqueror, to whom otherwise the Persian king would prob- 
ably have submitted. The most active of these satraps was 
Bessus of Bactria. It was of great imjiortance to Alexander 
to get Darius into his own bands. He therefore accelerated 
his march, and eventually hurried on with a small force. 
Bessus had made himself king and was dragging Darius 
along with him ; the Greek mercenaries had withdrawn. At 
last Alexander overtook the fugitives, who offered resistance 
for a moment, and then continued their flight after mortally 
wounding Darius. Darius died before Alexander came up 
with him (July 330). The conqueror sent his body to Perse- 
polis, where it was buried with royal honours. Hyrcania 
and Parthia, provinces at the south-eastern corner of the 
Caspian Sea, now surrendered to Alexander, who, since the 
death of Darius, might be considered the lawful king of 
Persia. He marched somewhat farther westwards into the 
country of the Mardi (now Gilan), a damp forest region on 
the southern shore of the Caspian Sea. When the last of 
the Greek mercenaries of Darius, to the number of about 
1500, surrendered, he took them into his service, and gave 
them the same pay which they had received from Darius ; 
some Spartan envoys, however, who were with them, he 
retained as prisoners. After a fortnight’s stay in Zadracarta, 
the capital of Hyrcania, where he held an athletic contest, 
he marched farther eastwards. At first he stopped close to 
the range between Iran and the desert, in the district around 
Meshed, the sacred city of the Mahommedans, watered by 
an arm of the river Ileri-rud. Here Alexander was in the 
most northerly part of the province of Aria, the satrap of 
which was Satibarzanes. The latter submitted and received 
forty Macedonian Hypaspistae as a guard. The king had 
decided to march to Bactria against Bessus, when he was 
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informed that Satibarzanes had jiiit his foi'ty guards to death. 
He had therefore to subdue the whole province of Aria first, 
otherwise it would have become the rendezvous of his enemies. 
This is the most important part of the modern Afghanistan, 
the position of which between Persia, Turkestan and India 
gives it such prominence. Alexander hoped to have captured 
Satibarzanes in Artacoana (in the neighbourhood of Herat), 
but the satrap escaped to Bactria. Alexander then marched 
farther southward into the country of the Zarangi, Drangiana, 
the satrap of which, Barsaentes, one of the murderers of 
Darius, had fled to the Indians, but was given up by them. 
Alexander put him to death. This region, on the river 
Hilmend, in the district of Seistan, famous in later Persian 
legends, was inhabited in Alexander’s time by the Ariaspae, 
called by the Greeks Eucrgetae, who gave Alexander a friendly 
reception. Here the king learned (in the autumn of 330) 
that one of his most trusted companions, Philotas, the son 
of Parmenio, had known of a conspiracy against him and 
had not reported it. In accordance with Macedonian custom 
he brought him before the court of the army, which con- 
demned him to death. ' Alexander, however, was not content 
with having him killed, he also put Parmenio to death in 
Ecbatana, although no treason had been proved against him. 
Meanwhile Satibarzanes, who had appeared on Ale.xander’s 
roar, was conquered and slain. The king now marched 
through Arachosia (Candahar) to the north-east, crossed the 
mountain chain which bounds the valley of the Cophen (Cabul 
river) on the south, and had now reached, in mid-winter, the 
southern spurs of the great range of the Caucasus (Hindu- 
Kush) which separates Iran from Turkestan. About the end 
of 330 or the beginning of 329 he crossed this chain by a 
snowy pass at an altitude of 13,200 feet — a march compar- 
able to that of Hannibal over the Alps. Somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Anderab he reached the northern country 
of Turkestan, the western part of which was then as now a 
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desert traversed only by nomad tribes, whereas the eastern part, 
on the Oxus and on the Jaxartes, contained more extensive 
tracts of fertile land than now. These regions were at that time 
inhabited by highly civilized tiibes, Bactrians and iSacae, who 
held the nomads in check. This country was one of the 
principal seats of the Persian religion, and Alexander was 
bound to subdue it if he wished to have a firm hold of Persia. 
Ho soon reached the city of Bactra (Balkh), and captured 
a rocky stronghold which the Cfreeks called Aornus. After 
crossing the O.xus he was informed that Spitamenes and 
Dataphernes were prepared to give up Bessus to him, and 
Alexander sent Ptolemaeus, the son of Lagus, to fetch him. 
But the latter had to use force to take Bessus prisoner. 
Bessus was asked by the king why he had behaved so badly 
to his master, and he replied : “To gain Alexander’s favour.” 
He was scourged and afterwards executed. Alexander next 
marched by way of Maracanda (probably Samarcand) to the 
Ja.xartes or Tanais, the farthest point he reached in the north, 
where ho founded a city, probably the modern Khojend. His 
return southwards was hastened by the fact that Spitamenes 
had attempted to seize Maracanda in his absence. In this 
Spitamenes was unsuccossful, but he succeeded in destroy- 
ing a Macedonian division on the Polytimetus (Sarafschan). 
Alexander’s return to Maracanda drove him into the 
desert. 

It was not till he reached these northern regions and India 
that Alexander had serious difficulties to overcome. Here he 
had to deal with tribes which were not degraded by despotism, 
whether as rulers or as subjects. 

NOTES 

1. Alexander from the Euphrates to tlie battle of Oaugamehi, 
Ait. 3, 7-10. Ah ami Parmenio ; aco-yoi- eiVnt K\ixfai riji' viKijV, 
Arr. 3, 10. Ale.xander regarded a battle in the old Greek fa.^hion as 
an uyu)v ; he was not a leader of mercenaries like Iphicrates. 
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2. The I Kittle of GaiigamtTa, Arr. 3, 11-25. They struck at the 
faces of the Persians ivith the ^ivrots ; in the battle of Pliarsalus 
too the conquered general was the first to flee. Alexander sees 
after Plataea, sends booty to Croton, Pint. Al. 34. 

3. Alexander in Babylon, Arr. 3, 16. The remains at Susa 
have now been described by Dieulafoy, L’acropole de Suse, vol. i. 
Par. 1889. 

4. For the roads which led to the plateau of Iran, cf. Grote, 
Loud. 1888, X- 116 seq.; Droysen, 1 , 1 , 354 seq. ; Spiegel, Eran. 
Alterthumskunde, 2, 622 aeq. ; Stolze, Verh. der Ges. f. Erdkunde, 
Berlin, 1883. 

5. Persepolis and Pasargadae have sometimes been regarded as 
one and the same place ; those who consider Pasargadae to be a 
distinct city, which is more probable, place it either in the neigh- 
bourhood of Persepolis or near Fasa, to the south-west of Shiraz ; 
cf. Sjdegel, Bran. Alterthumskunde, 2, 616-621, and Noldeke, Aufs. 
z. pers. Gesohichte, Leipz. 1887, pp. 135-146; maps in Justi’s 
Geschiohte dcs alten Per.dens, Berl. 1879, and in Spruner-Menke 
IV., where however the scale appears to be wrong. At all events 
Persepolis can be recognized in the ruins called Tachti Dschamschid, 
and belongin,!,' lo buildings dating from the time of the Achaemenid 
kings. Some distance to the north of these often-described palace 
ruins are four royal tombs called Nakschi Rustem, and still farther 
to the north-west, near the modern Murgab, is a building, which 
from the descriptions of the ancients must be regarded as the tomb 
of Cyrus. Noldeke and others consider this the site of Pasargadae, 
which appears to have been the original capital of the Persians, 
until Darius I- made Persepolis the capital, which, however, in 
earlier times "'a.? called by the Greeks Persae only ; the name 
Persepolis was probably first introduced by Plutarch. The Greeks 
first heard of the place through Alexander, which is explained by 
the fact that Susa was generally the seat of government and of the 
court. — Alexander’s exploit in Persepolis has been much embellished 
by legend. According to Diod. 17, 70 and Curtins, 5, 6 , 6 , a 
massacre took place at the conquest of Persepolis. 

6 . For the Caspian Passes see Spiegel, Eran. Alt. 1 , 63 and 2 , 
532. Mordtnianu assumes Semnan to have been the scene of 
Darius’ capture and Dauletabad that of liis murder. Zadracarta is 
Asterabiid or wa.s in its neighbourhood, Spiegel, 2 , 537. For 
Hyrcania (Verkan.a) and the river Gurgan, Sp. 1 , 60 ; for Parthia, 
Sp. 2 , 630 seq. The capital of Parthia was Hecatompylus, which 
is either Damcghan or Shahriid, Sp. 2 , 530. For the country of 
tlie JIardi, Sp. 2, 538 ,• it is in the neighbourhood of Demavend. 
For Gihin and Jlasanderan, see Sp. 1, 66 , 67. — Alexander marched 
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up the Ettrek into the valley of Meshed. Drangiana, Sp. 2, 541 ; 
according to Spiegel the Ariaspae are a part of the Drangiani. For 
the mythical dynasty of the Caianidae in Segestan, especially Zal 
and Rustem, cf. Spiegel, 1, 565 seq. Arachotus, Sp. 2, 543. 
Alexandria ad Caucasum, Sp. 2, 543 ; the city of Drapsaca may 
perhaps have been the modern Anderab, Sp. 2, 544 ; cf. Sp. 1, 
11, and 46. — For the direction of Alexander’s march to the 
north cf. also Droysen, 1,2, 35 seq. The Bactrians and the Sogdiani, 
Dr. 1, 2, 38 ; according to Sp. 1, 403, the Bactrians and Sogdiani 
.sjioke an Iranian dialect, and the merchants and farmers in these 
provinces were also of Iranian descent ; they were, however, 
surrounded by nomads for the most part of foreign extraction, 
who were called XaKai by the Persians. They are a ^kv9ikuv 
yeros according to Arrian, 3, 8, 3 (according to Herod. 7, 64, the 
Persians call all Scythians Edicat) ; but they are allies of Darius, 
Arr. 1.1. Genuine Turanians, however, are only the peoples 
designated by the name of 2/cu^at, with whom Alexander 
fought in the country of the Jaxartes. — The identity of Maracanda 
with Samarcand is doubted by Spiegel, 2, 546. — Alexander builds 
seven cities, Sp. 3, 548. 

7. Alexander’s conduct at the trial of Philotas is strongly con- 
demned by Grote (Bond. 1888), X, 128. He considers Philotas 
innocent. Of course we cannot say now whether he really was 
concerned in a conspiracy against Alexander or not. Indications 
of such complicity are recorded, but they may be exaggerated. 
There is, however, no intrinsic improbability of liis guilt. It is a 
known fact that many well-born Macedonians were di.-satisfied with 
Alexander, and, moreover, that conspiracies and attempts at murder 
were not out of keeping with the manners and customs of the 
Macedonian nobility. Consequently if a military court found 
Philotas guilty, what right have we to say that its verdict was 
unjust? Grote is so biassed that he never mentions the fact that 
another general, Amyntas, who was charged with the same offence, 
was acquitted (Arr. 3, 27), although this shows that the court did not 
act with precipitation or blindnesa Moreover Alexander’s system- 
atic decriers have omitted to mention a circumstance which in 
itself justifies the condemnation of Philotas. Philotas had not 
discharged the duty accepted by him of reporting the existence of 
any conspiracy to the king, which even Grote (X, 136) admits to 
be the case. We have therefore a general in the suite of the king, 
who is also his commander-in-chief, undertaking to report any 
conspiracy against him but not doing so, which of course consider- 
ably increases the possibility of a successful attempt on the king’.s 
life. If conduct of this kind in war time Is not to he brought 
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bffui'L' a military court, ami if a general who acts in this way is 
not punished, there is an end to all discipline in the army. It i.s 
impossible for us to say what punishment ought to have been meted 
out to Philotas ; at all events the Athenians executed generals for 
less cause. The death of Philotas, therefore, has nothing exceptional 
about it. On the other hand, the murder of Parmenio was an act 
of sheer despotism. — For the campaign of Alexander in Bactria and 
Sogdiana cf. F. von Schwarz, Alexanders des Gr. Feldzuge in 
Turkestan, Miinohen, 1893, with maps. It is a very good com- 
mentary to Arrian and Curtins. 



CHAPTER XXV 

ALEXANDER’S CAMl’AIUN TO THE IIYPilASIS (329-326) 

Towards the close of the year 329, Alexander j)roceedod to 
Zariaspa, which was in the neighbourhood of Balkh, and went 
into winter quarters there. ^ Here he was visited by Scythian 
envoys, who offered him their king’s daughter in marriage, 
and by Pharasmanes, king of the Chorasmians near the Sea 
of Aral, who begged him to march westwards.” Alexander, 
however, declared that he would not do so until he had 
conquered India. While at Zariaspa he adopted several 
measures for the pacification of the proHnces on the northern 
frontier. In this quarter the resistance was more obstinate 
than in any other district, and was duo not only to the 
vigorous character of the inhabitants and their attachment to 
their old religion, but also to the large number of isolated and 
almost inaccessible mountain fortresses, and to the proximity 
of the desert, to which the fugitives could escape. Alexander 
despatched detachments in various directions and also led some 
of these expeditions in person. At last the Massagetae, with 
whom Spitamenes had taken refuge, grew tired of the war, 
and to put an end to it, cut off the head of Sjjitamenes and 
sent it to Alexander. The king remained in these regions 
until the summer of the year 327. He spent the winter of 
328-327 in Nautaca beyond the right bank of the Oxus.’’ It 
was here that two remarkable events occurred, the murder of 
Clitus and the marriage with Roxana. 
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The former is one of the saddest incidents of Alexander’s 
life.* It is one of the outward signs of the change which had 
taken place in his character, a change which can be fully 
accounted for by the influence of circumstances upon his 
peculiar nature. His rapid conquest of the greatest empire in 
the world must have increased his amour propre. If this was 
wounded, then his wrath boiled up. He had long been chang- 
ing from a Macedonian king and a Greek general into a 
Persian monarch, the god-like position of which must have had 
a special attraction for a man who declared himself a son of 
Zeus. After the encouragement given to this frame of mind by 
the flattery of servile Asiatics and crafty Greeks, contradiction 
from Macedonian nobles seemed insupportable to him. And 
these magnates were not inclined to become mere courtiers ; 
they held all the more firmly to their own view. The result 
was that at a drinking-bout in Maracanda, Clitus, who had 
saved Alexander’s life at the Granicus, not only refused to 
admit a comparison between the king and the Dioscuri and 
Heracles, but even praised Alexander’s father. King Philip, to 
his face, declared that Alexander could not be a god, because 
the gods did everything of themselves, whereas Alexander had 
won his victories by the aid of the Macedonians, and finally 
exclaimed that he himself had been Alexander’s preserver. 
Thereupon the king’s rage burst forth. Glitus was removed 
but came back again, and Alexander ran him through with a 
spear. He was seized with remorse at once and wanted to 
take his own life, and when prevented from doing this 
remained without food and diink for three days. He never 
committed an outrage of this kind again. He had acted in a 
sudden outburst of passion, and his remorse was so strong that 
his first step in the path of violence was also his last. 

But this did not make him relax in his endeavour to rule 
Asia in Asiatic fashion, which led to many violent collisions 
with the Macedonians and the Greeks who resisted it. His 
partial adoption of Asiatic costume was repugnant enough to 
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the Macedonians. But a far greater grievance was the low 
obeisance (proslcynesis), customary with the Persian monarehs, 
which he demanded of all, including the Macedonians. This 
was intolerable to the Macedonians. Modern admirers of 
Alexander have urged that the adoption of Persian court 
ceremonial was necessary from a political jjoint of view. No 
doubt it was a good thing that Alexander should not meet 
Orientals as a foreigner ; but it was very doubtful policy to 
make the approach to their ways consist of giving up the 
Oreek and playing the de.spot. It would have been better to 
have had nothing to do with ceremonies which have never 
prevented an Oriental from murdering his sovereign, and which 
consequently were of no real use to Alexander. After all, it 
was a Greek^ — Lysander — who had first claimed to bo regarded 
as a god, and it was Greeks who led Alexander in the wrong 
direction. A bad influence was exercised especially by the 
sophist Anaxarchus, who when summoned to tranquillize the 
king after the murder of Clitus, declared that everything 
which so god-like a being as he did was good. The Olynthian 
Callisthenos, a relative of Aristotle, who had been sent by his 
kinsman to the king to write his history, also behaved if not 
badly at any rate injudiciously. He performed his task in 
such an extravagant manner as to gain the reputation rather 
of a panegyrist of the king than of a historian. But he was 
still more pleased with himself ; he, he asserted, was the man 
without whom the hero could not go down to posterity, and 
he therefore regarded himself as Alexander’s Homer. Callis- 
thenes disapproved of the vanity of the king in wishing to be 
worshipped, and on one occasion, at a festival, when the others 
made the genuflection proposed by the Persians present, and 
were rewarded by a kiss from the king, Callisthones refused 
to pay this tribute of respect, and remarked when ho received 
no kiss : “ Then I am poorer by a kiss.’' This annoyed 
Alexander, and on the discovery soon afterwards of a con- 
•spiracy of the royal pages ag.ain.st his life, in which Callisthones 
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was supposed to be implicated, he was condemned with the 
rest and carried about with the army in a cage and died soon 
afterwards. 

The second important event, the marriage with an Asiatic, 
arose in this way. Alexander was besieging a mountain 
stronghold in Sogdiana, held by the satrap Oxyartes with his 
family. It was considered impregnable, and the defenders 
sent word to the Macedonians that they must learn how to fly 
if they wanted to get up to it. By the offer of enormous 
rewards — twelve talents to the first man up, eleven to the 
second, and so on to the twelfth — the king persuaded a 
number of soldiers to risk the climb. A few actually reached 
a point above the fortress itself. Thereupon Oxyartes sur- 
rendered. Alexander was so charmed with the beauty of his 
daughter Eoxana that ho married her. This was a great step 
towards the reconciliation of conquerors and conquered.® 
The marriage has been celebrated by the art of the painter 
(Sodoma’s picture in the Farnesina at Eome). All that is 
known besides of Eoxana in history is that she had a son by 
Alexander, of the same name, born in 323, that after her 
consort’s death she put to death his other wife, the daughter 
of Darius, and that she was killed with her son by Cassander 
in the year 311. 

When the northern provinces appeared to be pacified,® 
Ale.xander turned in the direction of India (in the spring of 
327). There was no strategical reason for undertaking this 
expedition, and no political one in the proper sense of the 
word. It was a pa.ssion for new and unheard-of exploits 
which urged the king onward.s. lie wanted to show that he 
was really a hero, a new Dionysus or Heracles. He wanted 
to conquer a country which was sure to be rich in marvels 
of all kinds. Ho began his march to India with about 120,000 
infantry and 15,000 cavalry.' In the valley of the Cophen 
(Cabul) he divided his army, sending Hephaestion and 
reriliccas direct to the Indus to secure the passage of the 
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river, and proceeding himself through the valleys of the 
northern affluents of the Cophen. Here he captured a fortress 
called Aornus, which even Heracles was supposed not to have 
been able to take, and visited Nysa, said to have been founded 
by Dionysus near Mount Meros. This was the first place at 
which they found ivy, laurel, and vines, and festivals were 
held to Dionysus. The reunited army crossed the Indus, 
probably at Attook. To the cast of this place, between the 
Indus and the Hydaspes (the modern Jhelum) lay the terri- 
tory ruled over by Taxilas, who joined Alexander. But on 
the Hydaspes fighting began again, for this was the kingdom 
of Porus, who was not inclined to submit. Porus had occupied 
the eastern bank of the Hydaspes with his army. Alexander 
could not repeat the exploits of the Granicus and of Issus here. 
The Hydaspes was not a Pinarus, and Porus was not a Darius. 
Alexander was obliged after all to ‘steal ’ his victory for once. 
He misled Porus by marching with the larger part of his army 
to a distant point whore he could cross the river without 
being seen, and left the division under Craterus opposite 
Porus, who thought it was the whole Macedonian army, and 
therefore did not keep an eye on the farther bank. He did 
not see what had happened till Alexander had crossed ; then 
he sent a division of his army accompanied by his son against 
Alexander, Alexander defeated it, and Porus’s son was slain. He 
then attacked Porus himself. He was superior to his enemy in 
cavalry, but there was great danger to the Macedonians in the 
180 elephants of the Indian king, owing to the terror which 
these animals inspired in horses. If Poms had taken the 
offensive, he would probably have won the day, but he 
awaited Alexander’s attack. Alexander first charged the 
Indian cavalry near the river and routed them. The elephants 
were now brought into play and 2 )ressed the IMacedmiian 
phalanx. But the cavalry outfianked the Indians and drove 
them into a narrow space, where the m.'iddoned elepliant.s 
became the ruin of their own arny. The Inilians sust.-iined a 
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complete defeat, 20,000 men and 100 elephants were killed, 
the rest became the property of the Macedonians. Porus fled 
last of all, wounded, upon his elephant. Alexander, who had 
admired his bravery and gallant bearing during the battle, 
sent Taxilas after him, to induce him to surrender ; but Porus 
hurled his spear at his pursuer. He would not surrender 
until he dropped from exhaustion. Alexander asked him 
what he wanted. “ To be treated like a king,” replied Porus. 
“ That I will do for my own sake,” said Alexander, “ what 
else 1 ” “ That includes everything,” was the Indian’s answer. 

Alexander, who always respected courage and like pointed 
replies, restored him his dominions with additional territory, 
and Porus henceforth remained a loyal ally of Alexander. 

Alexander now marched farther eastwards and crossed the 
Acesines (Chenab) and the Hyraotes (Kavi). Here he was 
opposed by the Cathaeans, whose fortified city Sangala he 
took. This brought him to the river Hyphasis (Beas) which 
now joins the last river of the Punjab, the Sutlej, but which 
then flowed in a separate bed. Alexander never reached the 
Sutlej ; he wanted to cross it, but at this point the instrument 
of his power broke in his hands; his soldiers would go no 
farther. They had probably heard that this was a natural 
boundary, that farther north near the mountains there was a 
continuation of fertile country, but that southwards lay a great 
desert, and when this was crossed that they would find now 
kingdoms and new peoples with whom there would be endless 
fighting. They no longer had any inclination for this. 'Well- 
nigh eight years of constant warfare was cpiite enough, and 
those who had joined the army late, in Bactria for instance, 
had not even made much booty. It was a wonder that things 
had gone smoothly so far. Now they were a hundred time.s 
farther from Macedonia than Athens was from Thebes. 
Alexander endeavoured to change their mind by a personal 
appeal. He pointed out that hitherto they had been alw.ays 
victorious and that they would be so in the future ; he appealed 
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to their sense of honour. For a man of lofty mind, ho said, 
the end of a task can only be pre.scrilied by the nature of 
it. He then explained his ideas as to future campaigns. 
They would reach the Ganges, which flowed into the Hyrcanian 
Sea ; after this came the Indian and then the Persian Ocean ; 
then they would come from Libya to the pillars of Hercules, 
and would thus have conquered the whole of Asia and Libya : 
if this were not done, the previoms conquests would ncvei- 
be quite secure. Ale.xander waited to see if any one would 
reply. Put no answer came for a long while. ^Vhat were tlic 
soldiers to say to his geographical disquisitions ? They knew 
nothing of these matters and probably suspected that Alex- 
ander was in the same predicament, but they could not toll 
him so. At last one of the chief officers, Coenus, addressed 
him. He simply said that the army could not go farther. 
He might have mentioned that seventy days of tropical rain 
had exhausted the strength of the troops.® "When they all 
exclaimed that they agreed with Coenus, Alexander declared 
that he would continue his march with volunteers, and with- 
drew into his tent, where he remained for three days. Ho 
hoped that they would yet give way. But they did not. 
He then consulted the gods, but on the sacrifices which he had 
performed turning out unfavourable he resolved to return. 
There was great joy in the camp ; the invincible had yielded 
to his own soldiers. He had twelve altars as high as towers 
built to mark the limit of his advance, held a gymnastic and 
hippie competition, and recrossed the Acesines to the Hyda&j)es, 
where he completed the building of the cities of Nicaea and 
Bucejjhala which had been already begun. 

Of the Indian world with its strange character and civil- 
ization, of the land of the .Sacred Ganges with its shady 
groves in which the ascetic led a life of cont(‘m2)lation, the 
land which had produceil the varied lore of the \ edas and 
the long epics of the heroes, which wa.s de,->tined nior-e than 
two thousand year.s later to enricii Luroja'an hnou h-d're with 
V(>r,. Ill z A 
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new and fruitful views — of this Alexander saw only the fringe, 
the country of the Five Fivers, the Punjab. How keenly must 
the intrejiid aud inquiring hero have regretted that ho had to 
turn back at the threshold of what seemed to him a mysterious 
sanctuary. Who knows whether in India the conqueror might 
not for a time have given place to the student. He was not 
permitted to see the wondrous land of Brahma and Buddha, 
and had to be content with controlling four distinct spheres of 
civilization, so far as this could he done by a single man : the 
Hellenic, the Semitic, the Egyptian and the Iranian. And 
that was more than any one did before him or after him. An 
empire which embraced these four important groups to the 
extent that his did was uni(juc in the history of the world, 
and even for the mighty Alexander the burden of this dominion 
was too great. 


NOTES 

1. Cf. Geiger, Alex. Fehlziige in SogJiana, Nenst. a. cl. H. 
1884. It is doulitful whether Zariaspa and Bactra are identical. 
Grote and Kiepert (J 59) assume it ; Proysen (1, 2C3) thinks other- 
wise ; he considers Zariaspa to he Andsehui, to the west of Balkh 
(Bactra) ; Spiegel (2, 553) leaves the point undecided. The in- 
trinsic difference I'Ptween eastern and western Iran must not he 
overlooked ; the latter was mucli more infected with despotism 
tlian tlie former ; cf. Kiepert, Geographic, S.? 5(i, 57. 

2. Pluirdsinaues mentions the Colchiana ami Ainazon.s to Alex- 
ander as peoples whom lie ought to vi.-it. For Chorasmia (Ghvarizin, 
i.f. lowlaml.-), the country on the lower Oxus, cf. Sp. 1, 47 ; Kiepert, 
Lfclii'h. d. .alien Gcogr. tj fiO. 

3. According to Spiegel 2, 5 14 the site of Naufaca cannot 
he exactly deteimined ; u is usually .supposed to he Neksheh or 
Kai'slii, to the S.E. of Bokhara. — As regards the stuhborn re- 
sistance of the Sogdiaiiians Spiegel i'3, 49) says: “It is not 
unlikely that religioii.s motives had .-lompthiiig to do with the 
olistinate resistance of the Sogdi.anians, for Spitamenes probably was 
of the liouse of Zaratliu-tra and luld priestly ofFicc.s.” 

4. Murder of Glitiis, Arr. 4, 8, 9 ; Curt. 8, 1, 2 ; Flut. Alex. 
50-52 ; Droy.sen, 1, 2, 70 seij. — Fate of Callisthenes and tlie 
Truoles, An. 4, 10-14 : Curt. 8, 5-8 ; I’lut Alex. 53-55 ; Dr. 1, 2, 
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88 seq. — I cannot agree with Droysen (several passages, esp. 1, 2, 
17-19; 63; 90; 273) in thinking that Alexanders wish to be 
reverenced in Oriental fashion by the Macedonians and Greeks 
was justifiable. Droysen starts with the assumption that these 
marks of royal dignity were so nccessar}- in the eyes of the 
Orientals that Alexander was obliged to demand them from the 
Macedonians and Greeks as well, to prevent invdilious distinctions 
among his subjects. The mistake in this view is that it is a 
moral depreciation of Alexander’s State, for the position of the 
Macedonians and Greeks in relation to their king was of a loftier 
and more dignified character than that of the Persians. Con- 
sequently if the former had to be degraded to the position of the 
latter for the sake of the unity of the empire, then thi.s empire 
had no raison d'etre for the outside world. The most that we can 
do is to make allowances for Alexander’s human tendency to err. 
Droysen says (1, 2, 273 and elsewhere) that his recognition by the 
Greeks as a god was “ the first and most important .step towards 
accustoming the Gi'eeks to the belief in his majesty which was 
held by the Asiatic.s, and which he regarded as the main foundation 
of his sovereignty." This contains the admission in the tirst place 
that adoration was indispensable only for Alexander’s view, whicli 
does not prove that tliis view was correct. In tlie second ]i]ace, 
Droysen’s remark is based on an error with regard to the 
Greeks. They must have been singular Greeks who would have 
imbibed a ‘belief’ in the divinity of Alexander by this means. 
To the Greeks the iiroshjnesis involved no (pic.stion of belief, 
but was simply a ridiculous ceremony. Bvtitov jih’ drdpa 

a-pocTKui'ori’Tes, .says Isocrates (Paneg. 151) disparagingly of tlie 
Persians. And the Greeks were now expected to pay this mark 
of respect to the king of Macedonia ! As a matter of fact these 
external ceremonies were of no use even in Asia, as is shown by 
the cases of Bagoas and Bessu.s. Alexander must have known this 
perfectly well, and if he ignored it the reason w-as that he was 
blinded by an exaggerated idea of his ow'n importance. He might 
also have reflected that twm races of different civilization cannot be 
blended by degrading the higher and more independent one. to the 
level of the other, and depriving it of the privilege.s to which it is 
accinstomed. Of course we must not forget that tlie uiqireccilcnted 
success of Alexander’s career may have turned hi.s head, an<l this 
may account for his infatuation. Tliat conflicts with the more 
independent n.atures broke out so rjuickly w.as due to the l.ii t. that 
there were two .side.s to Alex.inder’s mature ; he wxm not content 
with being simply a god, he was also a hum.ui beiiiL' who liked to 
amuse himself with human beings in a human w.av. He did not 
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want his divinity to stamt iu the way of tlie pleasures of Creek 
and Macedonian social life ; and the two things were incnnipatible 
with each other. A monarch who wishes to be regarded as a god 
must not carouse with those from whom he demaiid.s adoration. 
The Persian kings were aware of this ; Alexander disregarded 
it. The murder of Clitus and the degradation of Callisthenes 
both took place at drinking-bouts, when the king’s boon com- 
panions presumed more in their cups than they would have 
ventured to do when sober. Droysen (1, 2, 15 seq.) combats 
Aristotle’s view that Hellenes ought to rule over barbarians ; he 
does not approve of the Greeks “being able to exploit and im- 
poverish A.sia iu its defenceless state with their refined selfishness 
and audacious cleverness,” by means of Alexander (16). The 
Macedonians come off quite as badly, many of them having 
become “Asiatics in the worst sense of the word” (19). But the 
liroslcyne4s was no remedy for this, either in the case of Greeks or 
of Macedonians, and those who share Droysen’s views on the 
Greeks and Macedonians would wish that Alexander had never 
set foot in Asia at all. Droysen has thoroughly grasped the 
profound meaning of Alexander’s efforts, viz. the blending of East 
and West, but is wrong iu defending all the methods employed 
by Alexander for this purpose. If one nationality invade.s ami 
con(tuers anotiier, it does not do so because it considers the other 
nobler than itself. Consequently the ascendancy of the Greeks 
over the Orientals was necessary for a time at any rate in 
Alexander’s empire. Alexander in his youthful cnthusia.sm 
wanted to he in advance of his age. — For his costume, cf. Plut. de 
.\1. M. Fort. 1, 6. 

5. Spiegel (2, 556) says of the stronghold of O.xyartes : “ There 
is a jiretty general consensus of opinion that tills citadel was near 
tiie narrow pn.ss vhich was afterwards called Derhend Kaluga, east 
of Kesli. For Ke»h see Droysen, .3, 2, 321 ; cf. also Dr. 1, 2, 77, 
It is the district south-east of Bokhara, on the southern slope of 
the range. For the various mountain strongholds conquered by 
Alexander, cf. Xiese, p. 122, m I. 

6. Dnysen (i^ 2, 2Sj as.sumes that Sogdiana and the Trans- 
Oxus border teiiitnrv were h-ft almost independent by Alexander. 
In the same wav he cre.ated a kind of Indian border - country. 
Many Greek cities in the.se northern regions, Dr. 1, 2, 83. In 
Persepjulis Alexander ch.astises the Persians ; iu Bactria and 
Sogdiana lie favours the natives, and he continues this policy in 
the future. 

7. For the march to India cf. La-sen, Ind. Altertliumsknnde, 
Ilk. 2, the geogiaphical concliisimis of which are summarized by 
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Spiegel, 2, 562 seq. ; A. Cunningham, Ancient Geography of 
India, Lonrl. 1871 ; Lefmann, Geschichte dos alien Indiens, Beil. ; 
Grote (Onckensche Weltgesch.), pp. 743-755 ; Leziiis, De Al. M. 
E.xp. Indica, Dorp. 1887 ; Schnffert, Al. d. Gr. iiid. Feldzng. 
C'olb. 1886. Alexander’s march from Bactria to the Cahul valley, 
Droi’sen, 1, 2, 101 seq. Droysen is uncertain as to which pass 
Alexander chose; Spiegel (2, 562) thinks it was the Pas.s of 
Kawak. For Ny.sa (Arr. 5, 1 ), Dr. 1, 2, 109, 110. The Kafirs 
(unbelievers) who live in tliese mountains cultivate the vine ; cf. 
Sp. 1, 396 seq. ; 3, 51 ; and the coins of King Agathocles with 
Bacchic attributes may refer to this people (Head, H. N. 704) 
For the countries north of the Cabiil River cf. Hp. 2, 564. Aornus 
is Avarana according to Lefmann 745, according to Droy.seii, 1, 2, 
116, it is Ranigard near tlie mouth of the Cabul River; cf Sp. 
2, 565. At Taxila the army saw “the Indian ascetics for the 
first time,” Dr. 1, 2, 123. Taxila (Taksliasila) and Porus (Paura, 
Paurava, successors of Puru) are names of dynasties, Spiegel, 2, 
566 ; Kiepert, Lehrb. d. alten Geogr. § 36 ; Lefni. p. 746. For 
the site of the battle with Porus cf Dr. 1, 2, 120 following 
Elphinstone, Kabul, 1, 132; Sp. 2, 567: Lofni. 746; Cunning- 
ham, 159 seq. ‘Cathaean’ is probably Indian for ‘warrior,’ 
Sangala according to Lassen is Amritsir ; cf Lefmann, 749. For 
the names of the rivers cf Sp. 2, 570 ; Kiep. g 36 ; Lefm. 750. 
Hydaspes is the Sanscrit Vitast.a, ‘the swiftly-fowing’ ; tlic 
(landrabhnga, which sounded like iJarSpoc/xiyos, was renamed by 
the Greeks ’AKecri'i'};?, ‘healer.’ Hyraotes is tlie Sanscrit Iravali, 
mod. Ravi; Hyphasi.s is Vipii.sa, ‘unfettered.’ Then came the 
(Jatadru, ‘hundred running,’ mod. Sutlej, into which flows the 
Vipitsa (mod. Beas\ the ohi bed of which is now dry. 

8. The rains, Arr. 5, 94 ; Diod. 17, 94. In Arr. 5, 26, 1 
Alexander does not say, as Droysen (1, 2, 157) and Sintenis 
assume, that work exists for it.s own sake. No one would have 
believed him if he had. He says that every task ha.s its own 
measure, i.c. must he completed, irepus in Arrian means end, not 
aim. Niese (p. 139) thinks th.at Alex.aiider did not want to 
penetrate far into India, and that his sjiuecli to the soldiers, a.s 
given by the historians, is not genuine, but invented by some 
rhetorician. 



CHAPTEE XXVI 

CONCLUDING YEARS OF ALEXANDER’S REIGN — AGIS — 

HARRALUS ( 326 - 323 ) 

A RETURN being unavoiilable, Alexander determined to turn 
it to account by exploring and occupying hitherto unknown 
regions (326). He wanted to see the mouth of the Indus, 
which ho had at first thought was identical with the Nile. 
He himself with a portion of his troops embarked on the 
Hydaspes ; the rest of the array had to accompany him on 
both banks.^ Nearchus was in command of the fleet. Arrian 
relates that the unwonted spectacle and the noise of the pass- 
ing ships attracted the neighbouring tribes, and that they 
struck up their songs as they stood on the banks. Alexander 
sailed with all speed, as he wished to surprise the Oxydracae 
and JIalli who lived farther down the river. After passing 
the narrow channel at the confluence of the Hydaspes with the 
Acesines, ho sent on the fleet to the point where the Hyraotes 
flows into the Hydaspes, and marched through the desert into 
the counti'}’ of the Malli. In trying to capture a city here ho got 
into a critical position. The Indiams withdrew into the citadel, 
and Alexander hurried after them with a handful of men and 
climbed the wall. The ladder then broke and Alexander with 
a few companions was cut oflf. Instead of waiting he jumped 
down and was at first exposed for a time to the enemy’s attacks 
quite alone, and afterwards with those who had followed him. 
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especially Peucestas, Abreas ami Leonnatiis. He was wounded 
in the breast and sank to the ground, whereupon Peucestas 
held over him the sacred shield taken from the temple of 
Athene at Ilium, of which he was the bearer. At last some 
other Macedonians penetrated into the citadel and all its 
defenders were cut down. The dart had to bo cut out of the 
king’s breast. While he was being removed he fainted a 
second time from loss of blood. The army thought he was 
dead ; great was the joy of the soldiers when he came to them 
on the Hyraotes, and they saw him wave his hand to show them 
that it was not a corpse which was being brought to them ; 
and when he reached the shore and actually mounted a horse, 
the shouts of delight seemed endless. They touched his 
knees, his hands, his clothes, and throw ribbons and flowers at 
him. He now descended the Indus into the country of King 
Musicauus, who submitted, but afterwards revolted and was 
hanged. Ale.xandcr then sent a third of the army under 
Craterus westwards through Iran and proceeded with the rest 
by way of Patala, where the Indus di\'ides into two arms, to 
the sea, in which he observed the phenomenon of the rise and 
fall of the tide. 

He now undertook an unprecedented journey (325). He 
despatched the fleet by the ocean on a voyage of discovery to 
the mouths of the Euphrates and Tigris, and took the route 
through Gedrosia himself with the array, keeping as close to 
the coast as possible in order to maintain his communications 
with the fleet. This was a terrible march, as it led through 
the sandy deserts of Beloochistan, one of the hottest regions 
on the face of the earth.” It took liim sixty days to reach 
Pura, the capital of Gedrosia, a distance of 500 miles, and the 
army suffered unspeakable hardships. It was a consolation 
that this march quite eclipsed the exploits of Semiramis and 
of Cyrus, the only potentates who according to tradition had 
taken the route with an arnn’, and the result showed that 
Alexander was more fortunate than they, for .Semiramis was 
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said to have reached her destination with only twenty soldiers, 
and Cyrus with only seven, whereas Alexander lost only 
three-fourths of his troops. It was on this march that some 
soldiers brought Alexander the only water which could be found 
in a helmet ; he poured it into the sand before the whole 
army, to show that he did not intend to fare better than his 
soldiers. On one occasion Alexander himself discovered the 
path which the guides, who were supposed to know the 
country, were unable to find. From Pura he marched to 
Carmania, where Craterus joined him.® Alexander here 
offered thanksgiving sacrifices, and took his preserver Peu- 
cestas into his body-guard, which had hitherto numbered only 
seven : Leonnatus, Hephaestion, Lysimachus, Aristonous, 
Perdiccas, Ptolemaeus, son of Lagus, and Pcithon. Ncarchus, 
too, put in an appearance and reported the incidents of his 
voyage.'* From Carmania Alexander proceeded to Pasargadae, 
whore he resumed the government of the empire, which, owing 
to his long absence, had lost all unity. Gross abuses had 
crept in. A Mode, named Baryaxes, had proclaimed himself 
king ; the satrap of Persis, Orxines, had plundered some 
sanctuaries. Both were put to death. Orxines’ post was 
given to Peucestas, who adopted Oriental dress to please the 
king. The satrap of Susa and his son were also executed for 
maladministration.* 

If offenders wore puni.shed, the loyal were to be rewarded, 
and the population of the vast empire made to see that the 
king ^•alucd Asia as highly as Europe. A formal union of 
these two sections of the globe was c<arried out on a grand 
scale at Susa.* Alexander married the eldest daughter of 
Darius, Barsino (by some called Statira), and also Parysatis, 
the youngest daughter of Ochus. Another daughter of Darius 
he bestowed on his frieml Hephaestion ; Craterus, Perdiccas, 
Ptolemaeus, Eumenes, Kearchus, Seleucus, and many others, 
eighty in all, were given Persian ladies of rank for wives. 
Tlie weddings were celebrated together in one great festival. 
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Ten thousand Macedonians, who had also married Asiatic 
women, received rich presents. The peojile of Asia wore thus 
able to see that Alexander did not despise them. The 
Macedonians, however, were gratified in another way as well. 
Alexander heard that many of his soldiers were greatly in 
debt in spite of all the booty they had made. He ordered all 
who were in this position to report themselves, stating that 
ho would pay their debts. At first only a few came, because 
they wore afraid of a vexations enquiry ; but when they saw 
that the king’s sole object was to help his followers, all dis- 
closed the amount of their debts, and 20,000 talents were 
distributed for this purpose, without even a record being made 
of the names of the recipients. Peucestas, Hephaestion, 
Nearchus and Onesicritus, the pilot of the royal ship, received 
golden -wreaths. 

On the other hand, the introduction of Oriental elements 
into the army created indignation among the Macedonians. 
There was already an Oriental division in the cavalry of the 
Hetairi, consisting of Bactrians, Sogdiani, and members of 
other eastern races, while the Agema, the flower of the army, 
contained a number of Asiatics armed with Macedonian 
spears. On this occasion 30,000 Asiatic youths were besides 
selected for admittance into the Macedonian army. This the 
old soldiers would not tolerate. The discontent broke out at 
Opis, where the king had gone from Susa by a circuitous 
route, in July 324. When he informed them in person that 
he would send the veterans home with rich presents, they all 
cried out that ho might send the whole army home. ‘ Alex- 
ander arrested and jiut to death the loudest of them and 
endeavoured to pacify the army. He reminded them of the 
condition in which his father Philip had found Macedonia, and 
what he had done for it, how he himself had led them to 
victory in Asia, that he took nothing for himself but shared 
everything with them, and had undergone more hardships 
than any of them. “ And now you all want to go and leave 
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your king among the vanquished barbarians ! Go, then I ” 
He then withdrew into his tent and remained tliere for two 
days. On the third day he summoned some leading Persians 
on whom he could depend, and declared that they were his 
kinsmen. The Macedonians had remained on the spot in a 
state of indecision and perplexity, and had not been able to 
make up their minds afterwards. When they heard that the 
king had declared that the Pei-sians were his kinsmen, they 
gave way to despair, laid down their arms in front of his tent, 
and announced that they would not leave the threshold until 
he had taken compassion on them. The king came out of his 
tent and was addressed by Callines, a noted leader of cavalry ; 
“ What distresses us, O king, is that you call Persians j'our 
kinsmen, whereas you have never vouchsafed this honour to 
us.” Alexander replied: “You are all my kinsmen, and so 
will I henceforth call you.” At this the soldiers uttered 
shouts of approval, and a great festival was held with a 
banquet at which the Macedonians sat next to the king, the 
Asiatics coming after them. The Greek soothsayers and the 
Magi poured libations to the gods, and prayers were offered 
for unity and mutual trust. Nine thousand men are said to 
have made the drink-offering and raised the hymn of praise 
together. On this day a reconciliation between Europe and 
Asia on the basis of mutual respect seemed to he in course of 
formation. 

About ten thousand Macedonians, who were too old or 
otherwise incajiacitated for service, now returned home. They 
each received a present of one talent. The children which 
had been born to them in Asia were to be brought up in Asia 
and sent to their fathers subsequently. These veterans were 
led by Craterus, who was to replace Antipater as governor of 
Europe. It was supposed that Antipater had fallen into 
disfavour, and jmt in the year 330 he had rendered the 
Macedonian kingdom a signal service. Sparta had taken up 
arms under Agis, and was menacing Megalopolis.®* As Athens 
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also threatened to revolt, the Macedonian supremacy in 
Greece was in a bad way. Thereupon Antipator hastened to 
the Peloponnese and defeated Agis, who fell in the battle. 
He had thus saved the position of Macedonia in Europe. 
But he was continually quarrelling with Olympias and 
preferring complaints against her, just as she was always 
complaining of him. Alexander coukl not decide against 
his mother. He once said ; “ Antipater does not know that 
one tear from my mother outweighs a thousand of his 
letters.” A change in the government of Macedonia was 
therefore in the interest of the State. Alexander now pro- 
ceeded to Ecbatana, where he held a gymnastic and ‘ musical ’ 
competition, and had a drinking-bout with his friends. At 
this point Hephaestion died so suddenly that the king, who 
hurried to him on hearing that he was ill, did not find 
him alive. His grief was unbounded, he could scarcely tear 
himself away from the corpse. The body was removed to 
Babylon, and burnt there upon a funeral pile which is said to 
have cost 10,000 talents. 

After Alexander had made a winter campaign (324-323) 
against the Cossaeans, who lived above Susa, he set out for 
Babylon, there to prepare for new and greater expeditions. 
As he approached the city the Chaldean priests came out to 
meet him, and begged him not to enter the city, as it wouM 
not be well for him.** When he refused to believe them, they 
begged him at any rate to make his entry from the west and 
not from the east. But he paid no heed to this ; he thought 
that the priests did not want him to enter Babylon at all, 
because they had neglected his orders to restore the temple 
of Bel and were afraid of being punished. 

In Babylon Alexander found envoys from neighbouring 
and remote peoples, a brilliant tribute of homage so short 
a time before his death. There were Greek, Ethiojiian, 
Scythian, Celtic, Iberian, Libyan, Brettian, Lucanian, Car- 
thaginian, Tyrrhenian, ie. Etruscan, perhaps even Iloman 
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embassies. Airian does not believe that Koman envoys were 
among the number, because neither Ptolemaeus nor Aristo- 
bulus had mentioned it ; but it is possible, as is supposed, 
that these historians included them in the Tyrrhenian depu- 
tation. It is clear that the man who had concpiered the 
whole of the Persian empire and more in such an incredibly 
short space of time, must have been an object of wonder and 
curiosity to every nation which paid heed to what was going 
on in the world. What might not the young sovereign yet 
achieve ! 

Alexander had originally turned his attention to naval 
enterprises. He had built ships on the Hyrcanian Sea, which 
were to explore its limits. In Babylon he found a Phoenician 
fleet, the ships of which had been transported by land to 
the Euphrates. Other ships were built in Babylon, and 
a harbour constructed, capable of containing 1000 vessels. 
Alexander wanted to conquer Arabia with this fleet, a 
country the valuable products of which were the subject of 
exaggerated ideas in antiquity. He first sent three vessels 
on a voyage of discovery, but none of them carried out the 
order to circumnavigate Arabia. Alexander himself sailed 
by the canal Pallacopas to the sea, near which he founded a 
city. There his turban, the emblem of royal dignity, blew off 
into the water, and the man who brought it to him tied it 
round his own head and swam back with it in this position. 
This was an evil omen for the king ; afterwards it was said 
that this was Seleucus, who subsequently became king of 
Syria. Alexander’s Last scheme was a proposed reorganiza- 
tion of his army' ; the three first ranks and the last rank in 
the phalan.x were to consist of Macedonians with long spears, 
the twelve inner ranks of Persians with bows and javelins. 
He evidently wanted to increase the strength of the different 
corps. The project was not put into execution, nor his 
plan, conceived about the same time, for bringing Asiatics to 
Europe.^® 
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Alexander had already, in 324, made two demands on the 
Greeks which created great excitement among them. The 
first was that they should recognize his divinity." In what 
form the request was made is unknown to us, but the re- 
cognition was to be an act of state, which was possible in 
Greece. The Greeks complied; Sparta expressed her con- 
sent ill truly Laconic fashion as follows: “We permit 
Alexander to call himself a god if he likes to do so.” It is 
difficult to prove that a thing of this kind was necessary in 
Alexander’s interests ; in any case he descended fi'om the first 
rank among men to the lowe.st among the gods, and after all 
he was shrewd enough to know th.at such a divinity lasts 
only so long as the power of the man who aspires to it. The 
second demand was that the Greeks should allow all exile.s 
to return home.'^ This was communicated to them by 
Nicanor at the Olympic Games of 324. It of course pro- 
duced great rejoicing among the exiles, of whom there 
were 20,000 present at Olympia, but it created great discon- 
tent in many states. The order was just in itself, but its 
technical legal basis was more than doubtful, because Alex- 
ander was only commander-in-chief and defender of the 
Greeks, not their law-giver. Hence the execution of it met 
with difficulties, especially in Aetolia and at Athens, both of 
which had stolen property in their hands which they would 
have had to surrender, as the return of the exiles was equiva- 
lent to an encouragement to them to demand the property of 
which they had been deprived. The Aetolians were in posses- 
sion of the Acarnanian Oeniadae, which they had wrested 
from its inhabitants about the year 330, while Athens had 
Samos, which she had occupied by founding cleruchies in 30.'), 
361 and 352, and banishing the lawful owners. On thi- 
point, where the interests of 4000 Athenians, who had beconu' 
landowners in .Samos, were at stake, Athens .showcil more 
tenacity than in the matter of raising Alexaiuler to lii.‘ rank 
of a goil. .She refused her consint, aiul an iuciilcnt occiurcd 
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to inspire the Athenians with a belief that Alexander’s good 
fortune was on the wane, and that he might perhaps after all 
be resisted. 

Harpalus, Alexander’s treasurer, had decamped a second 
time, on this occasion with 5000 talents (about £1,200,000). 
He had collected thirty ships and 6000 mercenaries, and had 
made his appearance with them in the Piraeus in the spring 
of 324, with the request to be received in Athens ; he 
relied on the fact that he was an Athenian citizen. But 
the Athenians had rejected his proposal. He had then be- 
taken himself to the rendezvous of rabble of all kinds, the 
promontory of Taenarum, and there got rid of a good deal of 
his treasure and of many of his ships as well as of his mer- 
cenaries. At this point came the announcement of the 
return of the exiles, and Harpalus saw that the growing 
discontent of many Greeks, and especially of the Athenians, 
was likely to improve his prospects. He went back to Athens 
and was actually received there, because he now had no troops 
but only money with him. Another of Alexander’s trea.surers, 
Philoxenus, demanded the surrender of Harpalus, but the 
Athenians refused for the moment and decided, on the advice 
of Demosthenes, to take him and his treasures into custody 
until some one was specially commissioned by Alexander to 
fetch him. They were thus acting within their legal rights 
and yet doing a clever thing ; for what might not happen in 
the meanwhile ? The monej^ was removed to the Acropolis, 
and Harpalus was placed under surveillance. But one day 
he disa]ipeared. He went to Taenarum again and thence to 
Crete, where he was murdered by a confederate of the same 
stamp as himself. And in the meanwhile the money v'hich 
was being taken care of in Athens h.ad dwindled in a surprising 
way. Harp;ilus had told Demosthenes as membei’, perhaps 
jiresident of the special commission for the custody of his 
treasure, that he still had 700 talents (over £150,000), and 
the rumour of this spread forthwith : hut how much was 
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really taken to the Acropolis, Demosthenes did not at once 
make public. It soon transpired that the sum was much less, 
and finally it turned out that only 350 talents were really 
there. When and how had the balance, about £75,000, dis- 
appeared 1 Demosthenes, as he was bound to do, demanded 
an inquiry by the Areopagus ; he was ready to die, he 
is reported to have said, if he could be proved to have 
stolen anything. The Areopagus, which was composed of 
elderly men of high standing, held its sittings in secret ; 
they wished to avoid a public discussion of the city’s dis- 
grace. One of the grounds of the inquiry was Harpalus’ 
account-book, which his slave cash-keeper had handed over to 
Philoxenus, and the latter had sent to the Athenians. This 
dealt with the expenditure up to the delivery of the money 
into the Acropolis, and showed how much had been deposited 
there. Many Athenians were noted in it as having received 
money from Harpalus, but Demosthenes’ name was not among 
them. The slave’s account-book could of course give no in- 
formation as to what had been done with the money in the 
Acropolis, and why it had dwindled from 700 to 350 talents. 
On this point the Areopagus was obliged to obtain informa- 
tion from other sources. It did so and made its report, with 
the result that Demosthenes figured with the sum of 20 talents 
on the list of those who had taken money from Harpalus. 
Those who had incurred suspicion through this prelimi- 
nary inv^estigation now came before the popular court, which 
for the reasons abovx mentioned did not enter into any fresh 
individual inquiry, but merely heard those who came forward 
as public prosecutors and the counsel for the defendants. 
The charge against Demosthenes was preferred not only by 
the philo-Macedonian Dinarchus, but also by Ilyperides, a 
member of Demosthenes’ party. Demosthenes admitted that 
he had taken 20 talents (about £4500) of Harpalus’ money, 
but only as repayment of an advance he had made to the 
Theoricon, of which be was jweshlent. Twenty talents was 
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enough to supply all the Athenian citizens with festival-money 
for nearly a whole year. He was found guilty of having 
been bribed to neglect his duty as custodian of the money, 
and condemned to pay a fine of 50 talents. On his declaring 
that he was not in a position to pay, he was thrown into 
prison, from which he made his escape. Other persons were 
condemned as well.^® 

The Athenians then begged Alexander not to insist upon 
his demand for the return of the exiles as far as they were 
concerned, and the king, who always treated Athens with 
the utmost consideration, granted their request. It was not 
until after his death, after the unsuccessful struggle with 
Macedonia in the Lamian War, that Athens had to give up 
Samos. Up to that time the Athenians remained in a better 
position than the rest of the Greeks. 

Alexander was not able to carry out any of the groat 
designs which he was still meditating. Soon after Hephaes- 
tion’s costly pyre had sunk into ashes (May 323) he fell ill 
of a fever; ho died in thirteen days (on the 28th of the 
month Daisies), after having seen his soldiers defile before 
his couch on the previous day, and feebly waved them his 
farewell greeting.'^ 

With him disappeared the most brilliant personality which 
the Greek people ever produced. 


KOTES 

1. Alexander’s voyage to the sea, Arr. 6, 1 seq. Alexander 
woumleil, Arr. 6, G-12. — The O.xydracae and the JIalli are the 
Xudraka and Jlalava of tlie Indian Epo.s, Spiegel, 2, 56!), Lefinann 
749. The city of the Malli, in which Alexander was wounded, 
vva.s perhaji-s Mult.in, according to Cunningham; cf. Droysen, 1, 2, 
183-185. — The Xathiae in Arr. 6, 15 are regarded hy some as the 
Sodrae in Diod. 17, ] 02 ; but the former name recalls the K.-ha- 
tryas (warriors), the latter the .-^udra.s, whom crtliers .again identify 
with the .Sogdian.s, Dr. 1, 2, 190; all this is uncert.iin. The site 
of the Sogdian Alexandria is unknown, Dr. 1, 2, 190, Lefm. 752. 
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iliiisicanus i» a word derived from the name of the country called 
Mushika. The tribes in the south were more hostile to Alexander 
because they were more under the influence of the Brahmins, Dr. 

1, 2, 194 sen- The site of Pattala is uncertain, according to Sp. 

2, 572 ; according to Lefmann, 753, it is perliap.s Hyderabad. Tor 
tlie ea.stern mouth of the Indus, by which Alexander sailed, cf. 
Lefin. 753, who follows fhmningham. 

2. March through the desert, Arr. (1, 21 seip ; Dr. 1, 2, 213 
seq. ; the river Arabius is the modern Purali, cf. iSji. 2, 572. The 
town of Ramliakia, on the .site of which Alexander founded ^Vlex- 
andria, cannot be exactly determined, Sp. .573. For (ledro.=ia, ihid. 
573. The name Pura i.s Indian. — Alexander throws away tlie 
water, Arr. 6, 26, 3. 

3. March of Craterus, Arr. (i, 15, 5 ; Dr. 1, 2, 199. f'raterns 
evidently marched through the Bohm Pass to Candahar. The im- 
portance of this route in the present day is so great that the Eng- 
lish have secured it by a railway, and hy occujiying the fortress of 
Quettah ; a tunnel is now completed west of Quettah, and English 
troops can be thrown into Candahar at any moment. 

4. Voyage of Nearchus, Dr. 1, 2, 225-228 and Nie.se, p. 152, 

5. For the way in wiiich Alexander’s ostentatious march 
through Cnriuania and his puni.shment of some satraps can be 
turned against him, see Grote ix, ISO). In Grote’s eyes, evei'ything 
which tells against Alexander is good. 

6. The fe.stivities at Sii.sa are discussed by Droysen, 1, 2, 
243 seq. 

7. Opi 3 = Tell IMamlschur, Arr. 1, 2, 257. Alexander’s speech 
in Arr. 7, 9, 10 is pronounced by Grote (X, 184) to be teeming 
with exorbitant self-exaltation.” In there an incorrect statement 
in the speech 1 If not, the .self-exaltation niirst con-sist of his 
having spoken al.'Oiit himself, for he states nothing hut facts. — The 
o-iiyyerefs, Arr. 7, 9, 6. This word was used cafterwards to denote 
men of high r.iiik at the king’s court. Cf Reinach, Mithridate, 
p. 253. 

8. Agis’ undertaking is not redated hy Arrian, hut by Curtins 
6, 1, by the universal historian Diod. 17, 62-63, and hy Jii.sf 12, 1 ; 
there are detached references to it besides ; cf Droysen, 1, 1, 3.9.), 
also 1, 2, 266 seq. The battle of Megalopolis is placed by Nie.se 
(I, 497 seq.) in the year 331. 

9. The warning of the Babylonian prie.sfs (Arr. 7, 16, .5\ /«) 
irpos dyaOov ol eu'ac T>]y TriipoSov, is quite in tlie Greek .slGe ; 
thus the oracles .said that it were better .sometbing did not Imjipen, 
e.g. pi) Ki'i'n Kapd/)ii'ai', aKii’t/Tos y«p n/teii'wi'. 

10. The transformation of the army jpropo.scd by Alexander 
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wolilil have depiivoil tlie ])lialaiix of its ].i.'culiai’ cliaiactar; cf. Di. 
1, 2, 232 seq. 

11. 'Svy^apov/iev ’AX(^ili’SpM lav OlX-p 6eos KaXelcrOai, Pint. 
Apoph. Lac. 

12. For die return of the exiles see Dr. 1, 2, 274 serp A.s 
regards the Samians the inscription in Did. 119 states that Alex- 
ander -dpiov aTToSiSoi ’^a/noK. How could the coiuinander-in- 
chief of the Greeks make an order of this kind ? cf. Sch. Dem. 1, 
99. — The Aetolians in Ocniadae, Pint. Al. 49 ; Dr. 1, 1, 396. 

13. The Harpalus trial. The facts are put together by Schaefer, 
Dem. 3, 320 seq., and by A. Cartault, De causa Harpalica, Par. 
1881. I confine mx'self to a consideration of the most essential 
points. (1) Did Demosthenes take any of Harpalus’ money? He 
did, because he admitted it himself, and his defenders also admit 
it, c.g. Sch. Dem. 3, 323. The sum was 20 talents. It is there- 
fore of nn con.sequenee that Harpalus’ clerk did not enter Demo- 
sthenes’ name upon the list of reciincnt.s. Demosthenes took 
the 20 talent.s wlten the money was handed over to the Athenian 
commi.s.sioner.s. i2) The so-called justification of Demosthenc.s. 
According to Hyp. Dem. 10, he said : K-aruseyp/jirtiru acrd v/civ 
(the Athenians) TpoOeSni enr/rsi'o^ (h to OivipiKov — Sch. D. 3, 323 
— i.c. he had advanced 20 talents to the Theoricon, and had 
repaid himself out of the Harpalus money. But it is incompie- 
hensible how this can be styled a justification. The Harpalus 
money belonged to Ale.xander and was being guarded for him by 
Athenian commissioners, of whom Demosthenes was one (Sch. D. 

3, 310) ; how could one of these commissionens satisfy a claim 
which he professed to have on the Athenian state by secretly ab- 
stracting the sum in question from that money ? It is, however, 
not even likely that Demosthenes ever made such an advance to the 
Theoiicon, for ajiart from the fact that 20 talents was such an 
enormous sum for those days that it is difficult to see how Denio- 
.stheiies him-elf could have disposed of it with such secrecy, an 
advance of thi- kind could have been proved from the accounts of 
the Theoricon, and in that case the Theoricon would have owed the 
Harpalus trea-uro tiie 20 talents, which coiisecpiently wouhl not 
hai e been lost. The loan to the Theoricon is therefore a mere 
subterfuge. The fact remains that Demo.-.thenes appropriated 20 
talents which did not belong to him. (3) Why did Hyperides, 

a patriot, join in the charge again-t Demosthenes, who belonged 
to his own Jiarty ? Demn-tlmnes’ defender.s say that Hyperides 
knew that Demosthenes was innocent, but was incensed against 
him for not acting with .sufficient vigour against Alexander. But 
if Demo.'thenes himself admitted having taken the iiionev, how 
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can HyiieridciS liave reganled liiiii as innocent ? The reason wliy 
Hyperides took stejia against Deinostlicnes is very simple. Il 
would not do to let it be said that the party had committed 
theft. Demosthenes had probably taken the money for the sake 
of the party. It had done it no good ; and the p.irty could 
not well leave the defence of its honesty to the philo - Mace- 
donians ; Demosthenes had to .'-acrifice himself, and he did so. 
And this did not lead to a split between him and Hyjierides. 
Besides, the theory of a false charge of embezzlement against 
Demosthenes places his character in a very bad li.ght. For if 
you want to ruin a man by means of a false charge you mu.'-t 
take care that it is psychologically justifiable. To accii.se I’liocmn 
of embezzlement would have been ridiculous. But Demo.sthenes ? 
(4) In discussing the guilt of Demosthenes only half the accu- 
sation is generally taken into consideration. The full charge is 
(Vitae X or. 846) : alriav e(r)(ev o A. ooypoSoKtas Kal Sia tocto 
/«/r€ Tov apidpov Ttov avaKopitrOevTiov p(|X^p’VKMS /«/T£ np' rwr 
<f>vXa(T<T 6 vT 0 iv dpiXecav (Sch. D. 3, 322). He was therefore 
accused of having taken money and of having neglected his duty 
by not saying how much of Harpalus’ treasure was deposited in tlie 
Acropolis or that its custodians wore not guarding it carefully. 
And for this breacli of duty, which co.st the state 350 talents, he 
was hound to be condemned, even if he had not ciiimitted the 
offence of taking the money himself — which, however, he admitted 
having done — but had only erred through negligence. Even 
Schaefer (Deni. 3, 311) can only put forward tlie following as an 
apology for him : “ IVe do not know why Demosthenes put oti 
giving this information (how much was really deposited) ; perhaps 
he wanted to spare those who had t.akcn presents and make it 
easier for them to escape public animadversion and punishment by 
restoring the money.^' Excuses of this kind show that Deniosthene.s 
conduct cannot be justified. In that ca.se we .should have an 
official honoured by the confidence of the peojile, aware of the em- 
bezzlement of sums entrusted to him and others (there were only 
350 talents forthcoming instead of 700j and not denoimeiiig the 
offence out of pity for the oll’enders, who are to have time tn rejdace 
what they have stolen. If this w.as his intention, he could not help 
letting the thievc.s know of it, .and in so doing would have become 
tlieir accomplice. Of course tlii'i object would not iia\e been 
attained, for if the thieves h.ad h.ad an ollicial for tlieir accnmjiln e, 
they would have taken good c.are not to disgorge their pluiiiler 
as ill fact w.a.s the case. Demosthenes’ allegcii .good iiatnie Mould 
therefore have led only to this result, viz. that thieving would have 
been carried on more tlioroiighly. It i< ipiite clear tint the wily 
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Demostlieiies did not withhold tlie information in question out of 
good nature. Tlii.s also disposes of Grote’s objection (X, 241) that 
the charge against Demosthenes cannot have been founded on fact, 
because 350 talents in gold and silver could not have been stolen 
during their transport to the Acropolis, and Harpalus’ treasure was 
“ probably ” under the care of the Athenian tinance-officials an<l 
consequently “not in Demosthenes’ department.” It was, how- 
ever, not under the charge of these officials, but of special com- 
missioners, of whom Demosthenes was one ; this proves the correct- 
ness of the above-quoted accusation, which declares that he was 
responsible for the ajxiXtia of the custodians. Besides, Grote’s 
argument would amount to this, that nothing could have been 
stolen at all, or if it was, only by the regular finance-officials, for 
the treasure was not only “ outside Demosthenes’ department ” 
hut out of the reach of any private individual. Hence, as theft had 
been going on, it must have been committed by the regular finance- 
officials ; but they were not accused of it ; con.sequently it was not 
they who were in charge of tlie money, hut Demosthenes. This 
makes it clear that as soon as tlie disapiiearance of 350 talents 
became known Demosthenes was hound to ho punished, whether 
he had taken or received money himself or not, and any one wlio 
knows the Athenians and their exactness in money matters will 
come to the conclusion tliat the man who had put them in the 
position of having to pay Alexander 350 talents on his demand 
deserved to be punished by a fine of 50 talents. The Athenian.s have 
been known to pronounce sentence of death ior a less offence. The 
infliction of a fine of 50 talents only proves therefore that Demo- 
sthenes was treated very leniently, and he was probably so treated 
because it was known that he had allowed the 350 talents to be taken 
in order to use them again.'t Alexander. For might not a calamity 
happen to Alexander in the wild.s of Asia. If so, Greece would 
probalily rise ? And if part of Alexander’s treasure fell into the 
hands of the Athenians, w'ere they not to make use of it ? The 
State could not do so for the moment ('subsequently the balance was 
used for the Lamiaii IVar, Diod. 18, !) ; and it must have been 
a subject of regret then that Demo.sthenes and others had made 
inroads on the treasure) ; Dcmosthene.s, therefore, who was fond of 
money dealings (see beginning of chap, xix.), usurped the place 
of the State as lie had done before (see chap, xx.) But the 
affair turned out a failure, and so Demosthene.s had to be the 
scape-goat. He did not remain in prison, according to pseud- 
Dem. Letter 2, 14 Sta yXiKiav ovK dr otds t’ wr tv> 
ryi' KaKO~ddtiav v-€ViyKth'. Every one was agreed that the 
punishment for the ofl'ence committed in the interests of the party 
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to wliich the majority of the Athenians Jielonyed on^ht not to go 
so fill’ as to endanger Demosthenes’ life. — In discussing this matter 
I have taken no notice whatever of the fact that Hyperides accuses 
Demosthenes of being in the pay of Alexander ; cf. Blass. .3, 2, G5 
seq. If Hyperides was right, Demosthenes was one of the most 
despicable of men. But we must not take such assertions of an 
orator as gospel truth. 

14. Death of Alexander. Se^iov<r6nL in Arr. 7, 26 does not 
mean, as Droysen (1, 2, 339) and the Latin translation of the 
Didot edition have it, to “stretch out the hand,” Imt to “ wave the 
hand.” Of. Bauer, Der TodesLag Alex. il. gr. Zeitschr. fur d. 
(isterr. Oymna.sien IHOl, pp. 1-13. It was the 29tli (last diiv) of 
Daisio.s. rlutarch has jiassed over the 19tli of Daisies in his 
account. 


The concluding remarks of Grote’s 94 th chapter are worth 
reading. When, however, he says tliat “in respect of di.sposition 
and purpose no one could be less Hellenic ” than Alexander, he is 
starting from a wrong conception of Hellenism, as will be shown 
in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


CHARACTER, ACHIEVEMENTS AND HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE 
OF ALEXANDER 

Alexander was a Greek in the fullest sense of the wonl. Ho 
was a Greek by extraction, for both the Macedonian and the 
Epirote princes from whom he was descended were regarded 
as Greeks by the Greeks themselves ; and as for his education, 
probably no citizen of a free Greek state ever enjoyed such a 
careful, thoroughly Hellenic training as Alexander did under 
the tuition of Leonidas, Lysimachus (an Acarnanian) and 
Aristotle, and scarcely any has done such credit to it. The 
great Greek statesmen may be divided into two entirely 
different categories. Those who belong to the one effect 
their aims by producing conviction in the minds of their 
fellow - citizens, the others endeavour to impose their will 
upon the people. Agesilaus, Solon, Pericles, Epaminondas, 
each in his way a fine representative of Spartan, Athenian 
and Theban character, are types of the first kind in the 
three greatest states of Greece. The second class had a 
difficult part to play in the Greek republics ; it produced 
the tyrants. To it Alexander belonged. If he had been 
bred in a Greek republic, he wmuld perhaps have wasted his 
life in fruitless struggles ; as king of Macedonia he was able 
to achieve unparalleled succes.s. But although a born ruler 
he was just as much a Greek as Pericles. For even the 
tyrants — if wo are to count him among them — are part of 
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Greek history, and Alexander was a Iretter sovereign than any 
of the Greek despots. He represents the cnlminating point 
of Greek civilization in a twofold way, in his achievements 
and in his character; and the history of Greece without 
Alexander would be like a body without one of its noblest 
members. He belongs to the history of Greece if only for 
this reason that he completely satisfied one of the instincts of 
the Greeks, that which first made them what they were, viz. 
the antithesis between Greek and barbarian. The republics 
had taken money from the barbarians. Alexander brought 
the Greek name once more into honour in this re.spect. This 
alone gives him an honourable place among the Greeks. His 
subsequent attempt to do away with the antagonism between 
Greece and Asia from a higher point of view is also a great 
credit to him. 

Alexander therefore interests us in two ways, as a man 
and as a statesman. And in both respects the picture is a 
pleasing one, a picture the splendour of which is but little 
dimmed by its unmistakeable blemishes. As a man Alexander 
had a characteristic not often met with in people of his posi- 
tion ; he was sincere and a lover of truth. He was a good 
son and a loyal friend.^ His worst acts were the murders of 
Clitus and Parmenio. The former he slew in a sudden out- 
burst of rage, and he bitterly repented it ; the execution of 
Parmenio was a bad piece of statecraft, the first and only one 
of its kind. Ho also possessed moral purity of character, 
which was not common in that age. All the prominent men 
of that time, except Epaminondas, Phocion and Alexander, 
have been ill spoken of. All meanness was an abomination 
to him. It is not even quite certain that he was fond of 
drinking, although he followed Macedonian custom in caroii.s- 
ing a good deal, and ditl himself great harm by it. No doubt 
he owed much to bis excellent education, but without bi.s 
splcnilid natural abilities and film resolve to do bis duty, he 
would not have been the great ra.an that be wa•^. 
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His personal gifts were accompanied by an uncommon love 
of work, and as he was confronted by tasks such as had fallen 
to the lot of no man before him, it is easy to understand 
that he devoted himself to them and put aside all thought of 
personal comfort. In his devotion to duty he resembles 
Pericles, who stands on the same level among the ‘ coun- 
sellors ’ of the Greeks as Alexander does among their 
rulers. 

Alexander was a soldier and a general in the first place. 
His greatness in this respect is admitted even by his detrac- 
tors. If the ability of a general consists of swift discovery 
and vigorous execution of what is required for victory and 
of unswerving pursuit of his aim by the Ijest means avail- 
able, then Alexander was one of the greatest generals that 
have ever lived. His method was energetic action directed 
to a single jioint, and that jjoint the main one ; and this is no 
doubt the best method. In the control of his soldiers he has been 
rivalled by few generals, and he also knew how to yiehl to them 
at the right moment. Only one reproach can bo made against 
him as a soldier, viz. that he risked his life too often. True, 
he achieved many a success by it more quickly than he other- 
wise would have done, and we know that even aged generals 
have occasionally exposed themselves to danger more than was 
proper. Alexander exhibited prudence when it was neces- 
sary, ami daring when it led him to the goal. 

But Alexander was also a first-rate military organizer." The 
basis of the jVIaccdonian army under him as under Idiilip and 
again after his death was the Macedonian phalanx — infantry 
armed with lances sixteen feet long; but Alexander gained 
his most signal successes with his cavalry, which he must 
have organized remarkably well. The heavy infantry were 
called Pezetairi, the Macedonian cavalry Hetairi. The ex- 
j)ression ‘ friend.s ’ denotes the Macedonian soldiers who 
served the king for friendship’s sake, the retainers of the 
king, who besides called out as many men in his own country 
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as he liked. But there were also light infantry called Hyp- 
ii^pistae in the Macedonian army. The concentration and 
authority of the chief command were greater in the Mace- 
donian than in any Greek army, not excepting the Spartan, 
where, as we have seen, the snjierior officers were often wanting 
in discipline. A select body of all classes of troops fonned 
the king’s guard, and was called Agcma. Distinct fi'om these 
are the Ijody-guard (Somatophylakes), a small number of men, 
selected from among the aldest officers in the army ; they have 
l ightly been compared to tlie adjutant-generals of our modern 
armies. The commands over the various divisions of the 
army were distributed each time as occasion required. There 
were also Greeks in the army, but they were mostly profes- 
sional soldiers. Alexander appears to have taken very few 
contingents from the various states, with the exception of 
Thessaly, which he regarded as his own territory. A baggage 
, train accompanied the army. Tlie troops received on an 
average ten staters (20 drachmae) a month, and their food 
as well. They could not save much witli this, and booty 
could not 1)0 made everywhere. They did not therefore get 
rich as a matter of course. If the army stayed anywhere 
for a time, as in Bactria and Sogdiana, the rank and file 
naturally had a pleasant life. Rewards consisted chiefly of 
assignments of lands in the neiglibourhood of the cities 
founded by the king. Many soldiers too who had seen long 
service or were wounded were sent home with gifts from the 
king. 

Alexander won his victories mainly by his cavalry. This 
was of importance, because the Persians prided themselves 
specially on their cavalry', and with hoplites they could be 
defeated, but not pursued and annihilated. With his cavalry' 
Alexander not only' defeated the Persians, but demoralized 
them and destroy'ed them in pursuit. His tactics were there- 
fore great in every' respect. 

But Alexander was also an .admirable organizer of his 
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empire.^ He must have had the permanent administration of 
his conquests in his mind when ho first came to Asia, for the 
arrangements which he made in 8ardis after the victory on 
the Granicus were governed by the same principles which he 
always followed afterwards. He appointed three different 
officials there, one as commander of the citadel, a second for 
the collection of taxes, and a third for the general administra- 
tion, all of whom were dependent on him alone, but were on an 
equal footing among themselves. He pursued the same policy 
in the other provinces, except that in Egypt the machinery of 
administration was more complicated, besides the satrap, who 
as chief nomarch was over the nomarchs of the districts, a 
collector of taxes being appointed, and three military com- 
manders, one for the troops in general, one for the fleet, and 
one for the Xenoi. This principle of administration intro- 
duced by Alexander, the assignment of finance, tlie army and 
internal government to special officers, was a decided advance 
upon the Persian system, which left everything to a single 
official, the satrap of the province, and exercised control at 
intervals only by sending round inspectors. Alexander’s 
system protected both government and people better than 
the Persian one. Alexander sometimes appointed natives as 
administrative officials (satraps) in the central and eastern 
provinces. The separation of the financial administration and 
the chief command of the army from the satrapy, enabled him 
to gratify the pride of the Asiatics in this way. Yet we note 
that when a change ivas necessary Macedonians took the place 
of the natives. Eventually native governors held office in 
Media, Persia, and the country of the Paropamisadae. 
Eoxana’s father ruled over this northern border territory. 
Alexander probably thought that the fact of his having chosen 
a wife from this country w'as to a certain extent a guarantee 
of its loyalty to him. Thus we see that in the government 
of the various provinces Alexander was guido<l as much as 
possible by circumstances. 
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The central government^ he organized on Persian prin- 
ciples, with this difference, that he himself interfered more 
frequently than the Persian kings had done. In this depart- 
ment his principal assistant was Eumenes of Cardia, who is 
described as his chief secretary. This man was really the 
Sultan’s Vizier, the Kaiser’s Chancellor, in a word, Ale.xander’s 
Prime Minister. lie kept the office and all the documents. 
Alexander had a very high opinion of Eumenes, and the latter 
deserved it, for he not only had administrative talents but 
subsequently proved a capable general. Eumenes also was 
anxious that the power once conceded to himself should not 
be thwarted by others. Sometimes, however, this happened 
owing to the high favour in which Hephaestion stood with 
Alexander. Hephaestion was the king’s chief adjutant-general 
with the title of Chiliarch, that is, according to Persian 
custom, the monarch’s rejiresentative or nominal Grand Vizier, 
while Eumenes, who superintended the details of government, 
was the real Grand Vizier. This led to friction and even to 
differences between the minister and the most influential 
man at Court, between the Chancellor and tlio Adjutant- 
General, which the king had sometimes difficulty in composing. 
The historians of antiquity, who were bred in republican 
view.s, were unable to form such a correct idea of these 
matters and those personages as we moderns, who are toler- 
ably familiar with large administrations and great courts. 

We saw that the government of the different provinces was 
not quite unifoi'm. But we may go further and say that 
Alexander tried as much as possible to leave the various parts 
of his empire their old time-honoured peculiarities, so far as 
was consistent with the interests of his rule. This \ariety 
appears especially in the West, with which we are of course 
best acquainted. He restored the Lydians their ancient 
liberties; in the Aeolian and Ionian cities, as far as Milctii.s, 
he installed popular governments and excmiited tliem from 
the tributes which they had paid to the Persians, lb' did this 
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because ttiese districts had voluntarily submitted to him. He 
treated Caria differently, Queen Ada being placed on the 
throne there ; the Greeks and semi-barbarians of this region, 
to whom I have referred in chapter xxi., had to be con- 
quered by war. In Phoenicia he evidently left the kings 
undisturbed in the places where the Phoenicians had met him 
in a friendly spirit. His empire may be described as a kind 
of feudal system, like the German Empire of the Middle Ages, 
to which it may also be compared in that it strengthened the 
element of civic liberty. Even the Persians had tolerated 
almost independent Greek cities ; Alexander went further ; 
he founded them in districts where they were previously 
unknown, and in doing so he promoted not only Greek civiliza- 
tion, but also the spirit of freedom and of self-government in 
general. 

The number of cities founded by Alexander is said to be 
more than seventy, and this is probably right, even if there is 
direct proof only as to a few. The name Alexandria is no 
proof, for later potentates could just as well have called the 
cities they founded Alexandria as they stamped coins with 
his name.® In the West we may regard as founded by Alex- 
ander the new Ilium and Apollonia in Phrygia, which calls 
Alexander its founder on its coins. Yet the founding of these 
cities was jjrobably ordered by him at a later period, after he 
hail left those regions; he does not appear to have begun 
colonizing till ho came into non-Greek countries after the 
battle of I.ssus. In this part of the world we find south of 
Issus on the sea, Alexandria (now Alexandrette) and Nico- 
polis, in Syria Emathia, which subsequently formed part of 
Antioch. Tyre and Gaza received fresh inhabitants, some of 
whom were Hellenes ; in Palestine Dium and Pella are 
mentioned, the names of which betray their Macedonian 
origin. Apamea near the Orontes may be regarded as a city 
founded by Alexander, because we know that he erected an 
altar to the Bottiaean Zeus there. Next comes the famous 
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city of Alexandria in Egypt, to which we shall I’efer at length 
later on. At Thapsacus, where the Euphrates was crossed, 
Nicephorium was founded ; higher up the river on a tributary 
and on the route which Alexander took was Carrhae, a Greek 
city, which Alexander seems to have founded. Whether 
there wa.s a city called Alexandriana on the battle-field of 
Gaugamela is not quite certain. After this Arrian only 
mentions cities in the north, but the king probably founded 
some, although not till later, in the mountainous country 
between the plateau of Iran and Mesopotamia, for Polybius 
says that the whole of Media was surrounded by Greek cities. 
There was a Heraclea in the neighbourhood of Uhagae, and an 
Alexandropolis in Parthia. Farther north we find Margiana 
on the Margos (Murghab), a city afterward.s called Antiochia 
(Merw Schahidschan). AVhen Ale.xander marched to Aria on 
account of the revolt of Satibarzanes (see p. 341), he founded 
Alexandria on the river Herirud, now the impoitant Herat, 
and a main centre of traffic. Farther south in Drangiana, 
where the conspiracy of Philotas was discovered (see p. 342), 
he founded Prophthasia. In Arachosia, whither he then 
marched, he founded Alexandria, the modern Candahar, and 
in the country of the Paropamisadae the Alexandria at the 
southern base of the Hindu-Kush. According to Justinus he 
built twelve cities in Bactria and Sogdiana, and settled them 
with soldiers, who, however, subsequently revolted and col- 
lected an army of 20,000 infantrj' and 3000 cavahy. Strabo 
mentions only eight cities as founded bj’ Alexander in these 
districts, but we cannot trace even these. We know only of 
Alexandria 'Eo-^aT?/ on the Jaxartes (Khojend) and of an 
Alexandria Oxiana. Hephaestion founded several cities in 
Sogdiana on behalf of Alexander. These districts were after 
wards full of stories about Alexander, no doiibt a proof that 
the king settled many Europeans there. Ho founded Xicaea 
on the Cabul river, and also many cities in the country of the 
Indus: on the Hydaspos Nicaea and Bucephal.a. the sites of 
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wliich are no longer dctenninuble ; on the Acesines Alexan- 
dria, perhaps Nasirahad ; farther down stream another Alex- 
andria on the Indus, the Sogdian Alexandria ; fortresses in 
the country of the Musicani and in Pattala are also ascribed 
to Alexander. That many Greeks settled in these border 
countries, even as early as Alexander, is shown by the fact 
that independent kingdoms under Greek sovereigns and with 
Greek civilization existed here for a long time. In the 
territory of the Oritae, west of the mouth of the Indus, a city 
was founded by Hephaestion and another by Leonnatus ; and 
perhaps two more in Gedrosia and two in Carmania. The 
founding of a city on Lake Rumyah near Babylon, which com- 
municated with the Pallacoi)as canal, and of another Alexandria 
at the old mouth of the Tigris, on a site now far from the sea 
owing to the deposits of the river (Mahammcrah),was connected 
with the grand plans which Alexander, as we saw, meditated 
towards the close of his life, and which included the occu- 
pation of Arabia and the develojraent of the delta of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. 

Besides these cities, in founding which it was not necessary 
according to Greek notions that there should have been no 
city on the spot at the time, we hear of large bodies of 
soldiers being moved to particular places.® Thus some Chians 
were sent to Elephantine in Egypt, and the governor of 
Samaria was ordered to take 8000 soldiers to Egypt, where 
they u ere settled in the Thebaid. 

In founding these cities and making these settlements 
Alexander pursued three objects of a military, economical, 
and civilizing order.' The military object was the safety 
of the empire, the economical the security of trade and 
the develoj)ment of communications in di.stricts which had 
hitherto been without them, the third object was to raise 
the standard of civilization among the native population and 
promote the union of the East and the West, which last was so 
dear to him that he even wanted to settle Asiatics in Europe. 
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Strategic and mercantile considerations also exiilain tlio 
selection of the site of the cities, a point which we cannot 
specially go into here. The consideration of these aims 
suggests conjectures as to the internal organization of the 
cities founded hy Alexander, about which we should he so 
glad to have full infonnation. The citizens must have had 
some land, which was taken from the former inhabitants of 
the district. This was .simple enough, for Alexander .stood in 
the shoes of the Persian monarch, who could do what he liked 
with all the property of his subjects. Alexander therefore 
had a double right to dispose of everything, as conqueror and 
as king of Persia. When he offered cities to Phocion, he 
acted as Xerxes did to Themistocles. Some of the land which 
jiassed to the newinhabitants had doubtless been royal property; 
jirobably only land belonging to temples was left untouched. 
In this way every new citizen could obtain an allotment. 
This mode of procedure was not a novelty even from a Greek 
point of view, for in early times the Greeks had taken land 
from somebody or other whenever they founded a city. 
Finally, it is possible that the natives were made to pay some 
tribute in kind to the new inhabitants. 

As regards the constitution of the cities, we may assume 
from the example of Ale.xandria in Egypt, that when different 
nationalities were brought together within the same walls, 
each section had its special code of laws corresponding to its 
native customs. The Greeks in Asia must have been organized 
on democratic lines,® for not only are we told that Alexander 
reintroduced democracy into the already existing cities of 
Anterior Asia, but it was in the nature of things that no dis- 
tinction should have been made between the rights of people 
who entered a new city at the same time. In Alexandria, in 
Eg3'pt and elsewhere the Greeks were divided into Phvlae ; in 
Gaza a council is mentioned. But the rights of the citizens as 
against the central government were not the same in all 
cities ; in Alexandria they appear to have been very limited. 
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The names given by Alexander to the newly-founded cities 
were characteristic and served as a precedent. The most 
important were called Alexandria, and cities of that name 
were frequently founded afterwards. It was, however, a 
novelty to call a city after the name of its founder. Hitherto 
this had only been done by Philip, Alexander’s father, and in 
a peculiar manner. He had founded a Philippi and a Philip- 
popolis. The latter is not really a proper name ; it means the 
city of Philip ; but the former is very strange, and I do not 
know why this has not been noticed. What does the plural 
‘ Philippi ’ mean 1 The founding of the city was of course 
directed against Athens ; the name might have been intended 
to indicate that Philippi would become more powerful than 
Athenae. But what did a Greek understand by the word 
‘ Philippi ’ 1 Did it mean a number of men like Philip, or 
the gold pieces which were coined there, and which were 
called by that name ? There must have been some play of 
words in it. Giving the name of Alexandria to a city was 
quite a different thing. This form had hitherto been made 
only from the names of gods : Heraclea (two cities of this 
name founded in the 5th century), Posiclonia or Potidaea, 
Apollonia, Heraea, Tyndaris, Dium, etc. When Alexander 
gave the name Alexandria to a city founded by him, he 
intimated a wish not only to be honoured as a hero — for 
the founders of cities were that already — but as a god, and 
the Greeks could not but feel this. We may therefore con- 
sider the Egyptian Alexandria, which was founded shortly 
before the king went to the oasis of Zeus Ammon, as the first. 
Lysander, as we know, had gone tliere before him. The priests 
of Ammon were more amenable in this respect than the priests 
of Delphi and Dodona, and the oracle at Ammon may have 
seemed more authoritative for the Kast than the other two. 
Alexander’s successors continued this nomenclature, and we 
find cities with the names Seleucia, Antiochia, Ptolemais, etc. 

But the founding of these cities was also intended to pro- 
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mote the union of tlic Eist and the West. The old rivalry 
between Asia and Europe, which had lasted down to the time 
of Pericles and Herodotus, had been gradually disappearing 
since the last decaile of the Peloponnesian War. Asia learnt 
the value of Greek energy, and Greece that of Persian money. 
Especially since Xenophon had shown that Greek soldiers 
were invincible against barbarians, Persian kings and .satraps 
had taken them into their armies, and they had served them 
well. We do not hear that they ever committed treachery, 
at least not the common soldiers, who were as loyal as the 
Swiss, while the leaders, on the other hand, were ready to 
change sides. The Greek element had proved itself perfectly 
trustworthy in the main. How strongly it was represented in 
the Persian service, has been shown by Alexander’s campaigns. 
At the Granicus there were 20,000 Greek mercenaries ; we find 
mercenaries in Miletus and Halicarnassus ; 30,000 Hellenic 
mercenaries at Issus, and some at Gaugamela ; it was Hellenic 
mercenaries who tried to warn Darius against Bessus, and the 
last of them, to the number of 1500, surrendered in Zadracarta. 
It is probably not an exaggeration to assume that Darius had 
100,000 Greek mercenaries in his service.^ Through them 
connections of all kinds grew up between Greece and Asia. 
Mentor and Memnon were related by marriage to Persians of 
high rank. Consequently, apart from the fact that in Anterior 
Asia many Greek communities were under Persian rule, the 
Greeks were intrinsically no longer in a state of hostility 
to the Orientals.'*’ Alexander might have emphasized the 
antagonism between the two nationalities, and it would 
seem that this policy wmiild have been in accordance with 
the teaching of hi.s tutor Aristotle, who held that there was 
an essenti.il distinction between Hellenes and barbarians. 
But he did nut do so. Perhaps one rea.son for this was 
that the Greeks held aloof from enterprises and took 
advantage of his absence in the far East to create 
enibarrassnicnt.s for him in the West, while the Asiatics 
von. in 2o 
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were only opposed to him on the battlefield. But a recon- 
ciliation between the two nationalities must have appealed 
to his far-seeing mind. ni.s policy, therefore, was to bring 
about peace between Greeks and Asiatics, and his endeavour 
to overcome their antagonism is one of his undying merits. 
True, we cannot sympathize with some of his methods. The 
adoption of oriental costume was not a bad thing in itself ; it 
might even, as was in fact the case, have been described as a 
judicious measure from a climatic point of view ; but in the 
eyes of the Greeks, and especially of the Macedonians, it was 
above all things a sign of a despotic tendency. His claim to 
divinity cannot be approved, and did not even do him any 
good. For, with the exception of the Egyptians, the Orientals 
did not recognize mortals as gods, at the most as sons of 
gods, and had no scruple about taking the lives of these, 
and the Greeks simply ridiculed such preten.sions. Still all 
this had little or no influence on Alexander’s mode of 
government. He never claimed divine authority for his deci- 
sions or his opinions. His life always remained that of a 
^Macedonian sovereign who had received a Greek education. 
He was the .same to the last, an enthusiastic admirer of all the 
noble aspirations of mankind ; he constantly held athletic and 
‘ musical ’ competitions ; he had no intention of giving up Greek 
culture. In founding so many cities, he recognized the auto- 
nomous Greek city- community as the ba.sis of his empire. 
That empii'O was made uj) of the most varied elements. To 
the Greeks in Europe he was .simply leader; in fact the 
Spartans had nothing to do with him. Some of the Asiatic 
Greeks too were his independent allie.s, e.g. the powerful city 
of Heraclea on the Eontus ; whole Asiatic tribes led an almost 
independent life in their mountain.s. It is not oven certain 
what the general organization of military service was ; prob- 
ably this was a matter the settlement of which be resei-veil 
for a future occasion. I refer to Alexander’s coinage in the 
Hides.’" 
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Ui! M as a strenuous promoter of all useful iiiirlertakings. 
Tlic \’ast tieasure of Asia, of wliieh a large amount remained 
long after liis death, was not destined merely to eni ieli his 
soldiers or to ho the jirey of dishonest administrators. Besides 
the new cities, monej' was spent on huildiiigs which dili'iised 
pro3pcriL3’. He onlered the restoration of the canal sy stem 
of Bahvlonia, the clearance of the outlets of the Copaic Lake, 
the rebuilding of ruined temples in Hellas, for ivhieh he is 
said to have assigned 10,000 talents. \Vc arc tulil of the 
construction of a mole at Clazomenac, of an attempt to cut 
through an isthmus near the same citj-, and of manj' other 
works. The expedition of Noarchus shou's that he endea- 
voured to fui'ther the cause of science. In his intercourse 
with Indian sages he was iuHuencod, not by con.sidcrations of 
utility, but bj' love of knowledge. Ho was always open- 
handed to jioets, philosophers and artists, and when wo read 
that Aristotle was granted 800 talents for his researches in 
natural science, we may, as Droy.sen (1, 2, 290) rightly says, 
give credence to the statement, for the reason that the exti'a- 
ordinary range of the jihilosojihcr’s achievements would bo 
well accounted for by it. In this respect too Alexander was 
one of the greatest of rulers, which appears all the more 
clearly when we reflect that ho was hardl\' over free from 
actual waifare. Even in the last year of his life ho was pre- 
paring for fresh campaigns. 

The two political tasks of the Greeks were, as vre have 
repeatedly seen, the development of self-government at home 
and the .struggle against those barbarians compared with 
whom they felt themselves Hellenes. Athens attempted to 
perform Iioth, but really only solved the first problem. What 
Athens left undone Alexander accomplished .--wift]}' and 
brilliantly', and this extraordinary performance is ciiougli to 
•stamp him as a great man. Nor doc.s he forfeif this title 
by the de.sjiotic caprices which ho occasiouall v di-plays. 

The rc.sult would in many ways have been dillereiit and more 
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s;itisf;ict()ry if the bulk of llic (Irccks bud sliowii more sym- 
pathy with Aluxaiider's tindci'takiiig. If only half the Greeks 
who served the Persian king for money had joined Alex- 
ander, the new states would not have acquired the despotic 
^Macedonian character which was impressed on them. But 
the Greeks would not t:ike part in the conduct of the cam- 
paigns, and so the spoils fell to the Macedonians. Mankind 
was a loser by it. The Macedonian Argyraspidae behaved 
worse to Eumenes, who was a Greek although he came from 
Cardia, than the Greek mercenaries did to Darius. Perdiccas 
was murdered by his own Macedonians. Perhaps the un- 
expectedly long duration of the Greek kingdoms founded in 
Bactria and India ivas duo to the fact that the men who held 
their own there were real Groek.s.'® In the next volume, 
however, ■\v-e shall show how as a rule the character of the 
empires of the Diadochi is a necessary product of Greek life 
and Greek thought. 

Alexander’s extraordinary importance is shown by the 
legends which have clustered round lii.s name. They begin 
soon after his death, chiefly in Egypt, and go on throughout 
antieprity and the Middle Ages. As Ale.xander’s marvellous 
career was sjjent mostly in the East, so it is the Easterns who 
mainly take up and develop the stories about him, while the 
AVest enjiys these products of Eastern imagination without 
adding much of her own to them. The oldest connected 
example of this kind of literature Is a history of Alexander 
in the Gicck language, which was ascribed to Callisthenes 
and of which a Latin version attributed to one Julius 
A'alerius is extant. According to this romance, Alexander is 
not the son of Philij), but of an Egyptian king Xectanehus, 
who escapes from Egypt and goes to Pella in Macedonia dis- 
guised as an astrologer. In his first campaigns Alexander 
takes not only Thebes but Athens as well, and goes to Italy, 
where the Komaus .submit to him. His exploits in Asia are 
iiitcrniingled with marvellous adventures; huge ants oppose 
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the progress of his army ; ho reaches the pillars of Hci-cules ; 
meets human beings with six hands and six feet ; secs fishes 
which are cooked in cold water and have a shining stone 
in their stomachs ; has fights with Centaurs ; we also read of 
the meeting of Alexander, disguised as Antigonus, with t^ueen 
Candace of Meroe, etc. In this romance Alexander dies of 
poison, but before his death the faithful Eucephalus comes to 
the king, weeps over him, tears in pieces the slave who had 
poisoned him, and then expires. 

These legends, which evidently originated in Egypt, fii-st 
spread into the East. The most important connected poeti- 
cal narrative of the history of Ale.xandcr is that of the Persian 
Firdusi, who, in his story of Shahnameh, includes the exploits 
of the great Iscander. But, in conformity with the nation- 
ality of the poet, his hero is not of Egyptian but of Persian 
descent. The Persian king Darab marries the daughter of 
king Filigfls of Bum (Philippus of Borne, ic. Greece), but 
divorces her immediately and takes another wife. The son 
of the first wife is Iscander, that of the second is Dara. The 
point is therefore always that the Orientals do not want to be 
conquered by a foreign Alexander : for the Egyptians he must 
be an Egyptian, for the Persians a Persian. Iscander marches 
against Dara, who is assisted by Fur of India (Porus), and 
conquers him. Iscander also proceeds to Mecca, goes to 
Queen Qidafa disguised as Nithgun (Antigonus), and then 
wanders about the world, the adventures related by pseudo- 
Callisthenes being divided geographically into expeditions to 
the four points of the compass. The northerly one goes into 
the land of darkness under the leadership of the prophet 
Khidr, who there finds the source of life, while Alexander 
himself with another division loses his way in the desert. 
Alexander builds a wall of brass 500 yards high to protect 
himself against the attacks of Vajuj and Majuj (Gog and 
Magog) ; and so these monsters with horses’ or cameks' heads 
and such large ears that one of them is used as a bed and 
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the other as a tent, cannot penetrate into Alexandei’s empire. 
Eum (Europe) and Iran contend for the corpse of Alexander, 
who, on the advice of rVristotle, has decreed before his death 
that the great men of Iran should each receive a portion of 
the empire ; the oracle decides that the body shall rest in 
Alexandria. Other very similar narratives of the history of 
the king are found at different periods in Arabian writers, of 
which that of Masudi is interesting, because in it Alexander 
is for the first time expressly identified with Dulqarnain, a 
legendary hero, who first appears in the Koran, where he is 
said to have built an iron wall between two mountains against 
Yajflj and Maju]'. Dulqarnain is called the two-horned ant, 
which would be appropriate for Alexander as son of Ammon, 
although some .scholars doubt whether Ale.xander is really 
meant by this name in the Koran. If he is, which seems tlic 
more probable ■(•icw, tlicn he was considered as a prophet by 
the IMahommcdaii.s, like Abraham, Moses and Christ, and 
there is no reason why Mahomet, who endeavoured to adapt 
his rcligi<)n to Jews and Christians by recognizing the 
founders of their religions as prophets, should not have tried 
to do the same with the G-reeks, by taking Alexander, who 
had been a king, a hero and a god, as their religious repre- 
sentative. Christian Europe borrowed Alexander’s story, 
like others, from the East, and made it one of the mo.st 
popular cycles in the epic poetry of the v.arious countries. 
There are several French and German versions of the Alex- 
ander legonil. The iinc.st is undoubtedly the German one of 
Pfaffe Lambrecht in the twelfth century, a poem of great 
power of expression and remarkable tendeinoss of feeling, in 
which the fabulous adventures of the hero are related like 
the Odyssey in a narrative, a letter of Alexander, and the 
hero, after an unsuccessful attempt to force an entrance into 
Paradise, at last comes to the conclusion that presumption 
can only keep him farther from Ids object, viz. admittance 
into the kingdom of God. In the story of Alexander, the 
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desire of the West to know the marvels of the East finds 
its best expression. And so these poems bring us back in 
a ^vay to the commencement of our narrative of the history 
of Alexander. Alexander wished to be a second Achilles 
and longed for a Homer ; to the Greeks he was really more 
than Achilles, to them lie was Achilles and Agamemnon in 
one, an<l he did more for them than the heroes at the .siege of 
Troy. But it was not the Greeks, who would have little to 
do with him, but the peoples of klahommed.in Asia and of 
Christian Europe, the inheritors of the civilizations which 
he overcame, who supplied the Hellenic conqueror of the 
Iranians and the Semites with a Homer. Thus only later 
times have given him what he most longed for, and now, in 
our critical ago, the controversies of historians as to his 
worth are at all events a tribute to the great man, the only 
one which we can offer him.’"* 

NOTES 

1. Cf. Guttling, Zur Clmrakteristik Al. il. Gr, in liis Gesch. Abh. 

2, 242 seq., and Plutarch’s two Adyot -cpi Tij<; ’Ake^dvSpov Tv\iii 
1 ] dperijs should also be read. According to him (1, 6), Alex- 
ander in trying to unite Asiatics and Europeans -arpiSa pev rijr 
o’tKOvpfi'ijv IT po(T(Ta^iv ■tjyucrBai 5r«rra;, uxpds'oAir de Kai (jjpovpav 
TO o-rpaTOTTeSoi', crvyya’€t<s S( Tovs dyaBovs, dWorfit'XoLS de robs 
TTOi'rjpovs — rh piv 'EAAt/riKur apery, to Se fiapfiapiKov KaKia, reK- 
paipeerBai. Aloxander’.s relations with his mother are .shown by 
his remark about Antipatcr, who was on had terms with Olympias 
and often complained of her in his reports to the king, viz. that 
Antipater did not know on pvpias ciricrToAds e'r SaKpvov e^aXeUpet 
pyrpos. Pint. Alex. ,3!). — His capacity for friendship is exhilnted 
by his relation with Hephae-stion, whom von Gutschmid in his 
Gesch. Irans (p. 14) calls a “ worthle.ss man,” hut without justify- 
ing his opinion (Pint. Al. 47 does not prove it), while Droysen (1, 

2, 311) thinks very highly' of him. IVe must not place Alexander 
in the same category a.s the Diadochi and Epigoni, whoso leading 
motive was selfishness, and who aped Alexander. 

2. For Alexander’s military system cf. J. O. Droysen. A. des 
Grossen Annoe, Hermes 12, and H Droysen, Uehcr A. de.s Or. 
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Heerwesen unJ Kricgsfnhning, Freib. 1885 ; cf. his Kiiegsalter- 
thumer in Hermann’s Lehrb. der griech. Antiquit. 6th ed., and 
Bauer’s Kriegsalt. in I. Muller’s Haiidbuch, 4, pp. 312-318. 

3. Alexander’s administration. For the Persian system, which 
Alexander followed in the main, cf. Duncker, 4'* 534 seq., Spiegel, 
3, 628 seq. For Alexander’s government of the provinces of Asia 
Minor, cf. Dr. 1.1. 231, and his Beitr. z. Frage iiher die innere 
Gestaltung des Reiches A. des Gr., Monatsber. der Berl. Akad., 
1877. 

4. The central government. It is probable that the office of first 

minister in the Persian empire was a permanent one, consequently 
that there was a vizier or chancellor. True, the authorities of the 
5th and 4th centuries B.c. give no information on the point ; yet 
Spiegel (3, 635) rightly remarks that the first minister of the king 
of the Persians is doubtless the official styled d^(i/3iipiri'is in Ctes. 
Pers. 46, and d^apa-areit in Hesych., corresponding to the 
Armenian Hazarapet. He is called ehiliarcli (bazar = a thousand) 
hy western authorities, Nep. Con. 3, and Diod. IS, 48 says ; i) de 
Tov vTTo Twi' UefxriKMV fdom\(ii>v ei’s dvo/m kuI 

So^av Trpo-i'ixOij. This is generally but incorrectly interpreted as 
referring to a purely military office, which it certainly was from 
an external point of view, and Nipperdey rightly conjectures in his 
excellent note on Nep. Con. 4 that the Persian chiliarch received 
this title because he was commander of the 1000 /U7;Ao<^dpo6 (Her. 
7, 41). Alexander’s chiliarchs were also military commanders, but 
one of them was Hephaestion, and his successor was Perdiccas, who 
afterwards became regent of the empire, and Hephaestion was of 
higher rank than the other chiliarchs, as he had a special standard. 
The result is therefore that Alexander ;dso had a chiliarch who 
was over the others, and it is permi.s.sible to consider this chief 
chiliarch as the successor of the one Persian chiliarch, consequently 
as the first minister; cf. Dr. 2, 1, 14. Muller (Islam, 1, 475, 
Berlin, 1885) is wrong in deriving the office of vizier from that of 
the “ eyes and ears ” of the Persian king ; there were several of 
these. Besides the chiliarch the following were ministers of the 
Persian king : the chief writer of the Arians, the head of the chan- 
cellery and the chief paymaster, who no doubt wa.s also treasurer. 
The archives of the Great King (di\an) were connected with the 
royal treasure, according to Spiegel, 3, 635. We thus obtain a 
correct view of the position of Hephaestion and of Eumenes. 
Hephaestion was chiliarch or vizier, Eumenes was dpxiypup- 
parevi or chief secretary, and the probably somewhat incorrect 
Storys in Pint. Bum. 2 show.s that he also had something to do with 
the pay-office and the archives. Consequently Eumenes was a grade 
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lower than Hephaestion. But as Hepliaestion was not a statesman, 
Eumenes often had to take his place in business matters, and thus 
became of more importance to the government, which naturally 
gave rise to conflicts (Arr. 7, 13). 

5. Founding of cities. According to Pint, de fort. Al. 1, 5, 
seventy cities were founded by Alexander, Everything bearing on 
the subject has been collected by Dr 03 ’sen, 3, 2, 187-254 ; I cite 
what is absolutely necessarj’ only, referring the reader to Droyscn 
and to Spiegel. Ilium, Str. 13, 593. — Apollonia in Phrygia, 
mod. Oluburla, east of Celaenae, according (o coins, on which 
Alexander is represented as KTio-ryv, Dr. 197 ami Head, H. N. 
589. — Alexandretta and Nicopolis, Dr. 200-201. — Ematheia 
following Liban. Ant. 297 R. in Droj'seu 201. — Alex.ander intro- 
duced new inhabitants into Tj're and Gaza ; but only Gaza is 
called ttoAis 'EAAtjms in Jos. Bell. jud. 2, 6, 3 ; j3vvX.-i'i in Jo.s. 
Ant. 13, 13, 3.— For the cities which we max- perhaps a.ssumo to 
have been founded in Palestine, .see Dr. 202. — Dium, St. B. h. v . — 
Pella, Str. 16, 752, Dr. 206. — For Alexandria in Egj'pt see vol. 
ixc — Carrhae near Edessa called a Macedonian colony as early as 
312 B.C. — Alexandriana on the battlefield of Gaugamela, Dr. 210. 
— Media, according to Polyh. 10, 27, was surrounded by Greek towii.s 
Kara, Tt)i/ vrfiijyrjcnv rov ’AAc^drSpov. To this category also belong 
the cities in the territory of the Cossaeans, the Uxii and the Mardi, 
mentioned by Arr. Ind. 40. — Heraclea near Rhagae, Str. 11, 514 ; 
Dr. 212. — Alcxaiulropolis in Parthia, Plin. 6, 113. — Alexandria- 
Antiochia Plin. 6, 46 is no doubt Merw-Schahidsclian, the most 
important city on the lower Mnrghab, in a very fertile region, the 
oldest city of the district, founded according to the legend by a 
King Tahiuurat ; it served as a defence against the Turanian 
nomacbs, Sp. 3, 10. — Prophthasia, St. B. s. r. 'ppdda, renamed by 
Alexander, Dr. 216 : according to Spiegel, 2, 541, it xvas some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Farah, as to which see Sp. 1, 34. — 
Farther to the N.E. Cand.ahar (Dr. 217 seq.) xvas prohabh- founded 
by Alexander, Sp. 1, 28. — The site of Alexandria in the Caucasus is 
not quite certain ; it i.s not Bamian, and is at any rate to the north 
of Cabul, Sp. 2, 543. — Twelve cities in Bactria and Sogdiana, Ju.st. 
12, 5 ; eight according to Str. 12, 517. According to Arr. 4, 10, 

3, Alexander dispatched Hephaestion rdv Iv SoyS. ttoAei; (tvi’ul- 
Kifeiv. — Alexandria Eschate, Arr. 4, 4, 1, Plin. G, 46, probably 
Khojend, Sp. 2, 548. — At the time of the Enqieror Ilcrarliu.s, 
Theophj’lactiis 7, 9 refers to two cities founded by Alexander, 
named Tauga.st and Cliubdan, in discussing which Dr. 224 follows 
Schott. Stories of Alexander in these regions, Ritter, Asimi, 5, 
821 seq. — Nicaea, Arr. 4. 22, probably one of the cities which 
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Alexander founded a day’s journey from one another according to 
Diod. 17, 83 ; its site is unknown, north of tlie Cabul river 
according to Ur. 229. — The exact site of Nicaea and of Encephala 
on the Hydaspes unknown, Dr. 230. — Alexandria on the Ace.sine'! 
most likely tVusirahad, Dr. 230. — Alexandria on the Indus, Arr, 6, 
15, 2, Dr. 230. — The Sogdian Alexandria, Arr. 6, 1C, 4, near the 
city of Bakkar, where the road to the Bolan Pass begin.s. Dr. 230. 
Cities founded at the month of the Indus, those in Gedrosia and 
Carmania, Dr. 231-236. — City near Babylon, Arr. 7, 21, 7, Dr. 
237. — Alexandria at the mouth of the Tigris, Dr. 237. — In found- 
ing these cities, Alexander fulfilled the justifiable wish expressed 
by Isocrates (Phil. 120- 123). This passage appears to have 
escaped Grote’s notice, otherwise he would not have thrown doubt 
(X, 206) on the founding of so many colonies by Alexander. Cf. 
the article in Pauly - Wissowa I. on the cities which bear the 
name of Alexandria, pp. 1376-1307. Besides the article by Puch- 
stein on the Egyptian Alexandria, we may note that 1y Andreas 
on the Alexandria at the mouth of the Tigri.s, pji. 1390-139.1. 

6. Chians transported to Egypit, Arr. 3, 2, 7. Soldiers from 
Samaria to Egypt, Jos. Ant. 1 1, 8, 6 ; Dr. 249. Military colonists 
were called KaroiKOt, garrisons wopejriSry/toCiTes, the native troops 
lyXiopioi,. 

7. Alexander wished the barbarians to dwell in cities, that they 
might become agriculturists insteail of nomads and e'xeir v-ip (Sr 
8ei/xairoi'res p.y KaKo. iXXijXovs kpywrm'rai, Arr. Ind. 40. This 
was a truly humane and Hellenic aspiration. For the organization 
of the new cities see Dr. 3, 1, 32 .serp “ It was not the old here- 
ditary monarchy of Macedon, but Greek polity which Alexander 
introduced into the East,” Mommsen, R. G. 5, 450. The ipue.stimi 
of the land which the settlers must have received is Jiscu.sseil by 
Droyseu, 1, 2, 291. Alexander offered cities to Phocion, Plat. 
Plioc. 18. As regards natural products, I would point out that 
Stade, in his Ge.schiclite dcsViilkes Israel, 2, 276, speaks of supi- 
jilies of oil wliich the inhabitants of the citie.s of Syiia recc-ived 
from tlie ‘ cities,’ i.c. the cities had land, the jiroduce of which 
was shared in liy the Greeks who had been received into them. 

8. Alexander re-e.stabli.shed democracy in many cities of Asia, e.g. 
in Ephesus, Arr. 1,17, 10-12 (by which he very much TgvooKlpei) ; 
in Soli, 2, 5, 8. For Alexandria .see Dr. 3, 1, 34. 

9. Greek mercenaries : at the Granicus, Dr. 1,1,194; at Issiis, 
Dr. 1.1. 258 ; 8000 Greek mercenaries e.scape to Greece and enter 
the service of Agi.s, Diod. 17, 48 ; Curt 4, 1, 39. Greek mercen- 
aries with Darius and Bessus, Dr. 1.1. 374 ; in Zadracarta, Dr. 1.1. 
386. 
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10. According to Strabo 1, 6G, some persons advised Alexander 
to treat the Hellenes as friends and the barbarian.? as enemies ; 
Aristotle is supposed to have been one of tbe.se -ires. 

11. According to E. jNIeyer, Gesch. Aegvptens, p. 58, the Egyp- 
tians regarded their kings as gods. For tlie woisliip of inoiiarelis, 
see O. Hirschfeld, Ziir Gescb, des romiscben Kaiserkultu.s, Sitzungs- 
ber. der Eerl. Aknd. 1888, July 19ib. 

12. I now di.scuss Alexamlcr’.s coinage. Cf. e-]''. L. jMiiller, 
Xumisuiatiqup d’ Alexandre le Grand, Gopenb. 18.55 ; Imhoof- 
Bliimer, Monuaies grec(jne.«, 1883, esp. jip. 118-123; la-tly as a 
short summary, Head, H. X. pp. 197 siap I’liilip, Alex.indcr',' 
father, bad aheady to a ceitain extent struek out a new line in 
coinage. As ju'Wessor of the gold mines of I’liilippi be minted 
gold coins which at first bore the inscription ‘I'lAinrUlX and 
replaced the earlier coins of this place, xvbicb were stamped with 
GAiilON HIIEIPO, and competed with tbe darics, but afterwards 
the name of the city xvas dropped, and tlicy became imperial coins, 
Head, H. X. 192. Silver coins, liowever, were coined by Philip on 
the Phoenician .standard (1 tetradraehma = 224 grains), so that 30 
draolimao had the value of one gold stater, in tlie ratio of silver to 
gold of 1;12,V ; Head, II. N. 190. On Philip’.s coins we find tbe 
head of Zeus, of Apollo and of Heraclo<‘, and on the rever.'-e mostly 
types of the games (teams of horses). Alexander on his accession 
at first left the coinage nntonchod ; he had not enough of the 
precious metals to turn out many new coins. "Wlien lie was in a 
position to do so, ho began, as Imlioof has shown, by striking .silver 
coins with the head of Zeus on one side, and the eagle and thunder- 
bolt with the in.scription AAEH.\XAPOV on the other. The 
tetradrachmae which belong to tliis category are also of tlie Phoe- 
nician standard (327 grains), but the drachmae, triohols, diobol.' and 
ohols are of the .Vltic standard, which Alexander subsequently 
followed entirely. This was his chief innovation, the adoption 
throughout of the Attic standard, for the tetradrachmae as well as 
the others. There are an immense iiumlierof .'lo-callod Alexandrian 
coins, i.c. coins with the inscription AAEHAXAP(J\, and witli 
various types ; tetradrachmae mostly with the youthful head of 
Heracles in the lion’s skin, rev. Zeus sitting on Ids throne ; gold 
coins with head of Pallas, rev. a standing Xikc ; hut how many of 
these Alexandrian coins were minted by Alexander himself, and 
how many not till the time of hi.s .successor.?, is still an open 
question with experts. As a rule it is assumed that mo-t of them 
originated with his successors. During his period of conquest 
Alexander had at first so many coins of cities at Ids disposal, and 
had obtained so many darics as booty, that it was not till later that a 
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coinage of his o^\^^ seemeil necessary. As regards the types, Gardner’s 
remarks (Types, p. 51) are interesting; “Abandoning Ares and 
Apollo, the hereditary deities, who appear on previous coins of 
Macedon, he had selected for his gold pieces Pallas and her servant 
Nike, and for his silver coin Heracles and the Zeus of Olymiiia. 
It looks as if he had wished to enlist in hi.s army of invasion all 
the greatest gods of Greece who had favoured the Hellenes in 
those expeditions against Ilium, which he regarded as the proto- 
types of his own expedition. Pallas had been the chief patroness 
of the host of Agamemnon, Zeus had awarded it the victory’, 
Heracles had in a previous generation sacked the Trojan city.” It 
may be noted here that Alexander on landing in Asia sacrificed to 
Zeus, Athene, and Heracle.s, according to Arr. 1, 11, 6 — an 
excellent example of history and numismatics illustrating each 
other, which, it appears, has not yet been noticed. “ These gods 
then Alexander placed on his coins, which circulated through the 
whole extent of Eurojio and A.sia, and these god.s the marshals of 
Alexander inherited from him, as they inherited his military tactics 
and the lands he had conquered.” Alexander’s new coinage did 
not prevent the old coinage of the cities and even of satraps 
(JIazaeus in Babylon according to Six) from being continued. In 
this direction too Alexander interfered as little as possible with the 
status quo. Of. also Droyscn, 1.1. 302-304, also 233, 234 ; the 
cities were not bound down to Alexander’s standard of coinage. 
Alexander did not issue bronze coins for the whole empire ; his 
bronze issues were only coined in and for Macedonia ; cf. Babelon, 
Eois de Syrie, p. xiii. 

13. The results of the conquest of Persia were favourable for that 
country, according to Spiegel, 2, 581. 

14. For the stories of Alexander, cf. Sp. 2, 582 seq. The psoudo- 
Callisthenes has been edited by C. Muller, after the Didot Arrian, 
Paris, 184G, and by I. Zacher, Pseudo-Kallisthenes, Halle, 1867. 
See also the Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great by E. A. N. 
Budge, Camb. Univ. Press. 1896, a series of Ethiopic texts edited 
from manuscripts in the British Museum and in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale de Paris, with English translation and notes, a splendid 
work, the publication of which is due to the munificence of Lady 
Meux ; the.se histories, as the editor remarks, “ are not mere 
translation.? of the Arabic texts which the scribes had before them, 
hut reflect largelv the Chri.stian Ethiopian idea of what manner of 
man an all-powerful king and conqueror would be.’’ Cf. P. Meyer, 
Alexandre le Grand dan? la litterature franqai^e du moyen iige, 2 
vols. Par. 1886. It is remarkable that in pseudo-Callisthenes 
Demosthenes delivers a speech in Athens in favour of Alexander. 
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‘‘ In India all recollection of the Macedonian coiutueror lias dis- 
appeared; not a trace of his rule is left in the country,” Lefinanu, 
Geseli. Indiens, p. 754. Cf. linally the fine passa^^c of Gervinus on 
the stories of Alexander in his Geschichte der deutschen Diehtnng, 
1, 211-231. An advocate of democratic views, he yet expresses 
himself in the lollowing remarkable way on the inijiortance of 
Alexander (p. 213) : “It is only lately that people have licgun to 
place this extraordinary man in his true light, and we have still to 
wait for a historian who will form a proper estimate of his relation 
to history in general. In the East as well a.s in the West he opened 
out a new world, and in their poetic creations both have coveted 
the honour of his birth and of his career, they have a.ssociated his 
name with all that is great, and Christian and heathen poets have 
thrown open the gates of Paradise to him. Long before Christ 
appeared, Alexander smoothed the path for the Christian doctrines 
of the equality of mankind by the way in which he destroyed the 
prejudices of his Greeks and Macedonians on the subject of a 
hierarchy of mankind, of Hellene and barbarian, and wdthout the 
introduction of Greek civilization into the East Christianity would 
never have been able to take root” In the text of this volume I 
have been obliged to confine myself to an estimate of Alexander’s 
personal achievements ; the last point raised by Gervinus as well 
as the question of the darker aspects of the imperialism introduced 
by Alexander belong to the next volume. 

Ale.vander the Great was an anomaly in the fourth century b.c. 
His was an age of talk, he acted. It was of a sceptical turn and 
ready to ajipeal to the petty side of human nature ; he had faith, 
he relied ou the noble element in mankind and had no reason to 
regret it. The combination of almost childlike trust with manly 
energ}’, of acute reflection with extraordinary rapidity of action, of 
perfect intellectual development and love of art and science with 
a passion for military life and great administrative talent, makes 
him an unique personality not only in Greek but in all history. 
He is, as it were, a poetical embodiment of the whole Greek 
character. He represents the whole course of Greek life, for he 
lias as much of Achilles as of Epaminondas ; he has even some- 
tiiing of the spirit of Peiicles, viz. political iusiglit and love of 
beauty and truth. In him even more than in Alcibiadu.- nature 
sliowed her power, and he did not wa-te her gifts like Alcibiades ; 
fortified by a good education, wbicb Alcibiades did not enjoy, bo 
wa.'< able to devote the.--e gifts to great ta.sk.s, and in bis short life he 
did little harm, and much .good. Even Mommsen (Kom. ( Ic-cliichle, 

V, 44(!) says that Hellenic civilization reached “its highest lioiut” 
in Alexander. 



CHAPTER XXVm 

SICILY AND ITALY 

Hellenism did not make such a hrilliant display in the West 
as in the East ; in Sicily it hold its ground with difficulty ; in 
Italy it hud to beat a retreat. i 

IVo saw in chapter xi. that Dion, after his banishment 
from Sicily, was ro'juested by many persons to return to 
Syracuse to liberate the city ; Speusippus, a pupil of Plato, 
who had also l)eeu in Syracuse, conveyed him the invitation 
of a number of Syracusans. Plato himself did lujt advise 
him to go. Dion undertook the expedition, but did not go 
alone as many had defired ; he took with him mercenaries, 
any number of whom could be obtained at that time (about 
3G0 B.C.) for money. The treasures of Dionysius W’ore a 
tempting bait for men in quest of booty. In the year 357 
ho sailed with 800 mercenaries for Zacyntliu.s on board three 
transports and two thirty-oared ships, with a largo store of 
])roviiion.s and arms. lie was at first driven out of his course 
to the great Syrtis, ami afterwards lande<l on the south coast 
of Sicily near Jliiioa, a city belonging to the Carthaginians, 
the governor of which however was a Greek on friendly terms 
witii Dion. The governor did not seriously oppose Dion’s 
landing, and oven helped him on his march to Syracuse, 
which he commcnccil at once, on hearing that Dionysius 
happened to be in, Italy just then. On the "way his army 
increased to 20,000 men. I le entered Syracuse amid the 
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jubiLition of tlic people; but the citadel, ie. the island of 
Ortygia ami the adjacent jiortions of the mainland, was still 
held by the mercenaries of Dionysius. The latter returned 
and opened negotiations with Dion, but only for the purpose 
of attempting a surprise, which was repulsed. He now 
endeavoured to accomplish his object by other means. I)ion 
of course was his near relative, and the tyrant succeeded in 
making the people believe that Dion was at heart not a friend 
of liberty, but a supporter of the fi/ianins, only on hi.s own 
account. A tSyracusan, named Hcraclides, who came to 
Syracuse with a fleet and mercenaries to take part in the war 
against Dionysius, became a greater favourite with the people 
than Dion. A contest for supremacy'^ arose between Dion 
and Heraclides, while Dionysius was still unconquered. In 
356, however, Dionysius sustained a great blow by a defeat 
at sea, in which Philistus, the well-known historian and a rela- 
tive of the tyrant, lost his life. Dionysius then fled to Italy, 
leaving his mercenaries under the command of one of his sons. 
The Syracusans now thought they could do without Dion 
and deposed him ; he retired to Lcontini. But when a cap- 
tain of mercenaries named Nypsius, who had come from 
Naples, made a successful sally from the citadel into the city 
of Syracuse, the citizens, who had no other resource, invoked 
Dion’.s aid once more, and he drove the troops back into the 
citadel. In spite of this, however, the public mind was not set 
at rest. Dion was not piopular with all classes, not even when 
Apollocrates, the son of Diony.sius, surrendered the citadel to 
him in 355. Now was an opportunity for displaying his 
talents as a statesman. He ought to have pulled down the 
citadel, and reintroduced a democratic constitution. But ho 
was a disciple of Plato, had a poor opinion of democracy, and 
wanted to found an ideal constitution, for which purpose he 
awaited the arrival of some advisers from Corinth, who nc\ cr 
made their a})pearance. On Heraclides liocoming more .and 
more olinoxinus to him, ho allowed him to be put to death. 
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lie had now become a tyrant himself, and the solemn funeral 
rites Avhich he ordered for the murdered man were only a 
proof of a weakness of character which utterly unfitted him 
for such an exalted position. Henceforth he relied more and 
more on his mercenaries, and very soon on one of them 
only, his ostensible friend Callippus, an Athenian, who, either 
of his own accord or at the instigation of others, fostered 
Dion’s suspicions of everybody, isolated him more and more, 
and finally had him assassinated (in 354). Thus ended the 
first attempt at reaction against the regime of Dionysius, an 
attempt which rvas doomed to failure because it was made by 
the wrong kind of man and on mistaken principles. If the 
people were to take an interest in the change, they should 
have been given self-government, i.e. a democracy should have 
been introduced ; if, however, Dion wished to school them in 
philosophical ideals and make them happy in that way, he 
ought at all e4'ents to have done something definite and 
tangible. But to overthrow a tyrant in order to rule as a 
tyrant himself, and then do nothing but wait, was a policy 
which seemed incomprehensible and intolerable even to the 
Syracusans with all their variety of strange experiences. 

Callipims reigned during 354 and 353, at first under the 
mask of liberty — for had he not murdered a tyrant 1 — ^and 
then as a tyrant. He was deposed by Hipparinus, a step- 
brother of young Dionysius and nephew of Dion. Callippus 
occupied Catana and subsequently Khegium, where he was 
murdered. On hi.s death in 351 Hipparinus rvas succeeded by 
his brother Xysaeus until 340, when Dionysius once more 
obtained possc.ssiou of the government. Hipparinus, Xysaeus 
and Dionysius II. rvere about on a par with each other in 
incapacity and depravity, and tire Syracusans in their despair 
a])plieil to Ilicetas of Leontini, a tyu-ant, but not so bad in 
their opinion as Diony.sius. Before, however, Hicetas could 
<lo anything for Syracu.se, a new enemy invaded Sicily : the 
Carthaginian Magon landed with a large army. His object 
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was the conquest of Syracuse, and Hicetas joined him. The 
Syracusans therefore had to look about for aid in another 
quarter and at a greater distance. Sparta was not to bo thought 
of ; she had seldom displayed any interest in republican 
Syracuse. But Corinth had always done her best for the 
liberty of the Syracusans, and the latter therefore, in accord- 
ance with old Greek custom, apjiealcd for help to Corinth, 
their parent city. 

Corinth was not strong enougli, cv'cn in the period of peace 
which succeeded the riioeian War, to send an army to Sicily ; 
but she despatched a general, and this one man accomplished 
more than a large army. When the citizens were asked 
who was ready to go with troops to Syracuse, a man of about 
sixty-five years of age volunteered. This was Timolcon, who 
twenty years previously had been the object of general sym- 
pathy under the following circumstances. He had been a 
silent accomplice in the murder of his own brother, Timo- 
phanes, who hail made himself tyrant of Corinth, and on 
realizing the ghastly nature of the <lecd afterwards, had 
withdrawn from public life as having committed too grave a 
crime to co-operate with honc.st men in the government of 
the State. He accepted the 2wst offered to him, hoping that 
a second and guiltless supjircssion of a tyrant would wipe out 
the horror of the first. Hicetas’ request to Timoleon not to 
hurry only increased his zeal ; it was evident that Hicetas was 
afraid of the Corinthian. Uji to that time Hicetas had fought 
with success, and when Timoleon put to sea with ten ships in 
."-It, he had driven Dionysius into Ortygia and the citadel. 
When Timoleon was at Ehegium, Hicetas and the Cartha- 
ginians declared that they would not allow him to land in 
Sicily. But by outwitting the Carthaginian eni oys Tinirileon 
was able to embark, and on his arrival in Sicily he mot with 
a friendly recejition from Andromachus, the ruler of Tnuro- 
menium. In the meanwhile the Carlhaginian.s occiqiicil the 
harbour of Syracuse, and thus the city wa.; in a ciitii ul posi- 
vor,. TTi -2 1) 
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tion. But Timoloon defeated Hicetas at Hadranon, and after 
this the whole position changed. He now found allies ; even the 
tyrant of Catana, Mamercus, joined him. When he appeared 
before the walls of Syracuse, Dionysius, who saw there was 
no possibility of holding out longer, and who had always pre- 
ferred idleness to an active life, concluded a treaty with him, 
by which Dionysius was assured of an asylum in Corinth, 
and the citadel of Syracuse with its stores of arms handed 
over to Timoleon. Dionysius lived in Corinth for a long time 
as a well-known character, and managed to obliterate the 
memory of his former misdeeds by his eccentricities. In his 
character of begging priest and schoolmaster he was left un- 
molested. The “ king in exile ” was allowed not only to 
wander about the streets, l)ut also to accompany Philip of 
Maceilon when the latter visited Corinth, on which occa-sion 
Dionysius showed liy his clever replies that his wit at all events 
made him a worthy counterpart of the other curiosity of 
Corinth, the Cynic Diogenes. 

Timoleon, however, was still very far from a complete 
success. A force of auxiliaries sent from Corinth wa.s detained 
in Thurii to help the inhabitants against the Bruttians, and 
Timoleon himself only escaped by a miracle from being 
assassinated in Hadranon at the instigation of Hicetas, while 
the citadel of Syracuse was blockaded by Hicetas and the 
Carthaginiaiis. But as the enemy were attempting to wrest 
Catana from Timoleon, the Corinthians made a sortie from 
Ortj gia on Achradina and held it. The Corinthian reinforce- 
ments now arrived, and Timoleon was aide to confront his two 
enemies, Hicetas and Magon, with more prospect of success 
(343). Strange to say, Magon now withdrew, probabl}’ owing 
to the internal affirirs of Carthage, His withdrawal made 
Hicetas’ position a critical one. He still held three of the five 
quarters of Syracuse, but Timoleon by a skilful attack cajdured 
them all from him. 

Timoleon’s first task was to make Syracuse a free self- 
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governing community. The tyrant’s citadel vas pulled down, 
and courts of justice were erected on its site. Syracuse and 
the other Greek cities of Sicily were almost depopulated ; 
Timoleon took measures to bring the fugitive Siceliots back 
to their homes. But the organization of domestic affairs had 
to suffer interruption from formidable wars. First of all, the 
tyrants of the eastern half of the island were defeated, then 
operations were directed against the Carthaginians, who in 
3.39 (according to Diodorus’ chronology) sent a large army to 
Sicily. Timoleon could not oppose them with many Syracusan 
citizens, he had to rely mainly on mercenaries, some of whom 
mutinied on the march. He met the Carthaginians on the 
river Crimisiis, and completely defeated them. He himself 
decided the day by an attack of his heavy armed troops upon 
those of the Carthaginians, who were in large force and bril- 
liantly equipped. A thunderstorm rendered him twofold 
service by driving into the enem 3 '’s face and making the 
ground slippery, which was a greater drawback to the very 
heavily armed Carthaginians than to the Greeks. The Car- 
thaginians also had war-chariots, which however did as little 
harm to Timoleon’s Greeks as the Persian chariots a few years 
later to Alexander’s troops.^ The booty was cnormou.s. The 
pursuit of the defeated army was not carried far ; Timoleon 
had to return to the east of the island, where Hicetas was 
still holding out, and where Mamcrciis also rose against him, 
while Carthage sent a fresh army to Sicily, which defeated 
some of Timoleon’s mercenaries. This mishap, however, was 
interpreted as a mark of divine f.avour, f(;r the mercenaries 
came from Phocis, and if Timoleon was rid of these temple- 
robbers, that was a proof that the gods were propitious to 
him. He had become a saint to the Sicilian.s, somewhat 
like Garibahli in our days. Timoleon concluded peace 
with the Carthaginians on terms which were not unfavour- 
able to them: the ri\er Haha-ns (Platan!) wa-^ reeogni/ed 
as the eastern boundary of tlieir territory. He then dc- 
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feated the tyrants, and put Ilicetas and Mamercus to 
death. 

Timoleon now turned his attention once more to the 
internal affairs, not only of Syracuse, but of the Sicilian 
communities in general. The ancient and famous cities of 
Camarina, Gela and Acragas received new inhabitants, some 
of whom came from Italy, Greece and the islands. Great 
restlessness prevailed in the Greek world at this time. People 
journeyed from east to west and from west to east, served as 
mercenaries, settled in newly-founded or newly-colonized cities. 
The Leontinians had to migrate to Syracuse. The removal 
of populations had become such a matter of custom in Sicily 
that even the host democrats had recourse to it under certain 
circumstances.’ 

Timoleon spent the rc.st of his life in Syracuse, highly 
honoured, an arbitrator for the Siceliots and still more for the 
Syracusans. He died as early as 33C. As regards the popu- 
lation and the preservation of Greek civilization in the island, 
his work had some elements of permanence ; on the other 
hand, the liberty which he introduced was soon destroyed by 
Agathocles. His is a heroic figure, worthy of a place beside 
Epaminondas and Alexander. He shared Epaminondas’ love 
of freedom and modesty — he attributed his successes to 
Automatia, the favour of the gods — and Alexander’s successful 
zeal for the Greek clement ; his ability as a general he had 
in common with both. The fourth century b.c;. is extremely 
rich in interesting characters, which is due to the fact that 
the que.stions which cropjjcd up had become more special 
than formerly, and therefore demanded intellectual power of 
the most varied kind.'* Among the statesmen of that age, 
however, next to Epaminonda.s, the noblest representative of 
the old Greek rcpuljlics, and Alexander, the most brilliant 
soldier, Timoleon maybe considered the greatest ; he was the 
hero of western Greece. 

ITc saw in ch.apter xi. that at the eml of the reign of 
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Dionysius the Elder, Dionysius and the Lociians who wore de- 
pendent on him ruled over the southern portion of the western 
extremity of Italy, the modern Calabria, while the northern 
portion was under the Lucani, who had mostly settled in the 
district where Philoctetes is said to have taken up his abode, 
north of Croton, which perhaps belonged to Dionysius. Dn 
the Gulf of Tarentuin Thurii, iMetapontum and Jleraclea were 
still Greek, the latter entirely dependent upon Tarentuin. 
How far the territory of Tarentuin extended, and what 
IVIessapian communities were subject to it, wc do nut know. 
On the Tyrrhenian Sea I’osidonia and probably also Laos had 
become Lucanian ; the Lucanian rule therefore stretched from 
one sea to the other. In Campania Naples maintained her 
independence. 

The younger Dionysius began his rule in Italy peacefully, 
as the sons of great warriors generally do. He even restored 
Ehegium to its old position. He concluded peace with the 
Carthaginians, continued the war against the Lucani without 
energy, and founded two cities in Apulia. When Dion 
attacked him he vas in Caulonia on the Ionian Sea. But 
after his expulsion from Syracuse the natural baseness of his 
disposition asserted itself, and ho maltreated the Locrian.s 
terribly. He had been on good terms with Tarentuin ; this 
was proved by his gift to the Tarentines of a candelabrum 
with as many lamps as there are days in the year, and by his 
granting the request of Archytas to set Plato at liberty. 
Archytas, who was famous as a Pythagorean philosopher, also 
stood in good repute as a general and governed the Tarentinc 
state for some time. But after his death the Tarentines 
ceased to be successful in their wars. They were already 
notorious for their luxury and effeminacy ; deprived of the 
wise guidance of the great philosopher and statesman, they 
gave the rein to their indolence and trusted to their wealth 
more than to their strength. They thought that ninne\ would 
procure them everything, even victoiy. About f)l. lU8, 3 
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(346-345) they apjilied to their parent city, iSparta, for a 
general, just as the Syracusans appealed to Corinth for help 
about the same time, and no less a person than King Archi- 
damiis came from Sparta, bringing mercenaries with him just 
as Timoleou had done. But Archidamus was no Timoleon, 
and the Tarentines were more effeminate than the Syracusans, 
and not in such great straits as the latter, so that they did not 
even give a particularly warm welcome to their new general. 
Archidamus fought against the Messapii, and fell in the battle 
of Mandyrium, it is said on the same day that Philip de- 
feated the Greeks at Chaeronca (338). The conquerors would 
not even deliver the body of the king to the Tarentines. 
Tarentum erected a statue to him at Olympia. There were 
many Phooians too among these mercenaries, and Phalaecus 
himself came to Italy in quest of booty. Being unsuccessful 
in this, he went to Crete, the general lighting-ground of ad- 
venturers, and there perished, like so many others of his 
stamp. ° 

About this time, however, a now foe confronted the Greeks 
of Lower Italy, the Brettians or Bruttians. The first certain 
reference to this people in history occurs about the 106th 
Olympiad (356), and they are generally described as a mixture 
of the original inludjitants of the country and of foreign 
slaves. According to others they were a branch of the 
Lucaniaus. At any rate they rose against the latter as well 
as against the ( Jreoks. They plundered Terina, captured 
Hipponiuni (both on the Tyrrhenian Sea), and threatened 
Thurii on the Gulf of Tarentum ; we have seen that a party 
of Corinthians, who were destined for Sicily, had first to assist 
the Thurians again.st these enemies. The date and place of 
the appearance of the Bruttians show that it was the break- 
up of Dionysius’ empire which enabled them to assert them- 
selves. The rule of Dionysiu.s is .shaken in 357, and the 
name of the Bruttians appears in 356. They simiily take the 
place of Diony.siu.s in Lower Italy. It is a rise of the native 
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element as soon as the tyrant, who has destroyed the Greeks 
of the country, is overthrown, which proves the correctness 
of the view that they were the original inhabitants. They 
wanted to conquer Locri, and were unsuccessful ; but they 
probably took Cauloiiia. Their coins show that they were 
saturated with Greek civilization, which is intelligible in sub- 
jects of Dionysius.'' 

The Bruttiaus were too far from the Tarentiiics to be able 
to threaten them. The Messapii and Lucanians were con- 
tinually doing so, and the Tarentines therefore soon after the 
death of Archidamus obtained assistance from another quarter. 
The peoples to the north of Greece proper had now become 
powerful, and Alexander, brother of Olympias and king of 
the Molossians, proceeded to Italy to found a power in the 
West, as his nephew was endeavouring to do in the East. In 
334 he came to Italy with fifteen ships of war and numerous 
transports. At first he fought against the Messapii, but 
afterwards concluded an alliance with them. Ho also fought 
with the Lucanians and Bruttians, and captured various cities, 
among others Consentia (Cosenza) and Sipontum near Mount 
Garganus. He quarrelled with Tarentum, for the reason 
among others that he wanted to remove the festivals of the 
Greeks of Lower Italy, which were then held at Heraclea, into 
the territory of Thurii. The main influence of the Tarentines 
had been in Heraclea ; farther south their jirestige was not 
so great. Soon after this Alexander lost his life in the war 
against the Lucanians and Bruttians at Pandosia near Con- 
sentia ; some exiled Lucanians, who were serving in his army, 
treacherously murdered him as he was crossing the river 
Acheron. His body was brought by Metapontum to Epirus 
(330). The Lucanians and Bruttians continued to harass the 
Tarentines and other Greeks of Lower Italy.' 

About the same time Greek civilization received another 
check in Campania through the Eomans, who now for the fii-st 
time, at the close of this period, interfere in the fortunes of 
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Greece. When Cyme had become Campanian, i.e. Oscan, in 
421, Naples had offered the Greeks of that city an asylum, 
but soon afterwards she too had been obliged to receive Cam- 
]ianians into her community. This involved her in a war 
with Rome. Rome had accepted Capua and therefore the 
Cam2Janians as her allies in 343. The result of this was a 
war between Rome and the Samnites, then another between 
Rome and the Latins, which latter led to the admittance of 
most of the Latins to the Roman citizenship. About the same 
time as Capua, the cities of Cyme, Acerrae and Suessula fell 
into the hands of the Romans, j)robably Puteoli (Dicaearchia) 
as well. Thus the power of Rome was brought close to 
Naples. The Greeks of Naples had no hostile feeling 
towards the Romans. But when the neighbouring Cam- 
panian city' of Nola, with which the Campanian portion of the 
Neapolitan population maintained close relations, became 
entangled in war with Rome, Nayiles was drawn into the con- 
flict and compelled to take the side of Nola, in 328. The 
Remans advanced against Na})lcs. The city was well fortifieil, 
and they besieged it f(jr two years without success. But in 
the third year they forced an entrance into it with the aid 
of some leading Neapolitans, and Naples concluded a i)er- 
petual alliance with Rome, in which her independence was 
recognized, with the counter - obligation of supidying the 
lloraans with shi])s in case of war.® 

The year in which Rome attained this important position, 
32fi, was that in which Alexander began his return march on 
the Ilyphasis. Hellas therefore at that time extended, 
leaving the isolated Massalia out of account, from Naples to 
the Indus, for this was the area covered by the influence of 
the Greek sjurit and the Greek arms. 

In this period too, as in the last (chap, xi.), we can detect 
analogies in the development of the East and of the West. 
One of them is obviotts. The eamj)aign of the king of Epirus 
quite corresponds to that of the great Alexander. But it is 
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not iinprobaljlo that a still more imjwrtant resemblance exists. 
Wg ha^■o already noticed at an earlier date simultaneous 
attacks by Orientals from the East and the AVest, from Persia 
and from Carthage, upon the Greeks, in 480 and in 409, and 
at that time an understanding between the Persians and the 
Carthaginians is indubitable. Is it not likely that this was 
also the case in 340 1 Is it probable that the Carthaginians 
made their attack on Syracuse, which Timoleon repulsed, 
^vithout concerting with the Persian.s, who were then acting 
with great energy in Anterior Asia under Mentor and 
Jlemnon 1 

conclude with a general consideration of the position 
and attitude of the Greeks as regards the barbarians. In this 
period, as in the previous one, Greece was divided into three 
groups, the western, the eastern and the central. Eastern 
Greece, like the western group, had been from time imme- 
morial exposed to great danger from barbarians ; the central 
group, on the other hand, was protected from them by 
its position, and its development was so vigorous and bril- 
liant that it was able to assist eastern and western Greece 
in case of need. But all this was suddenly changed 
directly after 360. Then the Greeks of the central group 
had their ojipressors and succumbed to tliem. Only these 
oppressors were not mere barbarians, and the same men who 
placed serious limits on the republican freedom of the 
central Greeks, preserved eastern Greece from oppression by 
the barbarians, and, wherever they came, led the Greek cause 
to glorious victories. How remarkable it would have been if 
Alexander of Epirus had done in the West what the i\face- 
donian Alexander accomplished in the East ! '' 
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NOTES 

1. For Sicily see Holm, Geschichte Siciliens im Altertlimn, 
Bd. 2 ; Meltzer, Geschichte der Karthager, Bd. 1, Berl. 1879 ; 
Cav'allari and Holm, Topografla archeologica di Siracusa, Pal, 1883, 
with atlas, German version by Lupus, Die Stadt Syrakus im 
Alterthum, Strassb. 1887. — Special works are mentioned in my 
Geschichte Siciliens and in Meltzer’s Gesch. der Karthager. When 
the choice lay between Plutarch and Diodorus as authorities, 
especially in the history of Timoleon, I have preferred the former. 
This view is disputed by Chr. Clasen in his critical remarks on the 
history of Timoleon, N. Jahrb. 1886 and 1888 ; he thinks that 
Diodorus’ account, which is based on Theopompus, is preferable 
to that of Plutarch, which comes from the partisan Timaeu.9. 
But is not the exaggerated story in Diodorus about the fear of 
the Carthaginians at Lilybaeum, mentioned below, taken from 
Timaeus ? 

2, The battle on the Crimisus lias this resemblance to 
Alexander's battles, that Timoleon’s victory was decided by a 
vigorous attack on the enemy’s centre. And the Carthaginian 
hoplites were certainly better soldiers than the Persians. Timoleon’s 
defeat of a people which repeatedly beat the Romans is therefore 
very creditable, and historians will after all have to admit that 
Timoleon was a very great general. The difference between 
Alexander’s and Timoleon’s tactics consists chiefly in the fact that 
Timoleon did not win battles with cavalry ; and as his cavalry 
force was small, he was unable to pursue the defeated Carthagin- 
ians as vigorously as Alexander did the Persians. This also 
accounts for the story of the defeated army being so terribly afraid 
of the wrath of the gods on their arrival at Lilybaeum, that they 
did not venture to escape by sea (Died. 16, 81), which, translated 
out of Timaeus’ bombast into plain prose, means that it never 
occurred to them to escape to Africa, because they saw that they 
were not molested. 

3. The emigration en masse from Greece, which chiefly produces 
bands of mercenaries, began with the Ten Thousand. Then came 
the numerous mercenaries in Persia, and afterwards those in 
Phocis. Side by side with these there are migrations from Thrace 
and from the islands, e.y. from Samos. From 340-338 crowds 
pour into Sicily, in 334 and subsequently into Asia; then those 
who have served against Alexander in Persia return to Greece, 
and rendezvous mostly at the promontory of Taenarum and m 
Crete. In 322 the Samians return to their homes. The Greeks 
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were originally anil always remained a wandering race. The 
migrations in the earliest times, then tlie founding of colonies, then 
the campaigns of the mercenaries, are a manifestation of one and 
the same peculiarity of character. And as mercenaries they as 
a rule maintained their integrity ; cf. the conduct of the Ten 
Thousand and of the mercenaries of Darius when he took to 
flight. In Phocis too the rank and file seem to have behaved 
well ; 110 outrages are attributed to them. — For the crowd of Trkayd- 
IxivoL in tho.se day.s, see Isoer. Phil. 96. 

4. The leading figures of the fourth century may be divided 
into three groups : (1) those who were great in their own particular 
sphere ; (2) those who had greatness accompanied by some glaring 
defect ; (3) the mediocrities. Among the first I would place the 
following ; Epaminondas, pure in character and great as a general 
(Pelopidas is to a certain extent the completion of him) ; Tiinoleon, 
self-denying and an able general ; Alexander, with ideal tendencies, 
expiating his faults by public repentance, greatest of generals, great 
as a statesman ; Plato, a writer and thinker of the first rank ; 
Xenophon, a lover of truth, devoid of ambition ; Agesilau.s, the 
model of a Spartan ; Isocrates, the first and greatest publicist of 
antiquity. In the second group : Pliilip, a great man, but 
occasionally betraying the semi-barbarian in personal intercourse ; 
Demosthenes, great as an orator and in his love of Athens, but an 
arrant sophist and disputant, and, as IVeil (Harangues, p. iv.) has 
well said, a man whose soul “.semble avoir perdu I’heureuse faculte 
de s’upauouir,” without which it is impossible to imagine a great 
mail ; Phocion, not statesman enough ; Dion, a weak idealist ; 
Dionysius I., great as a ruler, hut a had man. In the third group 
I would place Aeschines and the rest of the Athenian statesmen 
and generals, with perhaps a preference for Iphicrates and 
Tiinotheus : of Conon we know too little ; the same remark applies 
to Jason of Pherae. 

5. For Tarentum cf. Lorentz, Vet. Tar. res gestae, I. Evans’ 
paper, The Horsemen of Tarentum, Num. Chron. 1889, vols. I, 
II, which we shall make use of presently, is an important contribu- 
tion to the history of Tarentum. Phalaecus, cf. Lorentz, 1.1. 23. 
Thibron went from Crete to Cyrene. Taenarum, Crete and Cyreue 
made the Mediterranean a regular hunting-ground for pirates of all 
kinds. — Archidamus, Diod. 16, 62, 63, 88; he gives tlie death of 
Archidamus first seemingly in 346, and then actually in 338. 
Mandonium is mentioned as the place of his death, uhicli, 
according to Liv. 27, 15, should be read Mandyrium. 

6. For the Drettians see my Gescli. Sic. 2, 200 and 467 ; 
Nissen, Ital. Landeskunde, I, 526, 535. At page 526 Nissen 
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gives 452 B.c. as tlio <I;ite of the fir.st aj/pcarance of the Brettians, 
relying on Biod. 1 2, 22. But Diodorus has the following passage 
for the year 445 : errt Se tovtidi' Sia<f}€6yovT€s top rrj crucrci 
KtVSuvov SeySapiTai rrep'i tov tpdtvra iroTap-ov KaTiuKyo'av. Kal 
ypdvov pivriva Karc/ieevav, iTreiO’ {'Tto BpeTTioiv iK/SXijOevres dv-gpi- 
dijo-av. The Brettians therefore do not appear as destroj'ers of 
Sybai'is on the Traeis until after 44S, when, we do not know. 
The Traeis is the Trionto near Eossano. Mannert also (Italia, 2, 
119 seq.) has some good remarks on the Brettians. It has not yet 
been sufficiently emphasized that the Brettians owe their existence 
as a political entity and a political power to the break - up of the 
Dionysian tyrannis, which by destroying the Greek element in 
the south - western peninsula of Italy had directly and indirectly 
paved the way for the native element. After the fall of the 
tyrannis the only power left in this region was that of the natives, 
who were called Brettians. But they had been subject to the 
influence of Greek civilization for a considerable time, and this 
is why their coinage soon sliowed that they were imbued with the 
Greek spirit. Here wc see a distinction between the Brettians 
and the Lucanians, who displayed hostility towards the Greeks 
from the beginning, and never completely suhinitfed to them. 
The Lucanian coinage is less Greek in character than the Brettian, 
The Lucanians secured their liberty tbemselves ; llie Brettians 
became free when tbeir ruler suflered misfortune ; utbeiwiso they 
would evidently have remained a subject race. 1 therefore 
disagree slightly with Head (H. X. 77;, who considers that the 
Brettians acquired their civilization as a consequence of tlieir 
independence. 5fy view supplies a better explanation of this 
civilization. The Brettians take Terina, Hipponinin, and Thurii 
in the year 35G (Diod. 16, 15), Temesa, according to Str. G, 255, 
at a (.late not exactly determined. 

7. Alexander the Molossian in Italy, Just. 12, 2 ; cf. Dr. 1.1. 
160. Hi.s death is I'clated by Livy, 8, 24 in a vary <'orrupt 
passage, Avliich is completely misunderstood by Lenormant, Gr. Gr. 

1, 444 seq. Lenoriiiant’s topogiaphical conclusions, which have 
been accejited by other writers, are based on a superficial reading of 
authorities. — Fur Alexander's attempts at orgaiiizatioii, see Str. 6, 
280, although the fact that the Acalandrus could hardly have 
flowed in the territory of Thurii makes the passage somewhat 
suspicious. The union of the Greeks was expressed by a rravg- 
yvpii, i.e. oidy by a festal assembly ; it never assumed a definite 
political form. 

8. For Cyme, see Belocli, Oainpanien, j'- SI. For the alliance 
of Xaples witli Home and the topographical and historical 
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questions connected therewith, cf. Holm, Eieerehc sulla storia 
antica della Campania, in the Archivio stor. per le prov. napoletane, 
An. xi. Nap. 1886. 

9. Tlie Coinage of Sicily and Lower Italy in thi.s period 
greatly assists the elucidation of the history of both countries. I 
can only deal with this subject very briefly, hut hope to bring for- 
ward something new. — lYe saw that in Sicily, with the exce]itinn 
of a few copper coins of cities, the elder Dionysiu.s alone i‘-sucd 
coins in his dominion.s ; he continued the early coinage of Syra- 
cuse, with the wonian’.s he, ad on one side, and the teinn of horses 
on the other. The younger Hionysius ot course folhiwcil his 
father's example. Then came T)ion. The latter may have intro- 
duced other coins, and in fact there ai'C coins which may be attri- 
butedrto Dion, electrum coins with the Apollo he.id on one side 
and various types, among others a tripod, on the other (Hcail, II. N. 
156). That these coins were issued by Dion, is not intrinsically 
improbable, for the reason that there arc .silver coins of Zacynthus 
(Head, 360) with the s.ame types and the inscription AII2NO-, 
which were evidently struck by Dion when he collected his mer- 
cenaries at Zacynthus (Pint. Dion, 22). Thi.s conjecture ha.s boon 
already made by Eomaiio (.see my (lesch. Sic. im Alt. 2. 462), and 
I am inclined to agree with it. True, it has been urgeil against 
this that Dion’s reign in Syracuse mu.-t have been too short and 
too disputed for him to have introduced innovations in the coinage, 
especially that of an electrum in place of a gidd coin, age, and these 
electrum coins are therefore attributed to a later period, while some 
gold coins with a wom.an’s head on one side and Heracles strangling 
the lion or an untethered horse on the otlier, arc as-igued to an 
earlier date (Head, Coins of Syr. p. 20, H. N. 154). Still after what 
I have said in the notes to cliap. xi., and in viiuvof the fact that the 
lion-strangling Heracles and the nntethcred hor,so are not appro- 
priate emblems of a tyrannis, I am not inclined to a«erihe these 
beautiful gold coins to tlie Dionysian period. — The .same considera- 
tions have iniluced Evans (Syracusan Jlcdaliions, pp. !)'), Ofiltojiluce 
these coins with the horse and Heracles strangling tlio lion in the 
period subsequent to the Syr.acusan victory over the Athenians. 
He describes how this last tyjie, which .■-eems to liave c.riginated 
with Euaenetus, ajipe.ars in Italy “on the federal coins of the 
Italiot Greeks,” and is also n.sed in T.arsns and Jlallus ; l a/c .siq.co 
ch.ap. xi. note .3. Cf. .also Zeitschiift f. Nniuism. xvii. jip. 167-169, 
with ri. X. It the foregoing is snhjoet to mmdi doubl, on the 
other hand it is certain tliat silver coins of an ditin ly m w type, 
which .ire frequent in Syracuse from tlii' lime fomard, .ire due |o 
Timoleon. They are those wdiich have a I'og.i'U-, the .sMui.ol ot 
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Corinth, the city of which Timoleon was a native, on the reverse. 
Some of them have the head of Zeus Elentherios on the obverse, 
an appropriate emblem for the liberator, while others actually have 
the Corinthian type of the Pallas head with the Corinthian 
helmet. To this period of liberation, however, must be also 
ascribed the bronze coins which have the head of Zeus Eleu- 
therios or Hellanios ora Pallas head on the face (Head, H. N. 157), 
and various types on the reverse, among them the thunderbolt, 
which I shall refer to presently. Thus under Timoleon Syracuse 
became one of those cities which were politically as well as com- 
mercially connected with Corinth ; under Agathocles all this was 
changed. — The definitive overthrow of the Dionysian dynasty, 
however, is marked by a reaction in favour of liberty not only in 
Syracuse hut throughout almost the whole of Sicily, and this too 
can he traced and confirmed by the coinage. Under the tyrants, 
as we saw, only the capital had a mint ; but now coining rcapjH-ars 
all at once in a number of cities. Thus we find silver coins once 
more in Acragas, Gela and Lcontini, and the latter becomes so 
closely connected with Corinth that it actually issues Pegasi (Head, 
131 ). Camarina and Messana certainly have a bronze coinage. 
And this independence revives not only in the Greek cities, hut 
also in those of native origin. .fEtna, Agyriuni and Alaesa put 
the head of Zeus Elcutherios on their coins ; Alaesa, Herbessua 
and llorgantine have a woman’s head, which is proved to be 
2IKEAIA by a coin of Alaesa. This constitutes the first personi- 
fication of the island upon a work of art, and that too in a city 
which wished to be regarded as originally Sicel and not Hellenic 
(Head, 110 ). For many of these bronze coins the above-mentioned 
Syracusan bronze coins of Timoleon were used as material ; the 
Sicel cities placed their stamp over the Syracusan impression, 
without, however, being .able to entirely obliterate the latter, so 
great was their impatience to announce their love of freedom to 
the world. The coins of Ahaes-a, just mentioned, reveal another 
remark.able fact. Some of them have the inscription AAAIEINHN 
EYMMAXIKCX. There was therefore a league which was evi- 
dently unih-r Timrdeon’s jirotection, and aimed at the liberation 
of the whole island ; for the same coin which ha.s the inscription 
2YMi\IAXIK0X (without AA\ has also the head of Sikelia. — 
The complete emancipation of Sicily was, however, not carried out ; 
the west of the idand rem.ained under Carthaginian influence, and 
this too is proved by the coins, for in western Sicily the old coinage 
continued, partly on the p,atfern of the Dioiiy.sian period, with the 
female head and the team of horses, as at Panormus, for ijrstance. 
There are also coins of Heraclea Jlinoa and Ery.v with a Punic 
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inscription ; Entella, which was inhabited by Campanians, has 
some with a Greek inscription KAMIIANfiN. Stranoely enou},']! 
tliese last also have Pegasus or an untethered horse (Head, 120). 
This horse is therefore regarded by some as an emblem of the 
tyrant Dionysius. 

In Italy several groups can he distinguish e<l, of which Taras, 
Thurii, Locri and Neapolis may be regarded as representatives. 
Here too, as in Sicily, the intinences coming from the East, from 
Greece, are of importance. On the whole, however, there is moie 
continuity in the coinage of Italy than in that of Sicily, and the 
old systems are more retained. Many cities hail c.'.ca]icd the 
Dionysian tyrunnix, and these as a rule continued to coin in the old 
way; and the foreign generals, who might have introduced foreign 
types, did not do nearly as much in Italy as Timoleon or even 
Dion did in Sicily ; they had of course not come to restore the 
freedom of the enslaved cities, hut only to assist them against the 
barbarians. Thus these generals did not aid the cause of liberty 
much, and consequently had less influence upon the coinage than 
Timoleon, for instance. 

Taras continued to place its horsemen and its Taras sitting 
on the dolphin on its coins. The differences in the pre.«entment 
of these types are slight, consisting only of variations in the atti- 
tude of the figures and in their accessorie.s, which, however, has 
given A. J. Evans’ minute investigation (see above, ]>. 411) an 
opportunity of discovering interesting connections between the coins 
and history. He ingeniously conjectures, for instance (p. G6), that 
the Tarentine gold coin, on which the youthful Taras raises his 
hands in supplication to his father Poseidon .sitting in front of him, 
is intended to denote the city of Taras appealing for aid to its 
parent city Sparta, for the Po.seidon of the promontory of 
Taenarum was also the god of Tarentum. Evan.s also conjectures 
that the premature and regrettable death of the Spartan king in 
the battle of Mandyrium is indicated on the coin on which Taras 
is presented in a meditative attitude contemplating a helmet which 
he holds in his hand (pi. iv. 10, 11), for although the holding of 
a helmet is not unusual with seated figure.s, yet in this case there 
is the additional circumstance that there are two stars near Tara.s, 
which might very well be an allusion to the Dioscuri, the jirotectors 
of Sparta. The influence of political events on numi.smatic.s i.s 
shown still more plainly in the period when the Molossian king 
Alexander stayed in Lower Italy. While his silver and ciijqii r 
coins were .struck in Ejiirus, his gold coins were eenlently minted 
in Italy (Ile.ad, H. N. 272). But Alexander aDo inllueneed the 
city coinage of Lower Italy. Thus we h.ave small coins of Ilubi 
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(Ruvo) in Apulia (a city otherwise famous only for the vases I'oiiiul 
in its tombs), which closely resemble the coins of Alexander 
(Evans, pi. v. 6-8) and prove that an alliance existed between the 
king, Tarentum and Apulian cities. — Another Tarentine coin (pi. 
vi. 3) has SYM, which probably refers to this league. A further 
proof of Alexander’s influence is the adoption of the symbol of 
the thunderbolt, which was an emblem of the Dodonean Zeus 
(Heatl, 272) and appears upon coins of Alexander and upon 
Tarentine coins in Italy. We know from history that Alexander 
quarrelled with the Tarentines and endeavoured to extend his 
influence farther westwards. Of this too traces are found in the 
coinage, for the appearance of the head of Zeus with a thunderbolt 
below on Metapontine coin.s of this period (Evans, p. 82, Head, 
p. 64), as well as what we are about to mention of Locri and Sicily, 
doubtless refers to it (Evans, p. 87). 

In Metapontuji the coins witli the ho.ad of Zous Eleutherio', 
which Head idT) places before .3.)0, prnb.ibly belong to this period. 
Besides this coins now begin witli the head of the inUhieal founder 
of the city, Leucippus, whose Corinthian helmet gives them a 
certain resemblance to the Pega'i ; on the rever-e the ear of corn 
remains as formerly. 

In HEB.vcijE.t the old coinage is coutiniiod ; Athene with tlio 
Attic helmet, rev. Heracles wrestling with the linn (Head, Sip, but 
the Coiinthian helmet is also found on the head of Athene (Head, 
59), which clearly points to the fact that the influence of Timedeou’s 
fame and energy made itself fedt here ,as well as in Jletapontum. 
On the other hand, the two citie.s are united with TaT'eutnm by 
the circumstance that the .s.amc! die-cutter seems to have worked for 
all thi’ee (Evans, 73). Some drachmae of Heraclea have an owl 
upon an olive branch on the reverse (Head, 50!, which shows a 
connection between the city and the di.stant city of Elea on the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, where the same symbol occurs (Head, 75i. The 
coins of Elea liave, as formerly, the heail of Pallas with an 
Atlienian helmet, and on tire reverse a lion rending a stag 
(Head, 7-1). 

In THcnn the e.arlicr coinage was .also continued : the head of 
Athene with Athi-nian helmet, rev. a hutting bull (Head, 72). 
Thurii fell into the hands of the Brettians about the year 356 
I'Diod. 16, 1.51, hut mn-t soon have regained its lilierty. 

In <^'[!oroN' the silver coins with he,a<l of Apollo, rev. a tripod, 
which Head (83_i assigns to an earlier date, must belong to this 
period (mde siijira, chap. xi.\ a.s they re-i-iiible the eleotrum coins 
of Syracuse. After wh.at we have s.aid above, it is posAbIc that 
they date from the time of Dion, who may h.avc influenced Croton. 
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Dion &aile<l from Zacyntliiis; we find relations between Zacynthns 
and Croton in earlier times (see notes to chap, v.) 

Some coins of Hippoxiuii (which was certainly con<piered by 
the Brettians about 35G), with the head of Zeus Olympius and 
on the reverse an eagle on a thunderbolt, are no doubt rightly 
ascribed by Head (85) to the time of Alexamler of Epirus. 

The coinage of Locbi, which does not begin till the fourth 
century', evidently after the city had freed itself from the liiniiiin.-, 
of the Dionysian dynasty, is of great intere.st. This city adojits 
the Corinthian coinage : head of Pallas, rev. Pegasii.s, which 
proves the influence of Timoleon’s expedition. It is, however, very 
remarkable that, as it would appear, almost simult.ineously with 
these coins, (piite different ones occur in Locri, of dilferent types 
and different weight. The former are didraclimae of 135-130 
grains, the latter from 120 to 115. This last is the Italic standard, 
such as we find, for instance, in Campania, which makes Head 
(86) say: “Italic standard for home trade,” t.e. for inland, Italian 
trade. These Looriau coins have a beaixled head with a laurel- 
wreath and the inscription lEYw, on the other side a seated woman 
with a herald’s stafl’ in her hand, and the inscription EIPHNH 
AOKPflN. It is noticeable, and has already been remarked by 
Head (Coins of Syracuse, p. 33), that this head of Zeus, which 
possesses the peculiarity of having the neck quite free from hair, 
occurs in exactly the same style upon bronze coins of Syracuse 
with the thunderbolt on the reverse, which has led Evans (p. 
83) to remark that Syracusan coins of this kind might be a 
reference to the Molossian king made by the Sicilians, who ex- 
pected great things from him for their island, a not improbable 
view. For Locri’s relations with Alexander ho cites (p. 87) a 
small silver coin with the thunderbolt and AOK, rev. “ the 
seated Molossian eagle.” All these facts justify us in concluding 
that two influences asserted themselves in Locri, the one, repre- 
sented by the Pegasus issue, on the side of republican Corinth, the 
other, which found expression in the coin.s with Molossian symbols, 
in favour of a vigorous ruler. 

Mediia, a Locrian colony (Scymn. 307), also coins (1) Corinthian 
staters (which other numi3mati.sts, it is true, as they have only' AIE, 
ascribe to Me.ssana) ; (2) bronze coins (Head, 80). Head .=ays that 
Medina was taken iu 388 by Dionysius ami given to tlie Locriiin.s ; 

I find this related only of Caulonia and Hipponium, Died. 14, 
106, 107, and in Dio<l. 14, 78, the Medmeans are represented in 
the year 306 as subject to Dionysius, who transported many of 
them to Sicily; this statement of Head i.s therefore prob.ably an 
oversight. 

VUL. )TI 2k 
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Tesina (Heail, 98) also has (1) Corinthian Pegasi, (2) bronze 
coins. After what we have said above, we shall probably be right 
in placing the former, not, as Head does, in 38 8-3 5 G, but about 
340. It is true that, according to Diod. 16, 15, Teriiia was 
conquered by the Brettians in 356, and it might be said that the 
Pegasi of Terina ought for that reason not to be placed after 356. 
But how could Corinthian types have come to Terina so early ? 
Must we not rather assume that Terina freed itself again about 
340, under the influence of Timoleon’s campaign ? Head assumes 
of Hipponium, which was in an identical position, that it regained 
its liberty, and the same is also to be presumed of Thurii. 
Another noteworthy circumstance is that at this time a nymph 
named Pandina occurs on coins both of Terina and Hipponium, 
places which lie close to one another. 

Bhegium has also (1) Corinthian staters, (2) bronze coins at this 
period. The latter have a full-face lion’s head on the obverse, and 
a head of Apollo on the reverse, and these types also occiir on 
bronzes of Terina, which Head (98) dates about 272, but which no 
doubt belong to the fourth century, and on bronzes of a small and 
otherwise little known city, named Nucria (Nocera on the Savuto, 
Lenormant, Gr. Gr. 3, 87). Head therefore (89) comes to the 
correct conclusion that we must assume a close alliance between 
Rhegium, Terina and Kucria. 

Before passing to general ohservations Campania remains to be 
discussed. Here Nearolis continues its old coinage, in spite of its 
alliance with Rome in 326 b.c. Nola, which was not a city of 
Greek nationality, but, as the objects found in the tombs prove, of 
Greek civilization, actually begins to coin now for the first time, 
silver didrachmae of about 114 grains like Neapolis, and with 
similar types. And the influence of Greek civilization in these 
central districts of Italy is so great, that even the Romans do not 
escape it. They begin to issue their first silver money about 338 
(Mommsen), of the same weight as the Campanian didrachmae, 
with a head on one side and a standing Kike on the other and 
the inscription EOMAKO. 

We will endeavour in conclusion to glean some more general 
results for history. 

In the middle of the fourth century the Greeks of Italy and 
Sicily are in great distress. The power of Dionysius I. had lasted 
for a considerable period. He had done material service to Greek 
civilization by maintaining a powerful Greek state in Sicily which 
opposed a barrier to the Carthaginians, but be had at the same 
time impaired the moral and intellectual vigour of his Greek 
subjects by his despotic rule, while in Italy he had enabled the 
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barliarians by means of the alliance which he made with them, to 
encroach considerably on the Greeks. But as soon as his incajialde 
son had held the reins of government for a while, misfortune 
assailed the Greeks of the we.st from all sides. Dion’s olt'orls were 
well meant but unpractical, ami his weakness only made the 
confusion all the greater. The west seemed to be in a state of 
helplessness. But the old country still had a surplus of strength, 
and hence more than one attempt to .save Italy and Sicily 
proceeded from it. Timoleon and Aivhidamiis made their < xjpi-di- 
tions about the same time, 345-.3.17. Timoleon's suctLciled, 
Archidanius’ failed. True, the results of this failure were not so 
very disa.strous : for the danger of Tarentuin, which had siimnioucd 
Archidanius to her aid, was not so great as that of Syr.u use. 
Nevertheless Italy still required help), and Alexander emleavoureil 
to give it her, about 334-330. But the undertaking of this kiii.g 
was of quite a different character from that of Timoleon or even that 
of Archidamus. Timoleon had fought for freedom in the noblest 
sense of the word, Archidamus at all events for the cause of Greek 
nationality, and if he was seeking his own fame in the contest, 
yet he certainly also had the welfare of Sparta’s colony at heart. 
The case of the Molossian king was quite different ; he was not a 
reiuiblican like Timoleon, nor did he wish to help liis kinsmen like 
Archidamus ; he came to Italy to win fame like his great 
Macedonian nephew, and also to create an empire there as the 
latter did in Asia. This makes it intelligihle that he soon 
quarrelled with the Tarentines, and then turned farther westwards 
to find a wider sphere of action there if piossible. But it i.s also 
intelligible that tlie fact of his being an energetic monarch did 
not stand in his way everywhere, that on tlie contrary it rather 
encouraged many who were in greater distress than Tarentum, to 
trust to him. The inhabitants of Metapontum, Locri, Khegium, 
Hipjionium, Terina and Nucria were evidently in this jiusitiun, 
and the coinage of these cities with its Ejiirote tyjies jiroves that 
they jdaced hopes on him. And besides it is by no means improb- 
able that he inspiired hopes farther afield, in Sicily for instance, 
where, after the death of Timoleon, f.«. about SSfi, things were in a 
most critical state. True, all that we know of the condition of 
Sicily at that time is the little which Diodorus tells us in the intro- 
duction to his history of Agathoclcs, hut so much is clear from it 
that oligarchic insolence wa.s asserting itself in Syracuse, again-t 
which a vigorous soldier like. Alexander would certainly li.ue 
proved a good ally for the jieople ; an Agathocle^ was sopju ufler- 
w.ii'ds tolerated for the pnrjiose. In any event foreign aid wmihl 
have been of service. Timoleon also bad been a foreigner. 
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Timoleon’s moral worth, as soon as he was known, coinniandeJ the 
respect of the most shameless, while casual citizens wlio had 
attained to public offices were not always obej-ed even by all 
respectable peojile, and a city which, after years of revolution, had 
started on a fresh career with an infusion of new blood, still 
required a strong hand at the helm. This accounts for hopes tieing 
placed on Alexander of Epirus even in Syracuse, and for the 
occurrence in that city too of Molossian symbols, the head of Zeus, 
the thunderbolt and the eagle on coin.s, to which Evans (p. 83) 
has rightly drawn attention. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


THE CIVILIZATION OF THE AGE 

We conclude this volume with a brief account of the achieve- 
ments of Greece in the province of the intellect during this 
period. 

Wo saw in the pro\-ious period that the age of poetry was 
at an end and that the era of prose had begun. In the latter 
branch of literature, however, we find the same contrast which 
we met with in politics. Politically Athens represents the 
standpoint of city liberty, Alexander that of the extension of 
the power of Greece. But the same man who led Athens into 
the field against Macedonia, is in literature the chief repre- 
sentative of the art of prose, that is, of the formal side of 
literature, whereas Alexander’s tutor confines his attention to 
extending the circle of human knowledge. We shall first 
discuss Attic prose and especially Demosthenes, who comes 
under consideration here not as a politician, but as an orator, 
that is to say, as an artist* 

His writings form the second climax in Greek prose. Just 
as Plato’s style is the perfection of intellectual conversation 
on the deepest subjects, so that of Demosthenes is the most 
brilliant example of addresses to a popular assembly or in a 
court of law. His speeches are monuments of considered art 
Modern scholars, taking as their basis the observations of the 
old theoretical exponents of rhetoric, haic studied the oratory 
of Demosthenes in great detail and with mucli success, and we 
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too pro 250 se to examine it briefly, because rhetoric is some- 
thing peculiar to and characteristic of the Greeks and 
because Demosthenes represents the highest level attained by 
this thoroughly Greek art. The first thing that attracts our 
admiration is his use of various forms of speech, such as the 
Antithesis, the Anaphora (repetition of the same word at the 
beginning of co-ordinate sentences following one another), the 
Antistrophe (the same word at the end), the Anastrophe (the 
final word of a sentence repeated at the beginning of the one 
immediately following), the Asyndeton, the Polysyndeton 
(the same conjunction repeated). We also find forms of 
thought, such as the simple exclamation, the objection to what 
is said by the speaker himself (Hypophora), the addressing of 
fictitious persons (Apostrophe), the imaginary .speech of other 
persons (Prosopopoeia), the sudden suppression of things 
which apparently might have been mentioned but which ar(' 
now only hinted at in a very intelligible way, the breaking-oli' 
in the middle of a sentence (Aposiopesis), the correction of 
an expression (Epidiorthosis), the pretence of a momentary 
confusion, which produces the semblance of impromptu so 
useful to an orator, the pretended ignorance of a name, which 
is also intended to convey the idea that the orator is speaking 
extemiwre. Demosthenes is also a master of irony and 
parody. All those devices can be used by an ex2icricnced 
orator on the spur of the moment, but now we come to arts 
which prove that Demosthenes polished his s2iecchcs more 
than is thought ex2)edient at the 2>resent day. ITis art 
has three 2ieculiarities mainly borrowed from Isocrates (see 
chap, xii.) The first is the avoidance of the Hiatus ; the 
second is the avoidance of the succession of more than two 
short syllables, which gives Demosthenes’ speeches something 
of the character of the Epos or dramatic dialogue with their 
dactyls and iambics, whereas lyric poetry, as is well known, 
has no objection to an accumulation of short syllables. The 
third is the application of the law of the rhythmical construe- 
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tion of prose, according to which the periods, M’hieh correspond 
more or less in length, are divided into two or more sections, 
cola, which also correspond to one another, so that the result 
is an adjustment of balance, which occasionally reminds 
modern readers of Pindar. On the other hand, Demosthenes 
is less regular in the arrangement of the whole subject-matter 
of his speeches. This is especially noticeable in his most 
famous oration, the De Corona, which forms with its antece- 
dents such a peculiar contribution to our knowledge of the 
civilization of that age, that we must devote some attention 
here to the whole episode. 

The services which Demosthenes had I’endercd after the 
battle of Chaeronea in rebuilding the fortifications of Athens, 
induced a certain Ctesiphon in the year 336 to move for the 
grant to him of a wreath, which was to be handed to him in 
the theatre at the festival of the Great Dionysia. Thereupon 
Aeschines accused Ctesiphon of breaking the law on the 
following grounds : firstly, that Demosthenes had not deserved 
the honour at all ; secondly, that his failure to render an 
account of his office made the bestowal of the wreath illeg.al ; 
and thirdly, that the presentation of it in the theatre was 
contrary to law in this case. The grant of the WTeath was 
thus prevented until a decision had been pronounced on the 
charge. This, however, did not take place until after the 
expiration of six years, in 330, when Alexander was in Bactria 
with his army. It would appear that Aeschines considered 
this a favourable moment for attacking Demosthenes; but 
this was not the case, popular feeling was decidedly on the 
side of the opponent of Macedonia. The concourse of people 
to witness the contest of the two most famous orators of the 
ago, was immense, and perhaps two such orators have never 
again confronted one another. Aeschines was the greater 
talent of the two, a man who in bearing, tliought and mode of 
expression conformed to all the rules which a teacher of 
rhetoric could lay down. Demosthenes, on the other hand, 
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was iiioro than this, he was a genius, an artist of the first 
rank, who sacrificed every rule to the impression to be pro- 
duced for the moment, but at the same time contrived to 
fascinate the artistic Athenian people by perfection of detail. 
Aeschines begins his speech for the prosecution by pointing 
out that no motion for the grant of a wreath to Demosthenes 
could be made until he had rendered an account of his office ; 
he then refers to the illegality of holding the ceremony in the 
theatre, and finally he argues that Demosthenes did not 
deserve a wreath. Demosthenes, he stated, had not always 
been an opponent of Philip, but had brought about the peace 
in concert with Philocrates, and had not agitated against 
Philip until later, to preserve his own popularity. Afterwards 
he had plunged Athens into misfortune by persuading the 
people to enter into a very disadvantageous alliance with the 
Thebans when they were threatened by Philip, an alliance 
which led to the death of many Athenian citizens. He had 
neglected the opportunity of attacking the Macedonians after 
the commencement of Alexander’s campaign in Asia, which 
an opponent of the Macedonians, as he professed to be, ought 
to have done. Lastly, the life of Demosthenes was not of a 
kind to entitle him to so great an honour. 

We do not know what Ctesiphon stated in his own defence. 
At all events Demosthenes said more than enough for him and 
for himself. He first of all passes skilfully over Aeschines’ 
statement that he only censured him (Demosthenes) to prove 
the illegality of Ctesiphon’s motion, and asserts that if 
Aeschines had so much to find fault with in him, he ought to 
have impeached him long ago. But as Aeschines represents 
him as unworthy of the wreath, he proceeds to show that he 
had deserved it for his constant labours for the glory and 
honour of Athens. He dwells in detail on his services in 
saving Euboea and Byzantium, and on his reorganization of 
the tricrarchia, but only touches quite briefly on the legal 
aspect of the question, maintaining that he ought to have 
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received tlio wreath for having given the State money for the 
fortifications, and that no account was required of money 
given as a present. He then makes a personal attack on 
Aeschines, dragging his mother especially through the 
mire, and finally reverts once more to his own energy, com- 
mends the Athenians for considering only the justice of the 
case and not success, and asserts that Athens would have 
accepted the contest with Philip, even if she had known that 
she would succumb. 

The judges acquitted Ctesiphon, and as Aeschines did not 
obtain even a fifth of the votes, he incurred a fine of 1000 
drachmae. He left Athens, and lived first at Ephesus, then 
at Ehodes, and afterwards in Samos, where he died. 

It is generally acknowdedged that Demosthenes’ speech 
far surpasses that of Aeschines as an oratorical performance. 
With Demosthenes every detail is to the point ; he adopts 
the patriotic tone, in which he excels, with great success, and 
the invective thrown in for the sake of variety is very enter- 
taining. On the other hand, no one doubts that he was 
wrong on the point of law, and that Ctesiphon must have 
been condemned if the jury had not been carried away by 
their feelings. As regards the attack on Aeschines’ mother 
the verdict was given long ago. 

Next to Demosthenes and Aeschines, the famous statesmen 
Lycurgus and Hyperides 4vere highly prized as orators. Of 
the former we have the speech against Leocrates, a cowardly 
fellow, whom Lycurgus pursues with patriotic wrath ; of the 
latter, who was a strong opponent of Macedonia, speeches are 
gradually coming to light in Egypt in the present day, which 
prove him to have been a very eloquent man. That he was 
a skilful advocate is shown by his defence of Phryne. 

The oratorical art also invades history in the works of the 
two pupils of Isocrates, Ephorus and Thcoponipus. Ephoni.s 
of Cyme liad licen somewhat sluggisli as a pupil ; he wanted 
the spur, and his teacher had expressly recommended to him 
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the composition of history as the line best suited to his 
capacities. His histuriae consisted of thirty books, and ex- 
tended from the expedition of the Hcraclidae to the siege of 
Perinthus by Philip. He is, as it would appear, mainly 
preserved for us in Diodorus, whose somewhat stereotyped 
treatment of events probably comes from Ephorus. We 
have no reason for charging him with partiality in the pre- 
sentment of his characters. His son Demophilus concluded his 
father’s work. 

His fellow-pupil, Theopompus of Chios, was of a different 
nature ; in his case the teacher had to use the curb. He was 
born in 380, was driven from his home by the democrats and 
then lived in Athens ; he returned to Chios in 35.3, but after 
Alexander’s death was obliged to go into exile once more and 
took refuge in Egypt. Where ami when he died, we do not 
know. He repeatedly appeared as a rhetorician and won a 
prize for a panegyric on IMausolus. He wrote two historical 
works, a continuation of Thucydides from 410-394, and the 
history of King Philip, which by means of numerotis digres- 
sions he turned into a comprehensive work, dealing with the 
whole of Greece. For him too we have to depend on the 
writings of others, which however, in accordance with tradi- 
tion, reveal quite a different personality from that of Ephorus. 
His stylo was livelier than the latter’s, and ho allowed more 
scope to his own personal impressions in his treatment of 
events. He was fond of describing manners and customs, and 
of detecting people’s motives ; ho circulated a great deal of 
scandal, which is the reason why Athenaeus often quotes him. 

Wo have no right whatever to assert that truth was not 
the principal object of Ephorus and Theopompus, but their 
rhetorical method, partly handed down to them by others 
and partly invented by themselve.s, is sufficient to show that 
they are not on a level with Thucydides or Xenophon as 
original historians. 

.V marked contrast to these rhetoricians is found in Aris- 
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totle, whose life is exactly parallel with that of Demosthenes. 
He too was born in 384, and died in 323. Yet how different 
were their careers." 

Aristotle’s father was Nicomachus, an Asclepiad, physician 
to King Amyntas II. of Macedonia. He was born in Stagira, 
probably visited Athens in 367, when Plato wa.s in Sicily, and 
became his pupil when Plato returned. As he arrived at quite 
different views from those of his master, it is natural that the 
accounts of antiquity should have attributed it to a personal 
quarrel between the two men and have reproached Aristotle 
with ingratitude. Hut there is no authority for tliis. ^Vris- 
totle himself has stated that for a philosopher love of truth 
must outweigh love for the master : Amicus Pkd'i, mngis arnica 
■Veritas. It is possible that Aristotle founded a school in 
Plato’s lifetime ; but if so, it was a school of rhetoric, which 
art he, in opposition to Isocrates, treated with special emphasis 
on the real. After Plato’s death Aristotle went to his friend 
Hermias, tyrant of Atarneus in Mysia, who is also said to 
have been a pupil of Plato, and who was led into a trap by 
the notorious renegade Mentor and put to death. Aristotle 
then withdrew to Mj-tilene. In 345 he was summoned to 
Macedon by Philip to be tutor to Alexander. Philip’s 
remark to him is well known : “ I was glad when a son was 
born to me, and I rejoice that it hajipened during your life- 
time, for now you can educate him.” The education can 
only have occupied about three years. No special expressions 
of mutual attachment between master and pupil have been 
handed down. Yet there can be no doubt of the great influ- 
ence of the philosopher over his pupil. The young sove- 
reign’s enthusia.sm for knowledge and its practical apjilieation 
was in any event fostered by his teacher, and it is character- 
istic that the tutor of the greatest founder of cities in 
antiquity made the first comprehensive studies of the con- 
stitutions of Greek and foreign cities. If Alcxandci- was not 
considered so good a stylist as his father, thi.s may be duo to 
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the fact that the youth’s tutor did not attach great value to 
the wisdom of Isocrates, and probably did not conceal his 
poor opinion of it. Aristotle, who looked only to the real 
himself, in all likelihood directed his pupil’s attention to it 
as well. He remained for a time at the Macedonian court, 
where he also used his influence for the rebuilding of his natHe 
city Stagira, which had been destroyed by Philip. He then 
returned to Athens. Here he set up as a teacher of philo- 
sophy and rhetoric, and delivered his lectures in the Lyceum 
gymnasium as he walked to and fro, which led to the name of 
Peripatetic being given to his school. That he had an exoteric 
and esoteric circle of hearers there, each of which ho in- 
structed in a different fashion, is perfectly natural. After 
Alexander’s death residence in Athens was made unpleasant 
for Aristotle. The hierophant Eurymedon and a certain 
Demophilus accused him of impiety, because he had comjjoscd 
a hymn in honour of Hermias, w'ho was only a man and not 
a god. This might have been attended with serious conse- 
quences for the philosopher. He therefore withdrew to the 
city of Chalcis, which was protected by a Macedonian garrison, 
and died there as early as 322. 

Aristotle was one of the most acute and prolific of writers, 
and the importance of his writings is immense. He traversed 
the whole field of the human knowledge of that day and ad- 
vanced the cause of every science. He is the defender of the 
real as contrasted with the ideal world of Plato, the champion 
of the “ proper mean,” upon which his whole scheme of prac- 
tical philosophy is constructed, as ojjposed to the onesidedness 
of the idealist, who recognizes only the highe.st as true and 
good. His sense of the value of proportion makes him a 
genuine representative of the Greek mind (vol. i. p. 3). His 
“■ magnanimous man ” corresponds pretty closely to what 
Thucydides relates of Pericles or others of Epaminondas. 
The form of the writing.s preserved under his name is not 
very satisfactory ; we do not know whether this is due to bad 
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copying, or whether, as is more probable, tlioy are not his as 
regards their form but are note -books of the pupils who 
attended his lectures. In any case they were not published 
during his lifetime. His own publication.s irere marked 
by perfection of form ; they were philosophical dialogues, 
after the fashion of the day. Of many of his works fragments 
only are extant. To this cixtegory belongs the collection of 
152 city constitutions ; the Didascalia, a history of the 
theatre, based upon documents; collections of manners and 
customs ; an Alexander or a treatise on colonies is mentioned. 
The whole of the later erudition of the Grcek.s, n hich usually 
goes by the name of Alexandrian, is founded on him ; it is 
merely an amplification of his thoughts. Ai’istotle is in litera- 
ture what Alexander is in politics : they both mark the 
conclusion of an old period and the commencement of a new 
one. As in the case of Alexander, his influence on posterity 
has been immense. It is both of a practical and methodical 
kind ; the former owing to his enormous mass of material, 
and the latter, because he shows by moans of rules and 
examjiles how not only philosophy but every science must be 
studied. His Logie, his Politics, and his Poetics possess 
authority even in the present day. We shall refer to his 
Politics again at the close of this volume. In the East — a i 
remarkable coincidence with Alexander — Aristotle has become / 
almost more famous than in the Greek world. His work.s > 
were translated into Syriac and Armenian, and from these 
languages into Arabic, and he has found notable commentators 
among Mahommedan savants. Through the translation of 
the Arabic versions into Latin by Jewish scholars, the Chris- 
tians of the West became acquainted with Aristotle, and the 
famous Dominicans, Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas, 
contributed greatly to the diffusion of his works. He was 
the foundation of the scholastic i)hiloso])hy of the IMiddle 
Ages. He thus becomes one of the pillars of the Catholic 
doctrine and of the Papacy, as Alexander i.s of Tiujicriulism. 
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Subsequently, in the Kciiiiissaiice period, the doctrine of Aris- 
totle gives way to that of Plato, to precisely the same extent 
as in the age of the rise of the Christian philosophy. The 
reason is that it is not a system which suits an age of enthu- 
siasm. When the heart speaks, tlien Plato is in the ascendant ; 
when the intellect predominates, then men listen to the 
philosopher who is the best observer of the real world. His 
personality has also found its way into the poetry of the 
Middle Ages, just like his pupil Alexander. The wise 
Aristotle is outwitted by a beautiful woman. 

Compared with the prose, which to some extent took the 
place of iioetry, the jmetry of this period does not deserve 
consideration. The artistic sense of the Greeks found c.xprcs- 
sion during this period in the fine arts — architecture, sculpture 
and painting. 

In architecture central as well as western Greece are sur- 
passed by the East.® The use of the simpler Poric stylo yields 
to that of the more varied and more cheerful Ionic, and a new 
style begins to assert itself, the Corinthian, the invention of 
whicli is ascribed by tradition to the sculptor Callimachus. 
The Corinthian order was so far as we know first used in the 
temple of Athene Alea at Tegea, built after 01. 96 (398 B.C.), 
but only in a subordinate fashion, and generally^ speaking this 
style was not so prominent as the Ionic in this period. A 
leading architect of that time was Deinocrates, a Macedonian 
or Asiatic, who built a great deal for Alexander the Great, 
and restored the temple of Jlphesus, which was burnt down 
at the time of Alexander’s birth. Other notable architects 
were Pythius, Hermogenes and Argelius or Thargelius. 
The.se artists, of whom the first was the most famous, worked 
chiefly' for the south of Asia ifinor ; to Pythius are ascribed 
the temple of Athene at Priene and the Mausoleum at Hali- 
carnassus, to Argelius the Asclepieum at Tralles, to Hermo- 
gencs the temjde of Artemis at Magnesia on the Maeander 
and the temple of Dionysus at Tcos. Who rebuilt the temple 
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of A]X)llo DiJ3'maeus at Miletus at this period is not known. 
Of almost all these works, the temple at Ephesus, that at 
Priene, the Mausoleum, the temples of Mayne.sia and Toos 
and of Apollo Didi’maeiis, remains are still in existence, which 
throw a welcome light on tlie character of the ait of this 
period. Most of the.se buildings, that is the touijiles, cannot 
he noticed at any length in our brief nariative, but wo must 
say a few words about the Mausoleum, wliich was cotisideivd 
one of the wonders of the woi-ld.'* 'I’hi.s tomb of King 
IMausolus of Caria, erected in Halicarnassus by his widow 
Artemisia about the middle of the fourth ccntuiy, was 14t 
feet high, and consisted of a loftj' substructure surmounted bj' 
an Ionic peristyle temple, with a pyramid of steps for a roof, 
on the summit of which was a colossal statue of King Mau- 
solus standing on his quadriga. The rich sculptural orna- 
mentation of the building can only conceal the peculiarity of 
the whole design for the moment; it is a semi-Greek work, 
with Greek detail applied to a structure conceited in the 
Asiatic style. The enormous size of the work is Asiatic, as 
well as its great loftiness. In this connection other writers 
have already' remarked that the Mausoleum has affinitj' with 
the tombs of the neighbouring Lycia (the monument of the 
Nereidae, for instance, which rve shall discuss prcsentlj’), 
which generally have a sort of temple on the top of a square 
substructure, so that the whole looks like a tower. This is 
partly accounted for, apart from the fondness of Orientals for 
lofty buildings — in Asia Minor towers (tyrseU) were the usual 
form of citadel — bj’ the nature of the country. In Lycia it 
was necessary to build lofty tombs, if they were not to bo 
completely dwarfed by the rocks which surrounded them. 
M^e may, however, assert that this style of construction 
exercised a great influence upon art generally, a point con- 
nected with the importance of south-western Asia klinor in 
this age, which we have noticed elsewhere. Thi.s prefcroncc 
for the tower form spre.ad to Europe and produced, besides 
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inferior ijiiildings, some very beautiful ones, as for instance 
the monument of Lysicrates in Atheus, which was erected to 
make a tripod won as a prize visible from a distance (335 E.c.) 
It is a small round temple with half-columns of white marble 
on a high massive pedestal. In itself the means is altogether 
out of proportion to the supposed end, the support of a 
tripod ; but the whole structure is so harmonious that the 
object is forgotten and the tripod comes to be regarded 
merely as an ornament of the summit, just as it had been 
formerly used as a decoration on the pediment of buildings. 
Thus did Athenian art contrive to extract beauty from this 
semi-barbarous principle of the tower-shaped building. But 
the taste for lofty constructions of this kind was disphiyecl then 
and later in other countries as well. The tomb of Theron in 
Acragas seems to belong to this period, a sort of storied 
temple on a massive hut somewhat narrow base ; the tomb of 
Micipsa at Cirta and the pillar at Igel near Treves are of later 
times. The fundamental idea of the Mausoleum reappears 
towards the end of the Middle Ages, in the famous tombs of 
the Scaligers at Verona, for instance, where a comparatively 
small statue is placed on a lofty structure of varied architec- 
tural design. Wo shall find a brilliant development of this 
type of south-western Asia Minor in the art of Pergamum. 
The art of southern Asia Minor had, as is proved by the 
Heroon of Gjolbaschi and the monument of the Nereidao, hit 
on the right idea of breaking the monotony of the massive 
base by surrounding it with a frieze of reliefs; the art of 
Pergamum managed to apply this principle too in a bold and 
skilful manner. The art of southern Asia Minor in the 
fourth century forms to a certain extent a connecting link 
between the grand art of Athens in the fifth century and the 
brilliant art of Pergamum in the second century b.c. 

In sculpture the most famous name of the age which we 
are considering here is that of Lysippus of Sicyon, whose 
career coincides in point of time and has an internal connec- 
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tion with that of Alexander the Great. lie appccars to have 
been alive as late as 01. 116 (316 ii.c.) Lysippus was originally 
a simple worker in metals, and then made himself an artist 
by his own studies. In hi.s later career, too, he executed 
only bronze statues. Ho must have been one of the most 
prolific artists that have ever existed, for not less than 1500 
works are ascribed to him by the ancients. The number of 
those known to us, however, is comparatively small. lie was 
the portrayer of the vigorous male body. Of his .statues of 
gods the presentments of Zeirs wore specially famous : in 
Tarentum a colo,3sal Zeti.s 40 y.irdfi high by tlii.s artist 
attracted admiration. A copy of a Poseidon by Lvsij)])us in 
Corinth has jierhaps come down to us. It is evident from 
the nature of his art th.at he must have executed many 
statues of heroes, but we only hear incidentally of statuo.s of 
Heracles. It is supposetl that the famous Farneso Heracles 
in Xaples, the sculptor of which wa.s Glycon accordi27g to the 
inscription, is mainly traceable to an original by Lysippus. 
His Kairos, a personification of the favourable moment, -was 
remarkable, a figure with long hair in front and short hair 
behind, w'hich was intended to convoy the idea that an oppor- 
tunity once neglected could not again be gra.sped “ by the 
hair.” Great artists may of course indulge in eccentricities 
of this kind, as a relief from more serious work. -'Vt this 
time art began to make allowance for the appreciation of the 
individual, which was in the sjn'rit of the age, by showing a 
preference for portraits. Of living men Lysippu.s mostly 
portrayed Alexander, who ■would not allo'sv any other sculptor 
to take his likeness. Besides single statues of .(Vlexander ho 
also executed group.®, of ivhich two are speci-all^y nientioiied .- 
Alex'ander with his comrade.® on the Granicu.s and Alexander 
hunting the lion. Hunting had long been a subject, of Greek 
art ; but in unconventional groups it probably came into 
vogue through liysippus, and we can uuderstaud that it had 
a po'vverful attraction for an artist wlio liked to rcpre.sent tiie 
VOL. Ill 2 F 
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body ill its vigour. Leochares, to ivhom we shall shortly 
refer, assisted him in the above-mentioned group ; he seems 
to have had a special gift for the reproduction of animals. A 
famous bust by Lysippus was that of Socrates. Lastly, his 
Apoxyomcnos, a youth scraping off the dust of the palaestra 
with a strigil, was in great repute. A marble copy of it is still 
in existence. In this statue, and probably in all those for 
which an exact reproduction of the living original was not 
required, Lysippus in fixing the proportions of the human 
body departed from the prevailing canon of Polycletus, by 
making the head smaller in proportion to the rest of the 
bodj'-, which was made more slender. Apart from f lii.s point, 
which is due to change of taste and not to imitation of 
nature — in the eightccntli century, as i.s shown, for instance, 
by Chodowieckis’ cngraving.s, a similar .slenderness of figure 
combined with a small head was the fashion —Lysipinis may 
perhaps bo described as a realist. 

The Leochares just mentioned, who executed statues of 
Alexander and other living persons and also worked on the 
Mausoleum, was probably an Athenian. His eagle carrying 
off Ganymede was celebrated ; a copy of it exists in a marble 
group in the Vatican. 

Of the famous sculptures of the period which are still 
extant, the most important are the reliefs of the monument of 
Lysicrates. Thej' (lejnct the punishment of tlie Tyrrlionian 
pirates by Dionysus. The motives in the presentment of the 
seated and struggling figures ai-c of groat beauty. Then we 
have remains of the sculptures of the Mausoleum, from the 
hand of Scopas, Bryaxis, Timotheus and Leochares ; some of 
them liave found their way into the British jNIuseum through 
Xewton. Among them a standing male statue, supposed to 
be that of King Mausolus himself, is speciallv worthy of 
notice. There also exist fragments of the frieze - reliefs, 
representing ehariot-races and Amazons fighting with Greeks. 
Kewton also made successful excavations in the neighbouring 
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Cnidus, which was a very nourishing city in tlio fourth 
century. Among the works of art brought from there to 
London, a fine colossal statue of a seated Dcmcter and a 
couching lion are remarkable. The former is traced to the 
art of Praxiteles, who created his famous Aphrodite for 
Cnidus. The lion lay on a large marble tomb, the roof of 
which was formed by an enormous stone ; this recalls the 
grave of Theodoric at Eavenna, and once more conveys the 
impression of an art which has had to assimilate semi- 
barbarous elements. 

Finally wo come to the reliefs of the monument of the 
Nercidae at Xanthus in Lycia, which belongs to the category 
of the above-mentioned tower-shaped constructions. It was 
formerly called the monument of Harpagus, because it was 
supposed to be the tomb of a Harpagus depicted on it, and 
was ascribed to the fifth century. Now, however, it is 
rightly assigned to the fourth century, and is held to be the 
tomb of the Lycian prince Pericles, who conquered the city of 
Telmessus about the beginning of the fourth century. The 
reliefs represent a siege and other battles. The drapery of the 
detached figures, Nereidae in the act of advancing, recalls 
that of the Niobids in the Vatican. The building consisted 
of a substructure, ornamented with rows of reliefs and sur- 
mounted by an Ionic Peripteros. 

Interesting relics of the art of that period are the terra-cotta 
figures, of which a great number have been found since 1870, 
especially at Tanagra. The roads leading out of Tanagra — 
and several important ones met in this city which was 
situated in the valley of the Asopus on the frontier of Attica — 
were found to be lined with numerous tombs, of which no less 
than 8000 have been opened. Many of them contained 
painted figures, which average about eight inches in height ; 
and similar figures were also discovered in the ground round 
the tombs. The inside of some of the giaves thcmsclve.s was 
covered with painted stucco. As up to a short time ago no 
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tomb with this ornamentation and containing terra - cotta 
figures had been opened by trained archaeologists — tlicy had 
almost all been opened secretly to evade Government interfer- 
ence with the free disposal of what was found — wc have no 
scientific data for determining the period of the execution of 
the figures, apart from their artistic character, w’hich points to 
the second half of the fourth century. The figures, some of 
which are extremely charming, evidently do not represent 
deities, but men and women as they lived in Boeotia in those 
days, and they were placed with the dead in order to surround 
the latter with what had given them pleasure in life, an idea 
which influenced the furnishing of the tombs from the begin- 
ning. The technique and material of the figures ai-e not 
always the same, and the origin of one kind has been ascribed 
to Tliisbe, quite in the west of Boeotia, and of another to the 
neighbouring Aulis. Among the figures those of the women 
are particularly charming, ivith their quaint hats, their fans, 
^v■hich appear to be made of palm leaves, and their handsome 
drapery ; many seem to represent Boeotian women taking a 
walk. Similar figures are of course found in tombs elsewhere. 
Sicilian ones from Solunt near Palermo had been known for 
some time ; recently many have been brought to light in Asia 
Minor, but they have none of the elegance which distin- 
guishes those of Tanagra.® 

In coinage all the districts of Greece vie with each other in 
beauty between the beginning of the fourth century and 
Alexander’s campaigns. Lower Italy can pride itself on tlie 
coins of Taras, Horaclea, Thurii, Croton and Terina ; Sicily on 
the famous issues of Syracuse ; northern Greece on those of 
Panticapacum, Amphipolis, and of Philip of Maccdon ; in 
Greece proper those of Thebes, of the Amphictyones, and 
specially of Elis and Arcadia are distinguished from an artistic 
point of view. Farther south the peculiar coins of Crete 
attract attention ; Asia displays its art mostly at Cyzicus and 
liumpsacus, as well as in some coins of the satraps. In some 
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places, notaLly in the "west, the artists were allowed to put 
their names on the coins which they turned out.'^ 

The most famous name in the painting of this period is 
that of Apelles, who was an Ionian, a native of Ephesus or 
Colophon. He was summoned by Philip of Macedon to Pella, 
and when Alexander began his campaigns, the painter 
returned to Asia ilinor and henceforth resided chiefly in 
Ephesus. He was Alexander’s special painter, and is said to 
have recei^'ed 20 talents from the king for a portrait of him. 
Subsequently, after the death of Alexander, he was able to 
devote more attention to other subjects, such as those of 
mytholog 3 ^ His Anadyomene was famous, as was an 
allegorical picture of slander, a canvas with a number of 
figures, which has been described by Lucian, and which 
modern painters, among them Sandro Botticelli, have 
attempted to reproduce from his description. As is proved 
by the example of Lysippus, a peculiar fancy for speaking in 
riddles must have prevailed among artists in those days. 
Apelles is the most famous painter of antiquity ; his pictures 
were distinguished by a remai-kable fidelity to nature — at 
least if we are to place any reliance on the anecdotes of the 
celebrated painters of antiquity. The only merit which the 
general public could see in a picture was ocular deception. 
He was favourably distinguished from Zeuxis and Parrhasius 
by his modesty, which must have increased his value in the 
eyes of Alexander. 

The most celebrated rival of Apelles was Protogenes, a Carian 
or Lycian, who preferred Ehodes as a residence. Af} tholo- 
gical ])ictures and portraits of his are mentioned, among them 
that of Aristotle’s mother. He too is said to have aimed at 
deceptive imitation — with what truth is unknown to us. 
Many other painters of this period are referred to ; among 
them Euphranor was famous for being also a good sculptor. 
He painted the portico of Zeus Eleutherios in the luarkct- 
])lace of .■\thens. 
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Tlie paintings of that age have survived only on vases. 
They show the refined taste of the period ; but it has not 
been jjossible to trace any of them to special masters or 
originals. Some of the vases are decorated with red figures, 
some with figures of various colours, among which gilding also 
occurs ; there are also vases with figures in relief attached to 
them and richly painted. The most beautiful have been 
found in the tombs near Athens, in those of the Crimea and of 
Campania and Apulia. Among the Apulian vases, many of 
which are in the Museum at Naples, there are splendid large- 
sized amphorae with a number of figures. The amphorae of 
Nola are distinguished by their brilliant black varnish ; most 
of those found in the Crimea were probably brought there 
from Athens. Among the most beautiful vases which may be 
ascribed to this period are two in St. Petersburg : that from 
the collection of the Marchese Campana, said to be from 
Cyme, with gilded reliefs attached to it representing the 
Eleusiuian deities, and an Aryballos, found in Kertch, with a 
picture of a hunt, in which Darius and other Persians, whoso 
names are written on the margin, are taking part." 

Both before and during Alexander’s reign eastern Greece 
is fully on a par with Greece proper in intellectual culture of 
every kind, at all events as regards the brilliancy of its 
achievements. The artistic side of this culture extends into 
Scythia, for the objects of art found in the tombs of the 
kingdom of the Bosporus, especially in the neighboimhood of 
Panticapaeum, of which those in gold were certainly executed 
on the spot, mostly belong to the last three decades of the 
fourth century. Italy and Sicily are not in a fortunate 
position at this time ; they are a prey to wars with barbarians. 
The West had no room for the slow ripening of scientific or 
artistic thought in the fourth century. 
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1. I confine my remarks here on Demosthenes to points ivhicli 
have attracted little attention or have been left altogether un- 
noticed. 

(1) Demosthenes as an orator. He is remaikalile for not keep- 
ing quite clear of vdiat we style rhetorical in the jireseiit day, and 
which neither the Romans nor the moderns know how to avoid. 
True, he never indulges in empty plii-a.'-es, never says anything 
which does not bear directly on the matter in hand, iievi'r ti ii s to 
bring his liearers or hi.s readers into that hazy st.ite of mind in 
which innuentlo nr amplification proeluce“ vague feeling but conveys 
no distinct ideas. But he is often sophi'-tical. E\ en In's modern 
admirers are of opinion that he not unfrequeiitly tries to deceive. 
Blass (3, 1, 185) finds this natural, becau-se he i.s an advocate ; cf. 
Bl. 3, 1, 137 and 161. He says that Demosthenes “now and 
then, in small matters, does not adhere strictly to truth, as for 
instance when he says that Philip took the Thracian fortres-ses after 
he had sworn to the peace ” . . . “ these are secondary matters, 
which besides are not Used for the jiuijio-e of ]>roof, but as it were 
for an oratorical tre-icemhi,” Bl. 3, 1, 185. Thi.s last remark is 
certainly not true of the lalsehood (l/iiji-iji' /aer yup <LjjM/iuKiL { Phil. 3, 
15), which Blass has in his mind, for llemosthenes’ whole aigument 
in Phil. 3 turns on the point that Philip .said that he was at peace, 
and yet acted as an enemy. And it would be a serious matter if 
Demostheue.s accused an opponent of perjury in .spite of hi.s know- 
ledge to the contrary, simply for the sake of “an oratorical 
cmando.” At all events Blass (3, 1, 85) says very truly : “ Demo- 
sthenes does not always present the facts as they are ; he does not 
want to trespiass on the province of the historian (we have taken 
this hint to the best of our power), “ and be an impartial party- 
man.” According to this, Bla.ss’ verdict on Aeschines (3, 2, 234), 
viz. that owing to his attempts at deception he was not a bunas vir, 
and consequently not a great oiator, is al.so a condemnation of 
Demosthenes ; anti the well-known view of the ancient.^, that Isaeiis 
and Demosthenes were iVowToi even when they were on the right 
side, comes to the same thing. Demosthenes’ ma,sterpiei e of sujihi--try 
is the third Philippic, so remarkable from a .styli.stic ]ioint of view, 
with it.s two glaring untruths about the past 1 1 uis -jibs o-i'/tpd- 
Xoui and 15 iljn'jvijv, etc.), and the general one, ndating to the 
pre.sent, about the nature of Philip's power : i-ee above, ]i. 277. — .V 
very correct estimate of Demosthenes is conveyed by some I'emaiks 
of John Morley in his Burke, Loud. ISsil, p. l.st, ufieie he says of 
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Burke’s last writings against the French Revolution : ‘‘ M'e deal no 
longer with principles and ideals, hut with a i)artizaii denunciation 
of particular acts and a partizan incitement to a given policy. tVe 
may appreciate the policy as we choose. But our appreciation of 
Burke as a thinker and a contributor to political wisdom is at an 
end. He is now only Demosthenes thundering against Philip, or 
Cicero shrieking against Mark Antony.” The majority of German 
scholars will be horrified at this, — a Liberal statesman who speaks 
of “ only Demosthenes thundering against Philip,” as if this 
thundering against Philip were not the outcome of the highest 
morality. Most scholars still believe that when a Greek political 
orator, whose principles they approve, describes his opponent as a 
rogue, the latter must have been one ; in the present case they 
believe all the bad that Demosthenes says of Philip. They should 
read and inwardly digest what one of the leading statesmen of 
England, Lord Rosebery, says of these matters, in reference to the 
struggle between Pitt and Fo.\, in his Pitt, p. 29 : “ It is this force 
of extremes that makes orators, and for them it is indis 2 iensable. 
Few sublime Parliamentary speeches have ]>erhap.s ever been 
delivered by orator.s who have been unable to convince themselves, 
not merely that they are absolutely in the right, but that their 
opponents are absolutely in the wrong, and the mo»t abandoned of 
scoundrels to boot, for holding a contrary oiunion. No less a force, 
no feebler ilame than this will sway or incen.se tlie mixed temjiera- 
ment.5 of mankind.” This applies admirably to Demosthenes and 
Aeschines. Demosthenes was certainly, if not always, at all events 
occasionally convinced that both Aeschines and Philip weie “ the 
most abandoned of scoundrels,” and he said so jdainly enough of 
the former ; but it would be rather too naive of us if we were 
to repeat it after him more than two thousand years later. — The 
observance by Demo.sthene$ of certain laws of form 1ms been by no 
means exhaustively discussed, not even from the jioint of view of 
jiure erudition. And the suliject is not merely one of learned 
interest. Accirding to Lord Brougham dpioted in Blass, .3, 1,177) 
the ancient orators were almost as far behind the moderns in 
matter as they are in advance of them in furiii. Lord Brougham 
further says (BI. 3, 1, 19.Si that not a word can be added to 
Demosthenes witlioiit weakening or destroying or damaging the 
sense, but tlien be was unable to make a jiroper application of 
Dionysius’ remark about Demostbene.s’ attempts at rhythm, because 
at that time it bad not been made intelligible by Blass’ examples. 
But tlii.s law of rlivtlim complicates the question a great deal. Fur 
either Deniostbenes employed this rliythm in bis delivered .speeches 
or did not ajijily it comjiletely until the qieech was publi.sbed. In 
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the liittef i';i.se lie was not a jiei-fect orator but jii-rliajjs a great 
writer, in the former the speech did come uj' to the ideal of a 
juactical oration. Blass (3, 1, ll.i) has some warrant for .saying ; 
‘‘ One would be inclined to assert that there is often less difl’erenee 
between Demosthenes’ j’rose and Pindar’s lyrics, than between 
Pindar and Homer,” and this refers to the rhythm. But political 
orations or speeches in a court of law require difi’erent treatment 
from jioetry. You can create a state of feeling bt' poems (Solon), 
but you cannot projiose measures by them. Blass’ remark there- 
fore imjilies censure on Demosthenes as a statesman, always 
assuming that the rhythm was in the spoken oration, and Lord 
Brougham’s praise is consequently of little value. And the observance 
of the Demosthenic rules might even be a .'-ource of weakne.ss from 
a technical jioint of view, from that of good rhetoric. If mnler 
certain circumstances seven short syllaldes in succes-sion produce a 
striking effect (cf. Pind. 01. 1, 8), then it is a short-sighted view to 
forego the possibility of producing a desirable state of feeling by 
this means. The same observation applies to the avoidance of the 
hiatus. These refinements came from Isocrates, in whose elaborately 
polished set speeches they might liave been in jdace, although 
Isocrates himself at last grew tired of them and urote in a more 
unconventional &t\-le when he wanted to 2 )ro<luce an effect (Phil. 
27, 28). But ill si>eeches to a iiopuhir assembly cir iu a court of 
law rules of thi^> kind arc a clog, much as if a modern orator had 
to deliver a Parliamentary sjicech in blank verse. The effect 
which Demosthenes attained was due to other means than the dira- 
pidfieiv of words. A complete adoption of the laws of form 
observed by Isocrates would have brought Demosthenes to the 
level of the artists who blindly follow rules ini'euted by others for 
dissimilar conJitioms (e.p. the classical trageily of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries with its three unities), and would have 
made him far infeiior to Plato as a stylht. But it is by no means 
certain that the strict rhythm which shows itself in jieriods and 
cola really goes beyond the introduction, the conclusion, and certain 
central portions of Demosthenes’ siieeches ; the Athenians required 
more v’ariety even in tragedie.s. The question of Demo-thenos’ 
jieifection of form is still in an early stage iu sjiite of the researches 
of Blass, which are excellent but are still, and quite ligditly, 
treated with a certain reserve by .scholar-s. 

(2) The De Gorom. This sjieech has no logical arraugcunent 
like the curresjionding one of Aeschines. The greatest trouble lias 
been taken to find one ; cf. the acute Imok by W. Fox, Die Kraii/rede 
lies Demosthenes analysirt, Bei]i.sig, 1 880, and the notes on ]). 187 
of the IVeidmann edition of 1885. These attemjits carry .so little 
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conviction tliat A. KirclihoS’ has actually been able to (listin"ui^h 
two drafts of the same speech mechanically welded together lu the 
De Corona (Bei'l. Akad. 1875). The two speeches are there, but for 
Demosthenes they are one, because logic was not his object but stir- 
ring up the feelings of his audience. Not only poets (cf. Boileau : 
“souvent un beau desordre est un elfet de Tart”) but orator.s 
occasionally attain their object by an apparent want of order, pro- 
vided the important points crop up again and again and the discus- 
sion of them is interrupted by mental pabulum of a lighter kind. 
This, however, is precisely the case with the De Corona, of Demo- 
sthenes. — After the stately exordium Demosthenes discusses a point 
which is not touched on by the prosecution, the Peace of Philo- 
crates (18-52), and concludes with a sally at Aeschines’ expense 
(purOuiroi). He then comes to the point, to the ypuefn^, and first 
establishes that he deserved the wreath, in doing which he treats of 
foreign (60-101) and of domestic politics (101-109). Then comes 
the legal question (110-125), with interiiolated abuse of Aeschines 
(121). The speech should now end, but as Ae.sehines has vilifed 
him, he must (Set) also say what is “ strictly necessary ” about 
Aeschines. This begins with the famous invective (127-131); 
then Aeschines is taken in hand as a politician (132-140), and the 
assertion is made that he brought Philip into Greece by his treat- 
ment of Amphissa (141-159). Demosthenes makes use of this 
opportunity {a-opfiejiiiKe 160) to revert to himself. He relates 
what he did when Philip occupied Elatea (169 se(p, celebrated 
climax, 179, ridicule of the play-actor Aeschines, 1 80) ; interweaves 
a remark on success, which no one ought to judge by (192 seq.), 
and says very finely : and even if Athens had known that she 
would be defeated in the war, she would yet have done her duty 
and have begun it ! In 208 we have the ne plus ultra of noble 
pathos ; pa tol"; Maputiwvt TrpoKwSvvevcravra^ etc. (“ of tremen- 
dous effect,” “a specimen of sublime style”; West.-Eo.senberg), 
and immediately afterwards (209) the crowning insult to Aeschines : 
eTrec'C tj /caruparc, etc., on wdiich IVest. -Rosenberg remark very 
aptly ; “ the orator probably felt that the repetition of the same 
ideas was making his audience relax in their attention ” (but 
the.se ideas were “of tremendous effect ” ?), “ and wanted an ‘ Auffri- 
schung’ ” (sic). Then the serious narrative continues (211), although 
some pantomime (232) and a good deal of abuse (avTorpayLKos 
ttIOtjkos, 242-244) is interpolated for the further freshening up o£ 
the audience. He then refers once more to the and makes this 

a pretext for an exhaustive tirade against Ae.schint‘s and his parents 
(2o6-2(;5) ; in 270, however, he reverts to the kolvu, on which he 
wishe.s to say ‘something’ more. But in the meanwhile the audi- 
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ence is iieslieiied up twice again (284 and 313). — Demosthenes’ 
art in this sjieech does not consist of a logical arrangement of the 
whole ; every one admits that the speech simply begins over again 
witli § 160. The art consists of tin.-:, that the neee.ssary points are 
repeated, and appropriate episodes inserted between the rejietitions ; 
it consists of keeping the audience fresh and freshening them up 
by alternation of defence and attack, of jiathos and aliu.se, of 
tragedy and coined}’. Demosthenes is a master of /uraf^oXal, 
which Isocr. refers to in Phil. 26, and he uses them not only in 
delivery but in the subject-matter as well. He is Pericles and 
Aristophanes in one, and this of couise pleased the great mass of 
Athenians. He feels so sure of victory that he does nut even 
answer all Aeschines’ charges, and he also feels so .sure of his 
audience that in 208 and 209 he makes the great lea}) from pathos 
to bathos which we referred to above. An orator who can change 
voice, attitude and gesture as rapidly as Demosthenes did with eVrir’ 
& Kardpare immediately after fid tovs Mapa6m't without breaking 
down, is unquestionably a genuine irpoiTaywrio-Tiys ; cf. AVeil’s 
shrewd remark on this passage. — To bring out the full significance 
of this talent of Demosthenes I refer to an analogou.s modern case. 
In his book Fifty Years Ago, Lond. 1892, W. Besaiit quotes 
from Grant’s Random Recollections the following de.scription of 
O’Connell’.s oratory (p. 134): “One of the most e.xtraordinary 
attributes in Mr. O’Connell’s oratory is the ease and facility with 
which he can make a transition from one topic to another. ‘ From 
grave to gay, from lively to severe ’ never costs him an effort. He 
seems, indeed, to be himself insensible of tlie transition. I have 
seen him begin his speech by alluding to topics of an alfecting 
nature, in such a manner as to excite the deepest sympathy towards 
the sufferers in the minds of the most unfeeling person present. I 
have seen the tear literally glistening in the eyes of men altogether 
unused to the melting mood, and, in a moment afterwards, by a 
transition from the grave to the humorous, I have seen the whole 
audience convulsed with laughter. On the otlier hand, I have 
often heard him commence his speech in a strain of most exquisite 
humour, and, by a sudden transition to deep patho.s, jirovoke the 
stillness of death in a place in which, but one moment before, the 
air was rent with .shouts of laughter. His mastery over the 
passions is the most jierfect I ever witnessed, and his oratory tells 
with the same efi'ect whether he addres.ses the ‘ first a^selldlly of 
gentlemen in the world,’ or the ragged ami ignorant labble of 
Dublin.” Most oratoi's lui\e a certain manner in vhich tliey 
e.xcel ; either pathos, or humour, or perfection of form, or acute 
logic. Demosthenes, like O'Connell, seems to have been effective 
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ill every style, and, like O’Connell, to have known how to jiass at 
once fioiu one tone to the ojiposite, a feat which very few speakers 
can accomplish without offending their audience. The above de- 
scrijition of O’Connell seems to me to apply exactly to Demosthenes, 
when he is smashing Aeschines. Aeschines, on the other hand, had 
only one manner in which he excelled, the dignified manner. — The 
De Corona speech is, like that mpl wapuirpecr/Jeias, against which 
the same reproach of want of order is made (cf. IVeil’s Notice), a 
great work of art in its pisychologically suitable arrangement, the 
main object being a crushing success with the audience. Faults of 
dialectic and moral defects take nothing from the value of a work 
of art of this peculiar kind. The assertion (244) that he (Demo- 
sthenes) was not responsible for Chaerouea, because he was not the 
general is a mistake in dialectic. I did, he says, only what a 
I'jy'lToif) can, i.e. make prepiarations (246). lie suppresses the fact 
that he brought about the war and prevented the peace, without 
troubling to consider whether Athens jiossessed geneials cajiable 
of carrying on the war which he had caused. If this is an 
excusable piece of special pleading in an advocate, his attempt to 
conceal the fact that Ctesiphon ought to have been condemned by 
law is a moral defect in the speech. A democrat should be the 
last person to make light of any illegality. When Blass (3, 1, 379) 
holds that the fact that “Aeschines was partly right on the point 
of law can only .seem of importance to the jurist,” he under- 
estimates the value of the law. Demosthenes had a better idea of 
it in his speech against Aristocrates (100, 101), where he himself 
describes what he does in the De Corona as an avai&ua. We can 
understand that Demosthenes resorted to every device of an advo- 
cate to win his case, but this is not the jiroper standard for us. 
Even if, a jioint on which we are ignorant, Aeschines was on a 
lower level than Demosthenes as a man as well as a statesman, still 
it rs as the true interest of the Athenian and of every other state to 
.see that the courts did not go behind the clear provision of the 
law. — I]i the ])e Coruna (280) Demosthenes very skilfully deiiicts 
Aeschiiie-, a- a man who is not in touch avith pojmlar feeling. — For 
Bycurgus, ef. Durrbach, L’orateur Lycurgue, Par. 18110. 

2. For Ari-totle cf. inter alia the exhaustive article by Zell in 
P.uily.s 1!. E, 1, 2, 1G34-99. — The yue-yaAd^eXos, Ar. Eth. Nic. 

4, 3. — W. Hertz, Aristoteles in den Alexanderdichtungen des 
Mittelalters, Munchen, 1890 (.\kad.), and columns 1012-1055 by 
( iei'i’ke in Pauly-Wi.ssowa, vol. 2. — The recentlydiscovereJ ’K6. woA., 
referred to in vul. ii. p. 4G3, is umhaihtedly the same as the ’AO. 
iroA. of Ari.stotle cited by ancient lexicographers and scholiasts. 

'I III' work Iiears evident tiaccs of having been written between the 
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years 329 and 322. It is of great value for tlie liistory and for 
the machinery of the Athenian constitution, but leaves scope for 
many points of detail. The only q^uestion can be whetlier this 
treatise is from the pen of the great thinker, or whether it was 
compiled by him from materials collected by his pupils, iu -wliich 
case Aristotle would of course have expressed his political views and 
given a character of unity to the work. IVe must, I think, consider 
the latter hypothesis as probable, both in the ca.se of the ’XO. ttoA. 
and of the other 157 constitutions of the collection. For how 
could the philosopher, with his exhaustive study of problems of 
physical science .and philosophy, have found time for collecting the 
materials for a description of the constitutions of so main' cities ! 
If on this a.ssumption Aristotle is relieved of re.^ponsibility for the 
individual facts, it also .accounts for the possibility of errors .slipjiing 
into the historical part of the work. It is po.s.sible, for iustance, 
that the ’X6. ttoX. doe.s not take quite a correct view of Drncon’s 
legislation, or of the career of Themistocles. At any rate we must 
examine and criticise the lii.storical statements in the ’X9. ttoX. 
just as impartially as those of other writers mIhi were not such 
great thinkers as Aristotle. The result is that a number of special 
fjuestions raised by the study of the ’A9. ttoX. have to be decided. 
The shortest and best summary of the materials for tliem is now 
to be found in Busolt, Gr. G., vol. 2, 2nd ed. pp. 14-55. To the 
editions nientioneil there, of which that by Sandy.s is the most 
useful, must now be .added, as the most recent, the 2ml edition 
by Blas.s, Leipz. 1895. 

3. Architectuie. Durm, Die Baukunst der Griechen, 180-191. 
Tlie present researches are inadequate for the liistory of the 
artists, as appears from Rayet’s remarks in Etudes d’Archeologie, 
86-1 G9. 

4. For tlie JIausoleum see Baiimeister, Denkm. 893 seq. New 
views on the construction of the Mausoleum hax'e now been put 
forward liy Trendelenburg at a meeting of the Berlin Archaeologic.al 
Society. For Cnidus see vol. i. p. 153. 

5. For Lysippus and Leochares see the articles in Baiimeister. 
— For the monument of the Nereidae, Baiimeister, 1013 seq. The 
account of the war waged by the Lycian Pericles against Telincssus 
is in Theop. 111.. — For the figures of Tan.agra cf. A. Eayet, fitudes 
il’Archeologie, 275-324, Pottier, Les .statuettes do terre cuite. 
Par. 1890, p. 79 seq., and Murray', Handbook of Gr. Archaeol. pp. 
310 seq. 

6. The best collection of the finest types of coins of the fourth 
century is to be found in PI. v.-x. of Gardner’': Types of Greek 
Cuius, Cambr. 1.883, with text. For the names of the dic-cutters 
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see the well-known works of von Sallet and AVeil, and e,']ieciully 
Syracusan Medallions and their Engravers, Lnnd. 1895, hy 
Arthur J. Evans, who has arrived at new and highly important 
conclusions. 

7. Painting. See von Kohdeii's article in Banmeister, esp. jip. 
868 .seq. — For Enphranor, AVachsmnth, Die Stadt Athen, 1, 588 ; 
2, 448. — The vases, von Rohden, Yasenkundc, in Banmeister, e.sp. 
pp. 2002 seq. — The Apulian vases are mostly from Tarentum ; 
that Cyme could still turn out Greek vases even after 420, we see 
from Strabo, .5, 243. — For vases generally see also Collignon, 
Manuel d’archeologie grecque, Paris, pp. 294 seq. 
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1. I coscLCDE this volume with some ohservations on Greek consti- 
tutional law, which may not be out of place at the close of the 
republican ijeriod, all the wore as this subject has not been ade- 
quately treated hitherto. The conception of the state — irdAts — 
is oomiiosed of two factoi’s. The ;roAis is a community of indi- 
viduals, independent without and organized within. The former 
is the (uTovo/iia ; the secoml arises from the existence of an 
dpxij, f.e. of the possibility of commands being given which the 
citizens have to oljey, consequently of a go%'ernment. Individuals 
who conduct the dpx’l tnte iir^vOvvoi, accountable for their actions. 
In the oldest times the kings were the depositaries of tlie dpx>j- 
Their power was limited only by custom and was therefore of a 
vague character, but here, too, the idea of responsibility was pre- 
sent. At a later period the archons took the place of the kings in 
Athens, the constitution of which is most accurately known to us ; 
but their powers were gradually much restricted and the sphere of 
their dpx’l became very .small. The real Let a.s.sumed 

by the people itself, although it always exerci.=ed it through indi- 
viduals only, who were re.sponsible for the measures, \pp<j>i(rpaTa, 
proposed by them. Of. vol. ii. p. I OS, where it should only have 
been stated more clearly that a re.soliition of the fiovXi'/ was never 
regarded as a motion but only as an opinion, and that a ^ qt^urjaa 
could proceed only from one and never from several person.^, for 
the sake of responsibility. Consequently in Athens any one who 
liked could govern, provided he could convince the people ; it was 
a peculiar combination of personal and general government. The 
dpX'j carried out by officials, the Koman impenitm, seems to liave 
been reduced to a minimum in Athens after the time of (‘lei.stlicnes. 
The Athenian magistrates had rather a power of removing thing.s, 
of clearing away obstacles; po.sitive directions, which imjjosed 
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obligations on the citizens, ivere not within their province. Only 
the peof)le could issue these. Of great importance, however, wa.s 
the fact that only the whole people was convened for this purpose ; 
there was no representative system, a point specially emphasized by 
E. Freeman in his History of Federal Government, vol. I, Lond. 
1863. Only one exceptioil was allowed by the Greeks : laws were 
passed without the direct co-operation of the whole peojile ; cf. 
vol. ii. p. 207. Laws were regarded as an emanation of wisdom, 
which the people presumed to exist only in individuals and not in 
every member of the community. 

2. The fact that the Greeks were without representation in the 
exercise of their civil rights constituted the main obstacle to a 
more extended union of Greece, which consisted of a collection of 
independent states. The basis of public law was the resolutions of 
those qualified to vote. How could these be obtained in the 
interests of a league? Were the states to decide? If one state 
decided differently from another on affairs of common intere.st, 
whose view was to prevail ? The autonomoiw states would have 
been obliged to part with certain rights to repre.sentatires, and none 
of them were willing to do this. In many oases alliances were 
absolutely necessary, especially in cuses of war. But how difficult 
it was even then to establish a vigorous sn]>reme command i.s 
shown by history. Obedience was not always rendered even on the 
field of battle, as at Plataca for instance. But if it was a question 
of whole compaigns, theTi each contingent was resjionsible only to 
its own city (vol. ii. p. 404). As a rule the authority of the com- 
mander-in-chief was ml. Hence alliances were generally devoid of 
power, and the Athenians knew what they were about when they 
changed their irvjifia\ia into an The Spartans acted towards 

their allies as dictators whenever they could, and Isocrates (Phil. 47) 
calls the Sp.artan leadership a SvvaiTTcia. Among the Greeks no 
common undertakings were ever successful without compulsion. 
Demosthenes f'PoS. iXiv0. 20) defines the state of Greek piddic 
law as follows ; T(ar 0' KXXyjnKoiv dt/catwr ol KpaTovvTcs opurral 
Tok yTTom y/yror-at, that i,s to say, among Greek states the right 
of the stronger, brute force, prevails. True, the idea of representa- 
tion was not absolutely unknown in the relations of the wdAeis 
^vith one another ; this is proved by the second Athenian League. 
But this league too was not toler.ate<i long, and one member of it, 
Thebes, probablynever complied with the resolutions of the majority. 
In the interests of the allie.s, therefore, an upxv always to be 
preferred to a o-vppaxta. But in the eyes of the Greeks an dpxy 
deprived the states .so controlled of their avrovopla (Thuc. 1, 13!)), 
lowered them. No Greek would put itp with thi.s in the long-run. 
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3. There were, however, districts in Greece in which permanent 
alliances already existed or were much desired. These were terri- 
tories not possessed by a single wdAtv, hut I)y several, which how- 
ever considered themselves as belonging to a single 'iOvos. Here 
the TToXeis formed a koivov, which was frequently represented by a 
erweSptov. Such districts were Thessaly, Boeotia, Phocis, Achaia, 
Arcadia, Crete, and others. But tlie forms of this rejjreseiitation 
were very varied, and, on the wliole, there was no disjiosition to 
leave much to the common decision. In Crete, for instance, which 
was so homogeneous that Ari.Aotle refers to the KpijriKi) rrokiTtla. 
in general, the o'\’yKp))Ti(T[u>'S was oidy thouglit of in times of 
danger ; at other times the ttoAeis of Crete often waged war on one 
another. Internal wars were not uncommon also in the other 
districts mentioned above. And they broke out especially when 
any one of the wdAeis took it into its head to pres.s the union more 
vigorously. In general, a closer union of autonomous woAets rvas 
felt to be so little necessary, that Aristotle does not refer to it at 
all in his Politics, wliich he must have done if it liad been con- 
sidered desirable. He does not discuss the Koiva. The tto'Ajs, to 
which he confines himself, must be of such .size that the citizens 
are able to know each other personally ; Pol. 7, 4, 7. And his 
constitutions are meant only for wdAets of that kind, a point 
which modern writers invariably overlook, and apply to ctii'ti what 
he, like all Greeks, intended only for cities. This state of the 
TToXis in.spires him with so little an.xiety for the security of Greece 
that he says (7, 6, 1): the (ireek jieople (e'^ros) iXevOepov re 
oiareXet Kal /JsAtio’tu r’oXirevd/xei'Ov kui Svidp-evov 
TrdvTiav, fitag rvyxdi'oi' TioXire'ia'S. Tlie passage is of great in- 
terest in more than one respect. It shows, first, that Aristotle 
had no apprehension about the freedom of Greece in spite of Philip 
and Alexander. The ttoAis remained what it uas, as long as 
foreigners did not interfere in its internal affairs, and Aristotle 
knew that the Macedonians had no wish to do that. True, Plato 
had despaired of the Greek zrdAis, but only because it did not 
internally satisfy ideal requirements ; he too wanted a wdAis 
of limited extent. In the very period which we are accustomed 
to regard as the close of Greek liberty, Aristotle reverts to the 
traditional staiidjioint of the Greeks ; he considers the jrdAts quite 
sufficient for Greek requirements. One thing only it doe.s not 
supply, and this is the second important point in Aristotle’s obser- 
vation. If Greece wishes to rule over others she must Imve a 
common con.stitution, but lie does not state wiiat this ought to 
he, evidently because he conld not form an idea of it. The remark 
contains an allu.siuu to Macedonia. The Greek ttoAcis are able to 
VOL. Ill 2 G 
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make their citizens ha 2 jpy, the gratification of lust of rule they 
must leave to others. Aristotle wa-s not altogether wrong. 

4. Wlien, therefore, an attempt was made to bring about greater 
concentration in di.stricts where the communities, although inde- 
pendent, regarded themselves as closely connected, there arose the 
cpie.stion, how were the cbmmon interests to be regulated 1 The 
communities were not willing to entrust the latter to representatives. 
Under these circumstances they usually preferred to assemble from 
all the cities, and take counsel together and adopt resolutions, conse- 
quently to unite the communities of the various wdAeis into one. 
This was the practice in Aetolia and Achaia, and probably also in 
Arcadia (vide supra, chap, ix.) But it was after all a very imperfect 
arrangement. For if such a meeting was poorly attended, wiiat 
moral authority had it ? As a rule only the well-to-do citizens 
undertook the journey to the assembly. In any event these Koivd 
did not present an internal organic develojiment of the wdAis ; they 
were merely an e.xternal conglomeration of different voXeis. Be- 
sides, unions of this nature succeeded only in cases where the 
population was evenly distributed over the country or over smaller 
cities. "VYhen particular cities predominated, they put difficulties 
in the way of the whole communitie.s (Arcadia, chap, ix.} lYhere, 
liowever, one predominated, it wanted to seize power for itself, and 
that gave rise to wars. In Boeotia the Orchomeuiaiis, in spite of 
similarity of race, were politically almost as opposed to Thebes as 
the Mytilenaeans to Athens. In these districts the permanent 
repugnance of the smaller states to the predominance of the larger 
ones led to the use of force by the latter. If the citizens of the 
smaller states will not submit, let them go ! Other people are put 
in their place. They came back again when opportunity offered, 
would not cease their resistance, and finally were put to death ; 
Diod. 15, 57, 79. — If then the various districts could not unite, in 
spite of all their efl'orU, how was it possible for the whole of 
Greece to unite ? In the former there were after all points of 
connection, but in the whole of Greece there were none. There 
never had exi.-ted a koivov of all the Greeks. The Greeks, as L. 
Sclimidt ha.s aptly remarked, had no Kyflhauser, and never had a 
Barbaro.ssa. All attempts of the kind ended in the dpxy of a 
single state, and if tlie de.spotisms of Sjrarta and Atliens iiad been 
forgotten, tiie demand of the Tiiehans, so inconsistent with tlieir 
claim to be tlie liberators of Greece, that Athens sliould draw up 
her fleet on sliore, wotilrl have proved that the Greeks could not 
be brought uiidei an e.vternal form of union without unendurable 
coinpul'ion. 

5. Tlie consequei!ce.s of this want of perception that tlie wdAiS 
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was not all-sufficing, were baJ enough in the ordinary course of 
events, even when no foreign foe threatened the Greeks. Per- 
manent alliances between rroAeis were quite indispensable. Their 
duration, however, depended upon the good-will of the jrarties, 
who might abamhjn the alliance at any moment. The leading 
state had tlierefure to see that the other communities did not take 
into their heads to secede ; in other words, that the latter had and 
retained the same interests as lierself. These iuterest.s might he 
of a commercial nature, but were mostly political. Aristocracies, 
for instance, could bc.st rely on aristocracies in the allied citie.s. 
If there were none in e.xistence, then they were established, and 
the party which resisted was bani-hed, otherwise the city in 
question might revolt. The result was that owing preci.sely to the 
absolute independence of each ttoAis', the leading city interfered 
far more often and far more seriously in the internal affairs of the 
weaker allies than if all Greece had possessed one common consti- 
tution. The whole was not organized ; consequently the inde- 
■ pendent parts collided with greater damage to each individual 
than would have been the case in an organized federation of 
state.s. 

6. If therefore unity was unattainable in Greece, because an 
apxq of the whole, of whatever kind, was not tolerated, still a 
certain unity was regarded as desirable even in the political sphere, 
and it was recognized that for this voluntary combination a head, 
an authority, a leadership was a desiJeratum. From the fourth 
century B.C., when the idea of it occupied all minds, this leadership 
was called r’lyepovia. IVe moderns, in our consideration of Greek 
history, have given this word a higher significance, and have used 
it in a more general sense than the ancients themselves. i)y^povia 
in the fifth century denoted only leadership in war, not in time of 
peace. According to Time. 1, 95 seq., after the battle of Mycale the 
lonians besought the Athenians to he their yye/xoi'es against the 
Persians, as they did not want to leave the yycjji.ovla in the hands 
of the Dorians, and the Athenians accepted it ; Thuc. 1, 96. No 
doubt even in those days it was recognized that there might be 
common interests in time of peace also, for which the religious 
centres, the temples and oracles, did not adequately provide, and 
the most important of these interests was the protection of the 
weaker against violence. This wa.s considered to he the duty of 
the strongest state in Greece. But the state which held this post 
of honour was not given the title of y/ycpovia : it was called the 
■n-pocrrdrrji of Hellas. Thus, according to Herod. 1, 69, Groesus i.s 
aware that Sparta -poea-rdvai Tqs 'KAAdrtov, and in 5, 49 
Aristagoras says to the Spartans; —poiuraTi Tij'i 'EAAeOos. The 
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conception involved in this irpottnavai is seen from the general 
meaning of the 'word. The metoeci in Athens have a citizen as 
TTpoa-TaTri’s, the statesmen are -irpocrTaTai rijs TroAcfos, Dem. 01. 3, 

27, popular leaders TTpomaTai tov S^pov, Xen. Hell. 3, 2, 27. 
According to Arr. Succ. Al. 13, Craterus is 7rpo<TTd.Ti]<s ’AppiSaiov 
(SacriAeias. The TTpocrTaTTps does not control those “ over ” whom 
“ he stands ” ; he represents them, he looks after their interests. 

This idea, when applied to the ■whole of Greece, means that Sparta, 
or whatever state was a-poo-rdrijs of Greece, held as such an honour- 
able position, which involved more duties than rights. That the 
Greeks continued in the fourth century to connect this idea, which 
is quite distinct from a ijycp.ovia, with the word wpoeo-rdvai, can 
be seen from their writers. Thus Xenophon (Hell. 3, 15, 14) says : 
iav TTpofTT^Ti Twv — dSiKou/zevwv ; (5, 1, 36), that Sparta was 
irpoo-TaTrjs T^s eipijvijs (see p. 61); Demosthenes (15, 30) says 
that the Athenians ought to he koivoi irpoirraTai aTravriav 
fXivdtpias, and Isocrates u.se3 similar language, De Face, 46. 

The TrpocrTdTijs of liberty is its protector. This was the point of 
view of the Greeks ; all wdAets are independent ; but it is right 
that a Trpo(TTu.Trji should be at hand to protect the weak against the 
oppression of the strong. Thus Dem. Aristocr. 124 says of the 
Athenians : tov 'EAA^vtov iw iXevdepiif irpoemavai cfidaKovres : 

Dem. Cor. 200. Also of Athens : d^iovira irpoeo-TavaL tmv dAAwv : 

Isocr. Paneg. 57 to the same effect. Lsocr. Phil. 16 says that Philip 
ought TTpodTrjvai tj)s t5v 'EAA^vcov dpovoCas Kal rrj'S erri rovs 
fdapfSapovi o-Tparetas ; in § 71 he uses the word eirto-rdr);? in 
the same way. According to Xen. Hell. 4, 8, 28, the Mytile- 
naeans are to be irpoerTarai of the whole of Lesbos. Sometimes, 
no doubt, the word i.s used as a milder term for ruler, in Dem. 

Phil. 3, 23 for instance ; cf. Xen. 4, 1, 8. — So far as I know, an 
abstract substantive, derived from the same stem, is not in use at 
this time to denote the idea conveyed by TTpoa-TaTrps. Originally 
there is no abstract word at all for it ; at a later period (Isocr. 

Paneg. 203) the word -gye/zovto. is used in that sense. (Later still 
KrjSepovia is synonymous with Trpoa-raa-la, Dexipp. ap. Phot. p. 

04.) It is, however, if I am not mistaken, of considerable 
significance that there is no abstract word derived from wpoo-raTijs. 

Such a word would have conveyed the notion of a permanent 
ollice ; there would have been according to general acceptation a 
“ presiilency ” of Greece. This is just what the Greeks -wordd not 
have ; the wpoo-Torj/s was to come on the scene only when a need 
for hi]n existed ; what he had to do depended on circumstances. 
Characteristic of the use of the word ^poarraTrjs is its altered f 

meaning in the mouth of Procles (Xen. 6, 5, 43), who is persuading : 
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tlie Athenians to join the Spartans : rtVas av irapatTTu.Ta’i ySiov 
TovTOH' 7roii'i<Tai(Td( ; the Spartans, el ttuXiv e\6ub rf/ 'E/\Xuoi 
Kti'Si'i'OS V770 (iapfiupeiv, are to staiifl hy llio side of .ind not in 
front of the Athenians. 

7. Gradually, however, the feeling made more and more way 
among the Greeks that a real common constitution would after all 
have its advantages ; only nobody knew what it ought to con.sist 
of. They got so far, however, in this respect as the term I'jyepovia, 
which had formerly denoted only supireme command in time of 
war (Herod. 7, 158-160 for in,stance\ and accustomed themselves 
to .saying that a st.ate had or aimed at the yye/iovla of Greece even 
in time of peace. The general political meaning of pyepovla 
does not hegin till Xenophon, which hs not iisuallt' noticed, and 
even he does not use it at once in the Ilelleuica. In 3, 5, 14 
fjyep.ovla. is employed in the military sense, when a prospect is 
held out to the Athenians of being actually fSaenXem {^yepovei 
against Sparta. In 4, 1, 8 and 4, 2, 13 it is still used in the 
military signification ; in a purely political sense, that is, the sense 
favoured by modern writers, I do not find it till 7, I, 33. 
Isocrates uses it in the Panegyricus about 380, e.g. in §§ 18, 20 
and elsewhere, in the older meaning of leadership in war ; but in 
§ 103 in the political sense ; .so also in De Pace, 46. In Dem. 
Cor. 65 it does not refer to the whole of Greeee, but is used in its 
political signification. 

The Greeks, therefore, were of opinion that it would be a good 
thing for Hellas to have a irpoo-rdrij's to protect the oppressed, a 
patronui. But no permanent authority was to be called into being 
for this purpose. In the fourth century, however', it was found that 
the yjyepovia, which originally came under consideration only in 
the case of general Hellenic wars, was also aspired to in times of 
peace liy individual state.®, such as Thebes, and people began to 
accustom themselves to the idea that a single state should always 
take the lead in politics too. But only in theory ; in practice 
difficulties cropped up every moment whenever this political 
hegemony was started. Sparta, the ancient z-poerrarijs of Greece, 
never recognized such a hegemony in others. Athens, on the other 
hand, submitted for a brief space in 338 to the hegemony of 
Thebes. 

In the next volume we shall meet witli further laudable 
attempts to give greater unity to Greece. 

8. An dpxy of a special kind, ho-n-cver, was always recognized 
by the Greeks, especially because Athens always claimed it in the fifth 
and fourth centuries — the upx’l •'"“'rn OaXiuraav. This Tjinhi/^n- 
cratia is a political conception which lias a long history in Greece ; 
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it goes back to mythical times ; see vol. i. p. 295. But we know 
very little of this ancient rulership of the sea ; in particular, we do 
not know whether the term was intended to denote merely the 
practical supremacy of one city, or whether certain political rights 
were permanently connected with this OaXacra-oKpaTia (of which 
Minos figures as the mythical founder), as was the case with the 
Athenian dp^-q. We may perhaps lay stress on the fact that the 
earlier naval supremacy, the history of which gives rise to much 
doubt, is described as (cpdros, i.e. an actual state of things, while 
that of the fifth and fourth centuries is styled dpf^^q, i.e. one 
sanctioned by law. Both, however, resembled each other in this, 
that, so far as our knowledge goes, they applied only to the Aegean 
Sea. The dpx^ Kara daXaera-av — that is the scientific term — was 
commenced by the Athenians, according to Isocr. Paneg. 72, when 
the lonians offered them the command of the Persian War. 
Athens interpreted this by taking the words Kara OaXacrcrav in 
their literal sense, and claimed the surface of the Aegean as 
Athenian property. This is shown by the fact, as we saw in vol. 
ii. p. 403, that they regarded it as a violation of their territory 
when the Spartans sent troops to Epidaurus by sea (Thuo. 5, 56), 
and also by the very severe measures taken by the Spartans at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian War, when, according to Thuc. 2, 
67 irarras dcrous XdfioKv iv ti; OaXdcrcry ojs TroAc/rions 
Sie<f>$€ipov, Kal Tovi p,€Ta ’A$i]valo)V (rvp.TroXep.ovvra^ Kal Toiig 
p,ij8e ped’ (Tipaiv. It was only because the Athenians declared the 
Aegean to be Athenian territory that the Spartans could go so far 
as to put to death all the prisoners they took there, and who did 
not belong to their own side. Any one caught on hostile territory 
who cannot prove himself a friend, is regarded as an enemy. 
This conduct of the Spartans was cruel even on this assumption, 
but would have been a sheer impossibility without it. With the 
downfall of Athens in 404 her naval supremacy ceased. But she 
soon renewed her claim to it. This we see from the censure of 
Isocrates, De Pace 1 3, where it i.s stated that there are bad men 
who Xeyeiv ToXp.wa-L ois xpyj tovs wpoyovov? p.ip.elo'dai, Kal p-rj 
irepiopdv rjpds avrovs KaTaycXiopevovs, prjSe rr^v OaXarrav 
irXiovTas rovs /«) rds o-irrd^eis iOeXovras ijpiv vTroreXetv. 
There was therefore a desire in Athens to bring back the old days 
when only those who paid crr’VTd^fis to Athens as allies could sail 
on the Aegean ; peoiile who aimed at this still considered the 
Aegean Sea as Athenian property, or as an Athenian lake, as we 
should say nowadays. Isocrates, in his speech De Pace, advises 
the Athenians to abandon such claims (c. 21), urging that Athens 
would only prosper yv iraitTiopeOa T?p dp^Pp tj/v Kara ryv 
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OdXaa-crai/ tTTLdx’jxovvrei. He sees such a great difference between 
tliis, in his view, unjust yyifxona which Athens 

can exercise over the Greeks, that he says in conclusion (c. 47) 
that Athens must relinquish the a/ox’) in order to obtain the 
qye/ioi'/a h Tov d-Travra \p6i’ov. This x’jye/iovta must resemble 
the royal office at Sparta, which can never do wrong, and for 
which her citizens are glad to die in battle. The true x^yepovla 
consists in icfieSpeveiv, and in readiness rots dSixovpeuoii fdoijdetv. 
Athens ought therefore to he Trpoo-raTqs. 

9. 'VVe see therefore tliat as a matter of fact Athens wanted to 
use her fleet in the fourth century to oppress other people. This 
exjjlains the possibility of Pelopidas’ demand at Susa (Xen. 7, 1, 
36) : ’Adtji’aioii dveXKeiv rds rars. They were to give up their 
fleet. To make such a demand on Athens through Persia was as 
arrogant as it was unpatriotic ; for who could supply the place of 
the Athenian fleet? But if we consider that in the opinion of 
many Greeks Athens had used it unjustly, we can at least under- 
stand the feeling which prompted such a foolish request. The 
Athenians indeed could still urge that they were after all doing 
some service to Greece by their dp\i] Kara daXaccrav. They 
provided for the security of all who liked to trust to their 
protection. They fulfdled the wi.sh which had led to the proposal 
of a congress by Pericles : on-ws TrXioxri vavra dSeQs, Plut. Per. 1 7. 
But as there were many people in Athens who insisted that this 
protection should be given only to those who were ready to pay 
(Twra^m to Athens, the ddews ttXuv became a somewhat dubious 
matter, and we can understand that the other Greeks were not 
satisfied. IVe can also comprehend why Philip, in 342, asked for 
a share in this provision for the security of the sea : wepi Si rdv 
Xt/crrdjv OLKaiov xfuja-cv (ivai Koivfj xjxvXnTTeiv tov ; iv rp OaXdrTX] 
KUKovpyovvTa'i vpds re /cat avTov. Hcgesipjius declines it, “ as im- 
plying that the Athenians were not m a po.sition to keep guard at 
sea without Philip’s assistance,” as Sch. D. 2, 436 says in a note to the 
speech De Haloun. 14. The point at i.s.sue was not one of ‘keeping 
guard,’ but of maritime supremacy. The Athenian.^ did not want 
to give up the latter by admitting the right of another j/ower to 
keep a fleet on the Aegean. If they alone had a fleet there, they 
could exerche their dp\/j as they chose, in a .‘•trict or mild la^hion; 
if there was another fleet there, their dpX'/ '"’ould be at an end. 

10. The claims of the Athenians and the resistance of the other 
Greeks thereto recall incidents of both ancient and modern time.s. 
Just as the Athenians a.sserted dominion over the Aegean Sea, so 
did the Phoenicians claim supremacy over the western half of the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic, ami Venice over the Adriatic. 
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But it was mainly the action of the Portuguese, who regarded tlie 
Indian Ocean as their property just as tlie Sj)aniards did American 
waters, which led to disquisitions on public law. The Portuguese 
claims, which were taken over by the Sp>aniards, were bound to 
give dis.satisfaction to able sailors like the DutcJimen, and Hugo 
Grotius therefore was acting not merely in tlie interest of mankind 
in general, but of the inhabitants of the Netherlands in particular, 
when he published his Mare Liberum, L.B., 1609. The doctrine 
of the freedom of the seas rightly met with general approval, and 
the Englishman Selden’s Mare Olausum sire de Dominio Mans, 
Bond. 1636, has not been able to impugn it. But in practice the 
Mare Liberum still gives rise to controversy. The latest attempt 
of the United States to make the eastern half of the Behring Sea 
an American mare clausum is very remarkable. Powerful states 
are always di.sposed to obtain for themselves special advantages in 
this way, and the question of the Mare Liberum, which preoccupied 
the Greeks so much, is still, in spite of Grotius, far from being 
decided. 
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